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PREFACE 

The  following  pages  were  written  under  great  pressure  during 
the  troubled  months  of  the  sununer  of  1918.  For  many  years 
the  problem  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  fifth-century  theater  at 
Athens  had  had  for  me  a  strange  fascination.  No  matter  how  far 
afield  I  might  wander  or  how  hopeless  the  quest  might  appear, 
invariably  I  found  myself  yielding  again  to  its  spell  and  returning 
with  new  devotion  to  the  tasks  which  it  imposed.  But  the  way 
led  through  a  baffling  intricacy  of  conjectures  from  which  escape 
seemed  forever  barred.  At  length,  however,  in  the  spring  of 
last  year  I  suddenly  realized  that  a  clue  to  guide  one  out  of  a 
portion  at  least  of  this  labyrinth  of  uncertainty  had  long  been  at 
hand,  albeit  unrecognized. 

The  nature  of  this  clue  is  set  forth  in  chapter  3,  and  its  dis- 
covery constitutes,  as  I  still  beUeve,  a  substantial  advance  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  theater  of  the  fifth  century.  But  it  is  doubtless 
too  much  to  expect  that  all  of  the  conclusions  drawTi  therefrom 
will  find  general  acceptance,  particularly  the  attempted  recon- 
struction of  the  Sophoclean  scene-building  (Fig.  31),  regarding 
which  I  myself  entertain  many  a  misgiving.  Quite  apart,  how- 
ever, from  the  particular  thesis  which  I  have  sought  to  defend  and 
the  arguments  adduced  in  its  support,  the  discussion  of  the  various 
theories  regarding  the  early  theater  which  have  been  advanced 
during  the  past  thirty  years  will  perhaps  be  not  wathout  value 
both  to  the  general  reader  and  to  the  student  who  may  be  seeking 
a  guide  to  the  Uterature  of  this  highlj^  technical  subject.  The 
timely  appearance  of  Professor  FUckinger's  able  book  The  Greek 
Theater  and  Its  Drama  (University  of  Chicago  Press,  May,  1918) 
rendered  unnecessary  a  full  discussion  of   many  matters  which 
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would  otherwise  have  been  included.     But  the  resulting  brevity 
of  the  argument  is  no  doubt  a  distinct  advantage. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  reproducing  a  portion  of  figure  74  of  Professor  Flick- 
inger's  book  (Fig.  22).  I  am  indebted  also  to  the  generosity  of 
WiUiam  Heinemann,  London  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York), 
for  permission  to  quote  from  Dr.  A.  S.  Way's  admirable  transla- 
tion of  Euripides  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library;  also  to  George 
Bell  and  Sons,  London,  for  a  similar  favor  with  reference  to  the 
equally  able  translation  of  Aristophanes  by  Dr.  B.  B.  Rogers. 

Finally,  I  regret  that  as  yet  I  have  been  unable  to  procure  a 
copy  of  Romagnoli's  7/  Teatro  Greco  (Milan,  1918),  but  from 
reviews  which  I  have  seen  I  infer  that  the  author  does  not  treat  in 
detail  the  problem  to  which  this  brief  monograph  is  devoted.  I  re- 
gret also  that  I  have  not  seen  either  Frickenhaus'  Die  altgriechische 
Biihne  or  Dorpfeld's  reply  published  in  Wochenschrift  fur  klassische 
Philologie,  1918. 

Berkeley,  California, 
May  12,  1919. 
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THE   GEEEK   THEATER   OF   THE   FIFTH 
CENTURY  BEFORE   CHRIST 

I 

INTRODUCTION 

Every  Greek  theater  consisted  normally  of  three  parts :  or- 
chestra, auditorium,  and  scene-building.  But  these  component 
elements,  though  essential  to  the  perfected  structure,  were  co- 
joined  by  a  process  of  accretion  and  never  in  the  Hellenic  type 
cohered  to  form  a  single  architectural  unit. 

The  auditorium  (Oiarpov)  was  the  most  conspicuous  of  these 
members,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  still  remains  the  most 
prominent  and  impressive  feature  of  the  theaters  whose  ruins 
dot  the  landscape  of  the  Hellenic  world.  Although  usually 
somewhat  larger  than  a  semicircle  and  otherwise  sjTnmetrical, 
the  auditorium  was  sometimes  quite  irregular  in  shape,  as  in  the 
theaters  at  Delos  and  at  Athens  and  in  the  tiny  and  wholly  unique 
theater  in  the  village  of  Thoricus  on  the  southeastern  coast  of 
Attica  (Fig.  2).  Opposite  the  auditorium  stood  the  skene  ip-Kiqvri) 
or  scene-building,^  which  served  as  a  background  for  the  actors 
and  provided  accommodations  for  dressing  rooms  and  for  the 
storing  of  various  stage  properties.  This  structure  was  seldom, 
if  ever,  more  than  two  stories  in  height  ^  and  was  of  a  rectangular 
shape,  and  was  connected  with  the  auditorium,  if  at  all,  only  by 
a  gateway  at*  either  end.     A  handsome  example  of  such  a  gate 

iThe  word  meant  originally  "shelter,"  "hut."  Some  writers  employ  the 
word  "stage-building,"  but  as  the  tiftli-century  theater  had  no  stage  (p.  36)  this 
term  is  misleading  and  should  be  avoided. 

2  See  Fiechter,  Die  baugeschichtliche  Entwicklung  des  antiken  Theaters 
(1914),  p.  35. 
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was  found  in  the  beautiful  theater  at  Epidaurus  (Figs.  1,  3). 
Between  the  scene-building  and  the  auditorium  lay  the  orchestra 
area  (opxwrpa,  "dancing  place")  with  its  two  approaches  one 
from  either  side,  known  as  the  parodi  (TrapoSos,  "side  entrance"), 
which  served  not  only  as  passageways  for  the  audience  but  as 


Fig.  2. — Plan  of  the  Theater  at  Thoricus  (After  Dorpfeld). 

means  of  entrance  and  exit  for  chorus  and  actors  as  well.  The 
surface  of  the  orchestra  was  regularly  of  earth. ^ 

These  several  component  elements  are  clearly  shown  in  the 
plan  of  the  fourth-century  theater  at  Athens  (Fig.  6).  Not  until 
Roman  times,  however,  were  they  welded  into  a  single  structure 
possessing  genuine  architectural  unity  such  as  appears  in  the 
splendid  theaters  at  Orange  and  Aspendus. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  Roman  theaters  and  those  which 
were  reconstructed  under  Roman  influence,  the  Greek  theaters 
bespeak  their  humble   origin   and   the   evolutional   character  of 

3  The  elaborate  marble  and  mosaic  pavement  in  the  orchestra  at  Athens 
dates  trom  the  Roman  period.  Roman  also  is  the  marble  balustrade  which 
torms  a  barrier  between  the  orchestra  and  the  auditorium  (Fig.-4). 
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their  development.  In  point  of  chronology  the  orchestra,  origi- 
nally circular,  was  the  earliest  portion  —  the  nuclear  center  of 
the  aggregate.  About  its  circle  in  the  early  days  the  spectators 
stood  or  sat  during  the  performance  of  the  choral  dances,  from 
which  in  course  of  time  both  tragedy  and  comedv  evolved.*     The 


Fig.  3.  —  Gateway  in  the  Theater  at  Epidaurus  (Restored). 

first  addition  to  the  orchestra  was  the  auditorium,  which  con- 
sisted in  early  times  in  part  of  wooden  seats  (iKpui,  "bleachers") 
erected  for  the  purpose,  in  part  no  doubt  of  the  rising  ground  of 
a  convenient  hillside.  Later  these  simple  accommodations  gave 
way  to  elaborate  structures  of  masonry,  though  some  theaters, 
notably  that  at  Oropus,  appear  never  to  have  abandoned  the 
use  of  wooden  bleachers.     The  last  portion  to  be  added  was  the 

*  For  the  latest  discussion  of  the  origin  of  tragedy  and  comedy  see  FHckinger, 
The  Greek  Theater  and  its  Drama  (1918),  pp.  1-56.  See  also  Donald  C. 
Stuart,  "The  Origin  of  Greek  Tragedy,"  Trans.  Amer.  Phil.  Assoc.  XLVII 
(IDIG),  173  ff. 
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skene.^  This  was  originally  constructed  of  wood  or  of  some  other 
perishable  material  and  was  wholly  temporary  in  character.  Not 
until  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  or  possibly  even  later  was  a 
Skene  of  stone  erected.  In  Hellenistic  times  the  front  of  the  lower 
story  of  the  scene-building  was  regularly  adorned  with  a  row  of 
columns,  surmounted  by  an  entablature  and  provided  with  doors 
or  movable  panels  of  wood  in  the  intercolumniations.  This  fea- 
ture of  the  building  was  known  as  the  proskenion,  and  the  ques- 
tion as  to  its  origin  and  its  purpose  is  one  of  the  most  difficult, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important,  problems  in  the  history  of 
the  scene-building  (p.  91).  The  best  preserved  example  of  an 
Hellenistic  proskenion  is  found  in  the  small  theater  at  Priene  in 
Asia  Minor  (Fig.  5).    ■ 

The  process  of  development  which  has  just  been  traced  is 
shown  most  clearly  in  the  case  of  the  theater  in  the  precinct  of 
Dionysus  Eleuthereus  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens,  which  so  far  as  is  known  was  the  only  Greek  theater 
in  existence  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  (Fig.  6).^  Whether 
another  existed  at  this  time  also  in  the  Lenaeum,  wherever  the 
Lenaeum  was,^  is  disputed.  But  as  we  know  nothing  concerning 
it,  we  may  dismiss  it  from  consideration. 

The  antecedents  of  this  theater  of  Dionysus  Eleuthereus  are 
veiled  in  mystery.  There  are  in  our  ancient  sources  certain  vague 
references  to  an  old  orchestra  in  the  market  place  where  theatrical 
performances  are  said  to  have  been  held  before  the  construction 
of  the  theater  on  the  slope  of  the  Acropolis. »     No  good  reason 

'Fiechter's  statement  (op.  cit.,  p.  12)  that  "  bei  einem  antiken  Tlieaterbau 
ist  wohl  stets  das  Skenengebaude  zuerst  in  Angriff  genommen  worden,  nachher 
erst  der  Zuschauerraum  "  does  not  apply,  and  was  not  intended  to  apply,  to  the 
theater  of  the  fifth  century. 

6  The  theater  at  Eretria,  as  also  that  at  Thoricus  (Fig.  2),  may  date  from  the 
closing  years  of  the  fifth  century.  But  this  is  very  uncertain  ;  see  Dorpfeld, 
Das  griechische  Theater,  pp.  109,  113. 

7  For  a  discussion  of  this  difficult  problem  see  Judeich,  Topographic  von 
Athen  (1905),  p.  263,  note  10  ;  also  Haigh-Pickard-Cambridge,  The  Attic  Theatre 
(ed.  3,  1907),  pp.  368  ff. 

8  rhotius,  s.vv.  tKpia,  6pxv<^rpa,  and  Xrivalop.     Compare  also  Plato,  Laws,  817  c 
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appears  for  disputing  tl>is  testimony,  but  we -know  nothing  more 
concerning  the  matter,  not  even  the  location  of  the  market  place 
itself.  We  are  told,  however,  by  the  late  lexicographer  Suidas 
that  about  the  year  499  b.c,  on  the  occasion  of  a  contest  between 
the  poets  Aeschylus,  Pratinas,  and  Choerilus,  the  wooden  seats 
(tK/jia)  upon  which  the  audience  was  sitting  collapsed  and  that 
as  a  result  of  this  accident  "a  theater  was  constructed."  ^  The 
precise  meaning  of  this  statement  cannot  be  recovered.  Very 
likely  Suidas  himself  could  not  with  certainty  have  elucidated  it. 
But  the  inference  is  perhaps  justifiable  that  until  this  mishap  oc- 
curred the  Athenians  had  been  content  to  hold  their  choral  and 
dramatic  festivals  in  the  market  place,  but  that  now  they  decided 
to  construct  an  auditorium  in  a  more  favorable  location.  If  this 
conjecture,  which  is  adopted  by  a  number  of  scholars,  be  sound, 
the  theater  in  the  precinct  of  Dionysus  Eleuthereus  dates  from 
about  the  year  500  b.c.  It  may  be,  however,  as  others  believe, 
that  this  site  had  been  selected  as  early  as  the  days  of  Pisistratus 
and  Thespis  (about  534  b.c.)  and  that  the  collapse  of  the  bleachers 
mentioned  by  Suidas  occurred  here  rather  than  in  the  market 
place. 

Be  this  as  it  may  —  the  correct  interpretation  will  perhaps 
never  be  Imown  —  the  theater  of  Dionysus  Eleuthereus  became 
in  course  of  time  the  only  theater  at  Athens.  It  was  here  that 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Aristophanes,  not  to  men- 
tion the  host  of  other  tragic  and  comic  poets  of  the  fifth  century, 
presented  most,  if  not  all,  of  their  plays.  And  it  continued  in  use 
for  dramatic  and  other  performances  and  spectacles  and  for  various 
public  functions  for  at  least  a  thousand  years.  Moreover  this 
theater  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  the  Acropohs  was  the  fii-st 
Greek  theater  to  be  developed  and  became  the  pattern  after 

and  Hesychius,  s.v.  iwl  k-ovalip  dywv.  This  old  orchestra  may  have  been  the 
same  as  the  orchestra  in  the  Lenaeum.  See  the  preceding  note  and  Judeich, 
op.  cit,  pp.  303,  304. 

®  Suidas,  S.V.,  Uparlvas 
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which,  though  with  infinite  variety  of  detail,  all  subsequent  Greek 
and  Roman  theaters  were  modeled.  Thus  the  fifth-century 
theater  at  Athens  occupies  a  position  of  striking  importance  in 
the  history  of  architecture;  but  more  than  this,  because  of  its 
dramatic  and  other  rehgious  and  secular  associations,  its  appeal  to 
the  imagination  far  surpasses  that  of  any  other  structure  of 
its  kind. 

The  reconstruction  of  this  ancient  building  is  therefore  a  most 
fascinating  problem.  But  it  is  a  dark  problem.  Some  of  the 
factors  necessary  for  its  solution  are  entirely  lacldng;  others 
again  are  shrouded  in  the  obscurity  of  conflicting  testimony  and 
fragmentary  evidence.  In  comparison  the  difficulties  that  pertain 
to  the  Elizabethan  theater,  perplexing  as  these  are,  are  simple 
and  easily  solved.  There  are  here  no  contemporaneous  pictures 
corresponding  to  the  rude  sketch  of  the  Swan  or  to  the  frontis- 
piece of  Messalina.  Stage  directions  too,  which  are  so  useful 
to  the  Shakespearean  scholar,  are  few  and  inconclusive ;  while 
even  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  theaters  and  plays  of  the  suc- 
ceeding period  is  incomplete  and  uncertain.  The  portion  of  the 
problem  that  still  presents  the  greatest  difficulty  centers  about 
the  skene  or  scene-building,  which  was  constructed  of  wood  and 
of  other  perishable  materials,  and  of  which  therefore  no  fragment 
or  trace  remains.  The  points  at  issue  concern  not  only  its  size, 
shape,  appearance,  and  the  like,  but  even  its  location,  and  have 
been  the  occasion  of  a  protracted  controversy.  A  complete 
solution  of  the  diSiculties  involved  is  no  doubt  impossible  of 
attainment.  But  a  study  of  the  ruins  of  the  fourth-century 
skene  and  of  the  few  surviving  fragments  of  the  fifth-century 
theater,  supplemented  by  evidence  derived  from  other  kindred 
structures  and  from  an  examination  of  the  dramatic  literature 
of  the  fifth  century,  makes  the  recovery  of  some  of  the  essential 
factors  reasonably  possible. 

This  is  the  problem  and  these  the  questions  with  which  this 
treatise  is  chiefly  concerned.     As  a  convenient  point  of  departure 
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let  us  begin  with  a  brief  description  of  the  fourth-century  theater.^*' 
We  shall  then  turn  back  to  the  earlier  structure  and  show  that 
the  remains  of  the  fourth-century  theater  furnish  a  key  for  the 
reconstruction  of  certain  features  of  the  building  as  it  existed  in 
the  days  of  Sophocles.  An  examination  of  the  hterary  evidence 
will  then  be  necessary,  and  this  will  lead  in  turn  to  a  criticism  of 
various  theories  which  have  been  proposed.  Out  of  this  there 
will  develop  a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  proskenion  which  is 
so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  Hellenistic  theater.  In  conclusion 
we  shall  propose  as  a  reasonable  hypothesis  that  the  proskenion 
was  in  point  of  origin  the  skene  itself  of  the  Aeschylean  theater. 

10  The  history  of  the  Athenian  theater  may  be  roughly  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing periods :  (1)  The  fifth  century  b.c.  ;  (2)  the  fourth  and  third  centuries  b.c.  ; 
(3)  the  second  and  first  centuries  b.c.  —  the  Hellenistic  period;  (4)  the  first 
and  second  centuries  a.d. — the  Neronian  theater;  and  (.5)  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  a.d.  —  the  Phaedrian  remodelment.  The  last  two  divisions 
taken  together  constitute  the  Roman  period.  For  a  description  of  the  Hellen- 
istic and  R(iman  reconstructions,  see  Dorpfeld,  Das  griechische  Theater,  pp.  7.S- 
96  ;  Haigh-Pickard-Cambridge,  The  Attic  Theatre  (1907),  pp.  87,  88  ;  FUckiuger, 
The  Greek  Theater  and  its  Drama,  pp.  70  ff. 


II 

THE  FOURTH-CENTURY  THEATER  AT  ATHENS  ^^ 

During  the  fifth  century  B.C.  the  theater  in  the  precinct  of 
Dionysus  Eleuthereus  became  by  the  processes  of  external  accre- 
tion and  expansion  a  structure  of  considerable  magnitude.  But 
even  until  the  close  of  the  century  apparently  both  auditorium 
and  scene-building  alike  continued  to  be  unpretentious  erections 
of  wood. ^2  In  sharp  contrast  wdth  this  earlier  building  the  new 
theater  of  the  fourth  century  was  in  the  main  an  edifice  of  stone 
and  marble.  The  date  when  this  reconstruction  was  begun 
cannot  at  present  be  determined  with  certainty,  but  it  appears 

11  Selected  bibliography  : 

Dorpfeld  und  Reisch,  Bas  griechische  Theater  (1896),  pp.  36  ff.  This  book,  in 
spite  of  repeated  attacks  by  Bethe,  Puchstein,  Petersen,  Fm-twangler  and 
others,  still  remains  the  most  authoritative  treatise  on  the  Athenian  theater. 

Puchstein,  Die  griechische  BUhne  (1901),  pp.  1-45,  100  ff.,  131  ff.  The  author 
of  this  study  according  to  his  own  confession  (p.  2)  ignored  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  dramatic  literature.  But  not  with  impunity  ;  his  conclusions 
are  either  wholly  unsound  or  open  to  serious  question.  Reviewed  by  Dorp- 
feld in  Athenische  Mittheilungen,  XXVIII  (1903),  385  ff.,  and  by  Robert 
in  Gottingische  Gelehrte  Anzeigen,  CLXIV  (1902),  413  ff. 

Turtwangler,  "  Zum  Dionysostheater  in  Athen,"  S.-B.  d.  philos.-philol.  u.  d. 
histor.  Classe  d.  k.  h.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.,  Munchen  (1901),  pp.  411  ff.  Devoted 
chiefly  to  a  discussion  of  the  date  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  theater. 

Haigh-Pickard-Cambridge,  The  Attic  Theatre  (ed.  3, 1907),  pp.  86 ff.  Although 
useful,  this  book  is  marred  by  many  faults.  Happily  it  has  recently  been 
superseded  (see  below). 

Fiechter,  Die  baugeschichtliche  Entwicklung  des  antiken  Theaters  (1914),  pp. 
9  ff.  and  passim.  A  stimulating  and  beautifully  ilkistrated  treatise  ;  some 
of  its  conclusions,  however,  cannot  be  accepted. 

riickinger.    The  Greek  Theater  and  its  Drama  (1918),  pp.  57  ff.     This  is  not 
only  the  most  recent  discussion  of  the  Greek  theater  and  its  problems,  but 
without  question  also  the  best. 
For  additional  titles  and  other  references  see  the  following  footnotes. 

12  Some  scholars  however,  notably  Puchstein  (op.  cit.,  pp.  138,  139),  and 
Furtwiingler  (op.  cit.),  have  maintained  that  the  auditorium  was  reconstructed 
wholly  or  partially  of  stone  before  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  It  is  possible 
further  that  the  stone  foundations  of  the  fourth-century  Skene  were  laid  before 
the  year  400.     For  a  discussion  of  this  matter  see  the  end  of  this  chapter  (p.  18). 


^'*''  ^'  ^l^r^V^  """"^  Fourth-Century  Theater  and  the  Precinct  of  Dio- 

NYSUS  EleUTHEREUS  AT  ATHENS  (AFTER   DoRPFELD,    MODIFIED). 
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to  have  been  brought  to  completion  under  the  able  administra- 
tion of  Lycurgus,  who  was  finance  minister  of  Athens  between  the 
years  338  and  326  b.c.^^  For  this  reason  the  fourth-century  theater 
is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  theater  of  Lycurgus  or  as  the 
Lycurgean  theater."  A  plan  of  this  building  together  with  the 
precinct  of  Dionysus  is  shown  in  figure  6.  Be  it  noted  however 
that  the  large  colonnade  which  adjoins  the  scene-building  is 
not  a  part  of  the  theater  itself  but  belongs  rather  to  the  precinct. 


Fig. 


Doric  Facade  of  one  of  the  Paraskenia  of  the  Lycurgean  Theater 
AT  Athens  (after  Fiechter). 


The  orchestra-area  was  composed  of  two  parts :  its  northern 
half  was  a  semicircle ;  its  southern  half,  a  rectangle.  The  por- 
tion inclosed  by  the  auditorium  was  surrounded  by  an  open 
gutter  which  was  bridged  by  stone  slabs  placed  -opposite  the 
aisles.  The  surface  of  the  orchestra  was  of  earth,  and  its  diameter, 
as  determined  by  the  inner  circumference  of  the  gutter,  was  19.61 

13  See  Pseudo-Plutarch,  X  Oratorwn  Vitae,  841  D  and  852  C  ;  also  Hyperides, 
Or  at.  depenl.  118  (Kenyon)  ;  Pausanias  I,  29,  16 ;  and  CIA  U,  240. 

i-»Puchstein  (op.  cit.,  pp.  131  ff.)  sought  to  prove  that  the  erection  of  the 
permanent  marble  proskenion  and  the  introduction  of  other  changes  in  the 
scene-building,  which  Dorpfeld  assigned  to  the  Hellenistic  period,  were  effected 
during  the  administration  of  Lycurgus.  But  this  hypothesis  has  met  with  little 
favor^  see  Fiechter,  op.  cit,  pp.  12,  13.  Versakis  ("  Das  Skenengebaude  des 
Dionysos-Theaters,"  Jahrbuch  d.  arch.  Instituts,  XXIV  (1909),  pp.  194  ff.) 
tried,  though  in  vain,  to  connect  the  figures  of  the  Neronian  (and  Phaedrian) 
frieze  with  this  period  (pp.  214  ff.). 
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meters  or  sixty-four  feet,  four  inches.  This  is  equal  to  sixty 
Aeginetan- Attic  feet  of  12.87  inches  (.327  m.)  each,  a  fact  that 
is  believed  by  Dorpfeld  to  be  ''significant  as  showing  that  the 
orchestra  was  the  starting  point  in  the  measurements  and  not 
incidentally  derived  from  some  other  part  of  the  theater."  ^^ 
As  we  shall  see  later  (p.  31)  the  orchestra-area  of  the  fifth-century 
theater  had  the  same  diameter.  Whether  the  circle  of  the  orchestra 
was  ever  made  complete  and  indicated  by  means  of  a  curbing, 
as  in  the  theater  at  Epidaurus  (Fig.  1),  is  not  known.  The  parodi 
at  their  narrowest  points  were  about  eight  and  a  half  feet  (2.60  m.) 
in  width. ^^ 

The  vast  auditorium  with  its  massive  retaining  walls,  its  row 
of  handsome  marble  thrones  and  its  tier  upon  tier  of  seats  need 
not  be  described  in  detail.  As  the  plan  shows,  it  was  quite  irregu- 
lar in  shape,  and  extended  upward  to  the  scarp  of  the  AcropoHs. 
It  provided  accommodation  for  at  least  fourteen  thousand  per- 
sons. ^^  In  ancient  times  a  roadway  which  skirted  the  Acropolis 
close  under  its  cliff  had  crossed  the  site  of  the  theater.  The 
earliest  auditorium  probably  did  not  extend  beyond  this  hne 
(p.  23),  but  sooner  or  later  the  road  came  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  theater  as  a  diazoma  (passageway).  In  the  Lycurgean  audi- 
torium the  level  of  this  diazoma  was  about  twenty-six  feet  above 
that  of  the  original  road  (Fig.  17)  and  the  sweep  of  its  curve  was 
consequently  made  greater  that  it  might  conform  the  more  exactly 
to  the  contour  of  the  tiers  of  seats.  We  may  note  further  that 
the  curve  of  the  rows  of  seats  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  auditorium 
was  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  orchestra.  The  spaces  on  either 
side  between  the  gutter  and  the  row  of  thrones  grew  gradually 

"  The  quotation  is  from  Flickinger  (op.  cit. ,  p.  69) ,  but  is  a  paraphrase  of 
Dorpfeld's  statement  (-Das  griechische  Theater,  p.  59). 

16  It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the  scale  of  measurement  given  by 
Dorpfeld  (op.  cit.,  Taf.  2),  is  incorrect.  It  should  be  the  same  as  that  for 
Tafel  1  ;  compare  Tafeln  3  and  4. 

"  If  only  sixteen  inches  were  allowed  for  each  person  the  seating  capacity 
would  have  been  about  seventeen  thousand  (Dorpfeld,  op.  cit..  p.  44). 
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wider  as  one  approached  the  parodi.  This  was  no  doubt  a  con- 
venient arrangement  as  facihtating  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the 
spectators ;  an  explanation  of  its  origin  will  be  proposed  in  con- 
nection with  the  discussion  of  the  earlier  theater  (p.  35). 

But  the  problems  that  concern  the  orchestra  and  the  auditorium 
are  simple  indeed  in  comparison  with  those  which  confront  us 
when  we  undertake  to  restore  the  scene-building.  Many  factors 
essential  to  its  reconstruction  have  been  lost  beyond  recovery. 
Extensive  portions  of  the  foundation  walls  and  a  few  scattered 
bits  of  the  superstructure  alone  have  been  preserved;  the  re- 
mainder can  be  restored  only  by  conjecture.     It  was  a  large 


Fig.  8.  —  Ground  Plan  of  the  Fifth-Century   Skene   of  the   Theater  at 
Athens  as  Conjecturally  Restored  by  Fiechter. 

rectangular  structure  one  hundred  fifty-two  feet  in  length  and 
twenty-one  feet  deep  at  the  center.  At  the  ends  of  this  shallower 
portion  two  wings,  each  about  sixteen  and  one-half  feet  in  depth 
and  twenty-three  feet  wide,  and  known  as  paraskenia,  projected 
toward  the  auditorium.  The  front  of  each  of  the  paraskenia  was 
adorned  with  six  small  Doric  columns  and  a  simple  Doric  frieze 
(Fig.  7),  from  the  fragments  of  which  Dorpfeld  was  able  to  cal- 
culate with  approximate  accuracy  the  height  of  these  projecting 
wings  and  therefore  the  height  of  the  first  story  of  the  entire 
scene-building.     This  was  about  thirteen  feet. 

The  reconstruction,  however,  of  these  paraskenia  is  involved 
in  difficulties.  The  massiveness  of  the  foundations  is  puzzling, 
and  would  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  a  more  substantial 
superstructure   than   a   colonnade.     Possibly,    as    Fiechter   sug- 
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gests/8  this  had  been  at  first  a  solid  wall  (Fig.  8).  The  nature 
of  the  sides  also  is  in  doubt.  From  the  appearance  of  a  corner- 
piece  of  the  architrave  Dorpfeld  concluded  ^^  that  the  sides  as 
well  as  the  front  were  adorned  with  columns  (Fig.  9).  But 
Fiechter  ^°  denies  the  validity  of  this  conclusion  and  restores  the 
sides  rather  as  walls  terminating  in  antae  (Fig.  10).  Dorpfeld 
further  conjectured  that  a  colonnade  extended  also  along  the 
front  of  the  skene  between  the  columnated  paraskeriia  (Fig.  9), 
but  this  proposal  also  has  been  repeatedly  and  vigorously  attacked, 
and  no  longer  has  the  support  even  of  Dorpfeld  himself.-^     What 


Fig. 
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9. Ground  Plan  of  the  Fourth-Century  Skene  of  the  Theater  at 

Athens  as  Restored  by  Dorpfeld. 


then  was  the  appearance  of  this  central  portion  of  the  skene? 
No  one  can  say  with  certainty.  The  foundations  furnish  no 
clue.  Instead  of  the  three  doors  conjecturally  restored  by  Dorp- 
feld (Fig.  9)  on  the  analogy  of  the  scene-building  at  Eretria,  there 
may  have  been  actually  but  one  door  ;  while  Fiechter  has  recently 
proposed  an  entirely  different  arrangement. 22  The  front  of  the 
upper  story  of  the  Hellenistic  theater  at  Oropus  consisted  of 
five  large  openings  with  four  intervening  piers  (Fig.  11).  The 
Hellenistic  reconstruction  of  the  theater  at  Ephesus  had  seven  such 

18  Op.  cit,  p.  10. 

19  Das  fjriechische  Theater,  p.  65  and  fig.  21. 

20  Op.  cit.,  pp.  100,  101.     Compare  also  Puchstein,  op.  cit,  pp.  100  ff.,  131  ff 

21  Jahrb.  d.  arch.  Inst.,  Anzieger,  XXVIII  (1913),  38. 

22  Op.  cit.,  pp.  .34  ff.,  (36  ff. 
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openings,  and  traces  of  a  similar  construction  are  said  to  have 
been  found  also  at  Priene.  From  these  facts  Fiechter  makes  the 
precarious  deduction  that  the  fagade  of  the  scene-building  in 
the  fourth  century  consisted  in  its  central  portion  of  a  series  of 
open  spaces  and  massive  piers.  In  conformit}^  with  this  theory 
he  explains  the  Hellenistic  proskenion  as  an  extraneous  addition 
imported  from  southern  Italy.  A  glance  at  his  restoration  of 
the  Lycurgean  skene  (Fig.  12),  however,  is  sufficient  to  insure  its 
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Fig.   10.  — •  Ground    Plan   of   the    Fourth-Century   Skene   of   the   Theater 
AT  Athens  as  Restored  by  Fiechter. 

rejection,  while  the  hj^pothesis  by  which  he  eliminates  the  embar- 
rassing proskenion  is  merely  an  adroit  subterfuge  (see  further 
p.  109). 

The  space  inclosed  by  the  fagade  of  the  scene-building  and  the 
two  paraskenia,  it  is  generally  assumed,  was  occupied  during 
the  dramatic  performances  by  a  temporary  erection  of  wood. 
According  to  certain  scholars  this  was  a  stage  (cf.  Fig.  12) ;  in 
the  judgment  of  others,  a  variable  background.  Both  views 
are  based  solely  on  conjecture  ;  not  a  trace  of  either  of  the  assumed 
constructions  remains  to  dispel  uncertainty.  But  the  advocates 
of  the  second  theory  have  the  stronger  case.  The  assumption  of 
a  stage  in  the  fourth  century,  as  also  in  the  fifth,  is  supported 
only  by  a  series  of  unconvincing  hypotheses  and  will  not,  I  befieve, 
be  able  much  longer  to  weather  the  storm  of  criticism  which  it 
has  provoked. 23     The  alternative  theory,  like  the  first,  appears 

23  For  an  admirable  presentation  of  the  arguments  on  which  this  conchision 
is  based,  together  witli  a  brief  bibliography  of  the  controversy,  see  Flickinger, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  78-10.3  and  also  pp.  59,  60.     As  will  be  seen  below,  however  (p.  36), 
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in  more  than  one  form.  According  to  Dorpfeld  this  background, 
to  which  he  applies  the  term  proskenion,  consisted  at  times  of  a 
row  of  posts  or  columns  with  panels  between,  at  other  times  of 
more  distinctively  realistic  erections,  or  again  only  of  large  painted 
screens  (Schmuckwande).  The  dramas  of  this  period,  he  observes, 
demanded  for  their  adequate  presentation  several  different  types 
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Fig.  11.  —  Front  Elevation  of  the  Scene-Building  at  Oropijs  as  Restored 

BY  Fiechter. 

of  settings,  from  which  he  concludes  that  "these  various  decora- 
tions must  have  been  provided  by  means  of  movable  proskenia  of 
wholly  different  forms  (Diese  verschiedenen  Dekorationen  mussten 
durch  beweghche  Proskenien  von  ganz  verschiedener  Form  gebildet 
werden)."24  But  the  majority  of  those  who  beUeve  that  a  pro- 
skenion occupied  the  space  between  the  paraskenia  in  the  Lycurgean 
theater  hold  that  it  was  already  of  the  conventional  type  found 

I  do  not  a^ee  with  the  author  in  his  interpretation  of  dva^atveiv  and  Kara^alveiv 
(p.  91).  For  a  statement  of  the  arguments  on  the  opposing  side,  see  Haigh, 
op.  rit.,  pp.  140  ff.  Tlie  most  recent  defense  of  the  stage-theory,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  is  that  by  Petersen,  Die  attische  Tragodie  als  Bild-  und  Buhnenkunst 
(191.5),  pp.  539  ff.  See  my  review  of  this  treatise  in  Class.  Phil.  XIII  (1918), 
216  ff. 

^■i  Dns  (/riechische  Theater  (1896),  p.  376.     See  further  page  92  below,  where 
Dorpfeld's  theory  of  the  proskenion  will  be  discussed  in  detail. 
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regularly  in  the  Hellenistic  scene-building,  as  at  Oropus  (Fig.  11), 
Priene  (Fig.  5)  and  at  Athens  itself  (Fig.  13).  In  other  words, 
it  was  a  simple  colonnade  with  a  flat,  or  nearly  flat,  roof,  and  the 
spaces  between  its  columns  could  be  closed  by  means  of  wooden 
panels  (TriVaKcs)  or  left  open  in  accordance  with  the  varjang  scenic 
requirements.  But  the  material  of  the  entire  structure  was  wood, 
not  in  part  stone  or  marble  as  regularh'  in  the  Hellenistic  period.^^ 
This  theory  is,  I  beUeve,  the  only  one  that  can  be  considered 
tenable.  It  makes  possible  a  saner  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  Hellenistic   proskenion   than  does   any  other  hypothesis 
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Fig.  13.  —  Ground    Plan    of    the    Hellenistic  Scene-Building   at   Athens 

(after  Dorpfeld). 


and  is  supported  by  the  discovery  of  traces  of  a  similar  construc- 
tion in  the  theaters  at  Sicyon,  Megalopolis,  and  elsewhere.  More- 
over, there  have  been  found  certain  Dehan  inscriptions  of  the 
early  third  century,  which  refer  to  the  old  w^ooden  scene-building 
at  Delos  and  which  mention  the  proskenion  and  its  panels. ^^  This 
is  sufficient  to  justify  the  assumption  of  a  similar  erection  in  the 
theater  at  Athens ;  and  that  a  proskenion  of  some  kind  was 
alread}'  in  existence  in  the  days  of  Lycurgus  is  proved  by  the 

25  Puctustein  assigned  the  permanent  proskenion  to  the  fourth  century ;  see 
above,  note  14.  It  should  be  observed  that  some  scholars,  of  whom  Puchstein 
was  one,  have  accepted  the  assumption  of  a  conventional  proskenion  in  the 
fourth  century,  but  have  interpreted  it  as  a  stage,  not  as  a  background  for  the 
actors.  This  is  merely  one  form  of  the  stage-theory  mentioned  above  ;  see 
note  2.3. 

26  The  dates  of  these  particular  inscriptions  are  290  and  282  B.C.  See 
Homolle,  Bulletin  de  corres.  hell.  (1894),  161  ff.;  Haigh,  op.  cit,  pp.  379  ff. 
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fact  that  the  famous  courtesan  Nannion,  who  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  fourth-century  writers,  was  nicknamed  "  Proskenion, " 
''because/'  as  Harpocration  records,^^  "outwardly  she  appeared 
more  comely."  This  rather  enigmatic  explanation  is  happily 
elucidated  by  the  fuller  statement  in  Athenaeus,^  that  "Nannion 
was  called  'Proskenion'  because  she  had  a  pretty  face  and 
adorned  herself  with  rich  garments  and  ornaments  of  gold,  but 
when  she  removed  her  garments  she  was  most  ill-favored  to  look 
upon."  Some  scholars  see  in  these  statements  a  reference  to 
painted  scenery,  but  the  Delian  inscriptions  mentioned  above 
are  sufficient  to  chsprove  this  interpretation.-^ 

We  assume  then  that  a  temporary  wooden  proskenion  was 
employed  in  the  fourth-century  theater.  It  would  be  of  the 
same  height  as  the  first  story  of  the  scene-building  and  its  columns 
would  harmonize  with  those  of  the  two  paraskenia.  In  the 
Hellenistic  reconstruction,  which  so  far  as  is  known  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  erection  of  a  permanent  colonnade  and  in  the  cur- 
tailment of  the  paraskenia  (Fig.  13),™  the  columns  of  the  proskenion 
were  set  at  a  distance  of  about  four  feet  back  of  the  front  line 
of  the  wings.  And  it  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  in  the  Lycur- 
gean  scene-building  also  they  occupied  the  same  relative  position. 
For,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter  (p.  30),  up  to  this 
time  at  least,  the  development  of  the  theater  after  its  main  f eatm-es 

27  S.V.  'NdvvLoV  .  .  .  ' A.vTL<pd.vqs  5k  6  veurepos  ev  tQs  vepl  eraipuv  tt^v  l^dvvidv 
(pr]<Ti  Upoa-K-nuioi'  eirovop-d^ecdai  did  to  f^wdev  5oKe?v  ev/j-opcpOTepav  eivai. 

28  XIII,  .587  b  :  UpocTKriviov  iireKaXe'iTO  i]  ^dvvLov,  on  Trpoffuiirdv  re  affreiov  eixe 
Kai  ixPV'TO  XPi'O'^0'5  Kui  ifxaTiois  TroXvTeXiffi.  eKdvaa  5e  TJv  aldXpoTdrT). 

29  Moreover  this  interpretation  wonld  be  possible  only  if  Nannion  had  been 
called  cK-qv-r),  not  vpo(TKriviov.  Furthermore,  the  expressions  employed,  e/cSDo-a 
and  t6  f^iodev  evuopcporepav  (which  implies  to  '4v5odev  al(xxporipav),  would  hardly 
have  been  suitable  if  applied  to  painted  scenes,  but  were  entirely  fitting  if  the 
speaker  or  writer  had  in  mind  a  structure  that  within  was  rough  and  unfinished, 
but  outwardly  was  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Petersen's  explanation  of  the  proskenion  (op.  cit,  pp.  540  ff.)  is  quite  uupos- 
sible  of  acceptance. 

30  Their  facades  were  moved  back  about  six  and  a  quarter  feet.  Fiechtcr  (op. 
cit.,  pp.  9  ff.)  defends  Dorpfeld  in  this  matter  (Das  f/rieclmche  Theater,  p.  63) 
and  rejects  the  heresies  of  Bethe  (Gottin.  Gel.  Anz.  CLIX  (1897).  720  ff.), 
Puchstein  (op.  cit,  pp.  131  ff.),  and  Petersen  (Jahrb.  d.  arch.  Inst.,  XXIII 
(1890),  .S3  ff.). 
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were  once  established  had  been  conservatively    evolutional    in 
character  rather  than  marked  by  radical  changes. ^^ 

So  far  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  upper  story  of  the 
scene-building.  That  there  was  a  second  story  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  even  before  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  certain  plays 
demanded  such  a  superstructure  for  their  presentation  (see  p.  59). 
But  regarding  its  size  and  appearance  nothing  is  known.  It  may 
be,  as  Fiechter  contends,  that  it  resembled  the  upper  portion  of 
the  Hellenistic  scene-buildings  at  Oropus  and  Ephesus,  the  fagades 
of  which,  as  we  saw  above,  consisted  of  a  series  of  large  openings 
and  piers  (p.  13  and  Fig.  11).  But  this  is  wholly  conjectural. 
Within  the  main  hall  of  the  skene  stood  a  row  of  supporting  col- 
umns, apparently  ten  in  number,  but  these  are  not  certainly 
assignable  to  the  Lycurgean  period. ^^  There  was  also  in  this 
hall  a  massive  foundation  (Fig.  6),  but  its  purpose  still  remains 
in  doubt.  Finally  at  the  back  of  the  hall  there  ran  a  low  wall, 
in  the  upper  surface  of  which  were  cut  large  rectangular  holes 
at  regular  intervals.  As  an  explanation  of  this  mysterious  con- 
struction Dorpfeld  originally  suggested  that  the  upper  story  of 
the  scene-building  was  of  wood  and  that  these  holes  were  intended 
to  receive  its  massive  supporting  beams.  Later,  however,  he 
ventured  the  conjecture  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  fourth 
century  the  lower  story  was  of  wood  and  that  this  wall  served 
as  its  support.^  Possibly,  as  Fiechter  suggests,^*  this  wall  was 
constructed  before  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  But  this  is 
still  quite  uncertain. 

31  As  Flickinger  remarks  (op.  cit.,  p.  70):  "this  fourth-century  structure 
probably  reproduced  in  stone  the  main  outlines  of  the  earlier  theater  in  which 
the  later  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  all  the  plays  of  Aristophanes 
■were  performed.'"  I  have  shown  in  my  article,  "  The  Key  to  the  Reconstruction 
of  the  Fifth-Centuiy  Theater  at  Athens"  {Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Class.  Phil.,  V, 
55  ff.,  May,  1918),  that  this  is  certainly  the  case. 

32  Das  griechische  Theater,  p.  61. 

33  Das  griechische  Theater,  p.  61  ;  Athenische  Mitteilungen,  XXXII  (1907), 
231.  Versakis  (Jahrb.  d.  arch.  Inst.,  XXIV  (1009),  223,  224),  argued  that  its 
purpose  was  to  strengthen  the  rear  wall  of  the  skene. 

3<  Op.  cit,  p.  11  (see  tig.  8,  above). 
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At  a  distance  of  about  sixty-five  feet  to  the  south  of  the  scene- 
building  were  discovered  the  foundations  of  the  new  temple  of 
Dionysus,  for  which  the  famous  sculptor  Alcamenes  ,made  a 
colossal  chryselephantine  statue  of  the  god.  Pausanias,  who 
made  an  extended  journey  through  Greece  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  after  Christ,  mentions  both  the  temple  and 
the  statue  in  his  account  of  Athens  (I,  20,  3).  As  Alcamenes 
flourished  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century,  his  last 
recorded  work  being  a  group  to  commemorate  the  victory  of 
Thrasybulus  and  his  compatriots  over  the  Thirty  Tyrants  in  403, 
it  is  probable  that  this  temple  was  erected  either  before  the  close 
of  this  century  or  very  shortly  thereafter.  Its  foundation  con- 
sisted of  blocks  of  breccia  or  conglomerate,  a  material  that  was 
not  employed  at  Athens  for  this  purpose  until  after  the  death 
of  Pericles  (429  B.C.).  It  follows  therefore  that  the  date  of  the 
temple  falls  between  the  years  425  and  390  B.C.  Furtwangler  ^s 
and  Gardner  36  assign  it  to  the  Peace  of  Nicias  (421-415  B.C.). 
But  possibly  it  was  not  erected  until  after  the  battle  of  Cyzicus 
(410  B.C.),  when  under  the  leadership  of  the  demagogue  Cleophon 
(410-404  B.C.)  the  Athenians  for  a  brief  interval,  fatuously 
confident  that  the  democracy  had  been  completely  restored,  turned 
once  more  to  the  architectural  adorrmient  of  their  city.  Among 
the  activities  of  this  period  was  included  the  completion  of  the 
beautiful  temple  on  the  Acropolis  known  as  the  Erechtheum. 

The  bearing  of  this  apparent  digression  is  clear  when  we  note 
that  the  foundations  of  the  scene-building  and  of  the  adjacent 
coloimade  were  similar  to  those  of  this  new  temple.  Moreover 
these  three  structures  appear  to  have  been  arranged  in  accordance 
with  a  single  plan ;  the  temple  is  virtually  parallel  to  the  portico 
and  the  skene.^    For  these  reasons  the  erection  of  the  new  theater 

35  Op.  cit.,  p.  413. 

36  E.  A.  Gardner,  Ancient  Athens  (1902),  pp.  31,  435,  436. 

37  Dorpfeld  in  Das  griechische  Theater,  Tafel  2,  represents  them  as  exactly 
parallel,  but  in  Tafel  1,  which  is  presumably  more  accurate  (Judeich,  Topo- 
graphic von  Athen,  1905,  p.  279,  note  6),  the  lines  slightly  diverge.     See  also 
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is  conjecturally  assigned  by  some  scholars  to  the  closing  decades 
of  the  fifth  century .^8  Fiechter  however  accepts  this  conclusion 
only  so  far  as  concerns  the  foundations ;  the  scene-building  itself 
may  still  have  been  a  wooden  structure.^'  Only  the  recovery  of 
certain  factors  which  are  now  missing  will  make  a  definitive  deci- 
sion possible.  Until  then,  as  Fiechter  rightly  observes,  we  must 
continue  to  grope  in  the  dark. 

Noack,  S/cTjvr;  Tpa7tKi7,  Eine  Studie  iiberdie  scenischen  Anlagen  aufder  Orchestra 
des  Aischylos  und  der  anderen  Tragikern  (1915),  p.  1. 

38  Furtwangler  (op.  cit.)  proposed  the  years  421-413  b.c.  Gardner  (op.  cit., 
pp.  435,  4.36,  448)  says  "perhaps  as  early  as  420  b.c";  see  also  Puchstein, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  131  ff.     Dorpfeld  had  suggested  the  years  350-330  b.c. 

39  Op.  cit.,  pp.  11,  12.     See  also  Flickiuger,  op.  cit.,  p.  67. 


Ill 
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The  splendid  theater  of  the  days  of  Lycurgus  and  Menander, 
though  built  in  the  main  of  limestone  and  marble,  admits  of 
but  a  partial  reconstruction.  How  much  greater  the  difficulties 
encountered  when  we  undertake  to  restore  the  less  substantial 
building  of  the  time  of  Pericles  !  Of  this  structure  almost  nothing 
has  been  preserved;  yet  this  little  when  examined  closely  tells 
an  extraordinarily  fascinating  story.  Indeed  even  the  meagerness 
of  the  remains  is  itself  significant,  for  it  proves  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  building  was  constructed  in  greater  part  of  perishable 
materials. 

The  foundations  of  our  knowledge  of  the  fifth-century  theater 
were  first  securely  laid  by  Dorpfeld  when  in  the  winter  of  1885-86 
he  discovered  beneath  the  inner  end  of  the  eastern  parodus  of 
the  Lycurgean  theater  a  curvilinear  cutting  in  the  bedrock  and 
underneath  the  ruins  of  the  scene-building  two  portions  of  an 
ancient  retaining  wall  (Fig.  14,  V,  R,  and  Q,  respectively).  The 
stones  which  constitute  the  larger  of  these  pieces  of  wall   (R) 

■*o  Selected  bibliography : 
von   Wilamowitz-Moelleiidorff,    "Die    Biihne    des  Aischylos,"   Hermes,    XXI 

(1886),  597  ff.     This  was  the  first  attempt  to  interpret  the  early  plays  of 

Aeschylus  in  accordance  with  Dorpfeld's  discoveries ;    it  has  exercised  a 

profound  influence  upon  subsequent  discussions  of  Aeschylean  dramaturgy. 
Todt,  "Noch  Einmal  die  Buhne  des  Aeschylos,"  Fhilologus,  XLVIII  (1889), 

505  ff. ;  reactionary  and  unconvincing. 
Dorpfeld  und  Reisch,  Bas  grlechische  Theater  (1896),  pp.  24  ff.,  176  ff.,  366  ff. 
Haigh,  The  Attic  Theater  (ed.  3,  1907),  pp.  80  ff. 
Noack,  ^KTjvT]  TpayiK'fi,  eine  Studie  i'tber  die  scenisrhen  Anlage  auf  der  Orchestra 

des  Aischylos  und  der  arideren  Tragikern  (1915)  ;  disappointing  on  the  side 

of  dramatic  interpretation. 
Allen,    "The   Key   to   the   Reconstruction    of   the   Fifth-Century  Theater   at 

Athens,"  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Class.  Phil.  V  (1918),  55  ff. 
riickinger,    The  Greek  Theater  and  its  Drama  (1918),  pp.  63  ff. 
For  other  references  see  the  following  footnotes. 
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are  carefully  fitted  together  in  the  polygonal  style  of  masonry 
and  their  exterior  surface  was  evidently  intended  to  be  seen. 
This  surface  moreover  forms  a  circular  arc  (Fig.  15)  from  which 
Dorpfeld  was  enabled  to  calculate  to  a  nicety  the. diameter  of 
the  circle  of  which  it  was  originally  a  portion.  This  was  about 
twenty-four  meters  or  about  seventy-eight  feet,  nine  inches. 
And  when  the  circle  thus  indicated  was  described,  it  not  only 
included  the  second  piece  of  wall  (Q)  but  passed  over  the  cutting 
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Fig.   14.  —  Plan  Showing  the  Remains  of  the  Fifth-Century  Theater  at 
Athens  (after  Dorpfeld). 

in  the  rock  at  V  as  well.  From  these  facts  Dorpfeld  drew  the 
conclusion  that  there  had  anciently  existed  here  a  wall  inclosing 
a  circular  space  the  southern  portion  of  which  formed  a  terrace. 
And  as  portions  of  the  native  rock  within  this  circle  were  found 
standing  almost  to  the  level  of  the  fourth-century  orchestra, 
the  surface  of  this  old  terrace  must  have  been  of  approximately 
the  same  height.  The  southernmost  arc  of  the  terrace  therefore 
stood  about  two  meters  or  six  and  a  half  feet  above  the  sloping 
terrain  (Fig.  16),  while  its  northernmost  portion  formed  a  slight 
depression  in  the  hillside.     The  material  and  the  workmanship 
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of  the  retaining  wall  show  that  this  terrace  cannot  have  been 
constructed  much  later  than  the  year  500  b.c.  and  may  have  been 
built  several  decades  earlier.  Dorpfeld  concluded  therefore 
that  this  circular  terrace  was  the  orchestra  of  the  early  fifth- 
century  theater,  and  this  conclusion  has  met  with  universal 
acceptance. 

It  is  customary  accordingly  to  refer  to  this  terrace  as  the  or- 
chestra, but  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained  presently  I  shall 
adopt    the    designation    "orchestra-terrace."     Whether    it    was 

originally  designed  to  serve  as 
the  orchestra  of  the  theater  is 
not  certain ;  Gardner  suggests 
that  "possibly  it  was  an  early 
threshing  floor."  *i  But  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  outer 
diameter  of  this  terrace  was 
•  about  fourteen  feet,  five  inches 
_  ^,  T,  T.  greater  than  that  of  the  Ly- 

FiG.  15.  —  Ground  Plan  and  Elevation    " 

OF  A  Portion  of  the  Retaining  Wall    CUrgean  Orchestra    (p.   9),   and 
(Fig.   14,  R)   of  the  Old  Orchestra-    r      x,         .,     .    .,        ,    ,. 
Terrace  (after  Dorpfeld).  lurtnei    inai   Lne    latiei     occu- 

pied only  in  part  the  site  of 
the  orchestra-terrace.  When  the  theater  was  reconstructed, 
therefore,  it  was  moved  about  thirty  feet  to  the  north,*^  go  ^g 
to  make  room  for  the  new  scene-building  and  its  adjacent  colon- 
nade (Fig.  6)  and  to  utiHze  to  better  advantage  the  declivity  of 
the  Acropolis.  At  the  same  time  its  axis  was  shifted  about  eight 
feet  toward  the  west  (Fig.  14). 

«E.  A.  Gardner,  Ancient  Athens  (W02) ,  p.  123.  My  colleague.  Professor 
O.  M.  Washburn,  doubts  this,  for  the  reason  that  threshing  floors  were  regularly- 
constructed  in  very  windy  places. 

42  This  figure  is  obtained  by  measuring  the  distance  between  the  inner  curve 
of  the  gutter  of  the  fourth-century  orchestra  and  the  northernmost  arc  of  the 
orchestra^terrace.  It  is  customary  to  state  (Dorpfeld,  op.  cit. ,  p.  28  ;  so  Flick- 
inger,  op.  cit.,  pp.  65,  68 ;  and  others)  that  the  theater  was  moved  northward 
about  fifty  feet,  which  is  the  distance  between  the  southernmost  points  of  the 
two  circles.  But  this  mode  of  reckoning  can  be  shown,  I  believe,  to  be  incor- 
rect (p.  32) . 
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A  little  way  down  the  slope,  about  thirty-six  feet  southwest 
of  the  terrace-wall,  stood  the  small  sixth-century  temple  of  Diony- 
sus Eleuthereus  (Figs.  14  and  16).  In  its  cella  was  kept  the  ancient 
wooden  statue  of  the  god,  which  had  been  brought  from  Eleutherae 
to  Athens  and  for  whose  priest  was  reserved  the  chief  seat  in 
the  neighboring  theater  (Pausanias,  I,  20,  2 ;   and  38,  8). 

Excavations  conducted  in  the  central  portion  of  the  auditorium 
in  the  year  1889  revealed  the  fact  that  during  the  fifth  century  the 
natural  slope  of  the  hillside  at  this  point  had  been  gradually  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  successive  layers  of  soil  (Fig.  17).  An 
examination  of  the  fragments  of  pottery,  which  were  discovered  in 
the  different  strata,  showed  beyond  question  that  the  lowest  of 
these  layers  must  have  been  put  in  place  before  the  middle  of  this 
century  (i.e.  before  about  450  b.c.),^^  and  that  the  other  strata 
were  not  superposed  until  later ;  from  which  it  is  clear  that  the 
acclivity  of  the  early  auditorium  was  not  so  great  as  in  later 
times.  The  difference  between  the  gradient  of  the  Aeschylean 
theater  and  that  of  the  fourth  century  is  roughly  indicated  in 
figure  17.  And  the  ancient  roadway  which  crossed  the  site  of 
the  auditorium  was  gradually  raised  and  the  sweep  of  its  curve 
increased  until  in  the  Lycurgean  theater  it  formed  a  broad  diazoma 
some  twenty-six  feet  above  its  original  level  (p.  10,  and  Figs. 
6  and  17).  It  appears  therefore  to  be  a  reasonable  conjecture 
that  in  the  time  of  Aeschylus  the  auditorium  did  not  extend 
beyond  this  road.*^ 

Apart  from  this  early  fill  beneath  the  auditorium  the  vestiges  of 
the  orchestra-terrace  are  the  only  remains  that  can  be  assigned 
with  certainty  to  the  theater  of  Aeschylus.  West  of  the  terrace, 
however,  were  uncovered  two  pieces  of  an  ancient  wall  (Fig.  14,  D), 
which  evidently  had  been  erected  early  in  the  fifth  century.  But 
whether  this  wall  was  a  part  of  the  theater  is  not  certain.     Dorp- 

<8  Schneider,  "Vase des Xenoclesund  Kleisophos,"  Athen.  Mitth.,  XIV  (1889), 
329  ff.,  especially  p.  333  ;  Dorpfeld,  Das  griechische  Theater,  pp.  30,  31. 
^  So  also  Flickinger,  op.  cit.,  p.  66,  note  1. 
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feld  conjectured  that  it  may  have  been  a  retaining  wall  for  the 
western  parodus,'*^  and  I  shall  point  out  presently  certain  reasons 
for  beUe\ing  this  explanation  to  be  correct  (see  below,  p.  33). 
The  alternative  suggestion  that  it  may  have  been  a  portion  of 
the  auditorium  can  easily  be  shown  to  be  mitenable.**^  The  pur- 
pose of  two  other  pieces  of  ancient  masomy  which  were  discovered 
in  the  area  of  the  theater  (Fig.  14,  B,  and  J)  cannot  be  determined. 
Equally  obscure  is  the  significance  of  some  traces  of  a  foundation 
in  the  western  parodus.*^  Gardner  assigns  them  to  the  fifth- 
centmy  theater  and  calls  them  "foundations  of  passage."  ^  Puch- 
stein  regarded  them  rather  as  a  portion  of  the  foundations  of 
a  pre-Lycurgean  auditorium.*^ 

At  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  fourth-century  auditorium 
was  found  a  stone  marked  with  the  letters  0  and  X  and  bearing 
an  inscription  written  in  the 
Attic  alphabet  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifth  century- : 
B0AH5  YTTHPeiON,  "ofthe 
servants  of  the  senate"  (Fig. 

18).  This  stone  was  built  into  Fig.  is.  —  Stone  with  Ixscription- 
J.1  11    •       •  i    J  •<•  Found  in  the  Theater  at  Athens. 

the  wall  in  mverted  position 

and  had  evidently  been  intended  for  another  place  and  pur- 
pose. It  has  accordingly  been  accepted  by  a  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  scholars  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  stone 
auditorium  before  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  ^'^     But  the  rela- 

«  Op.  cit.,  p.  31.  Noack  (op.  cit.,  p.  5)  says :  "Die  Mauer  D  kann  schleclit- 
erdings  uichts  anderes  als  eiue  Sttitzmauer  fiir  einen  Rampenweg  bedeuten." 

«  Origiually  proposed  by  Dorpfeld  (op.  cit,  pp.  28,  31),  this  explanation  is 
frequently  mentioned  as  a  possibility,  as  by  Judeich  (  Topographic  von  Athen 
(l'JO.5),  p.  27(5),  and  Haigli  (op.  cit,  p.  85). 

''^  These  lie  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  retaining  wall  of  the  western  wing 
of  the  auditorium  (tig.  l-t,  CC).  Dorpfeld  (Das  griechische  Theater)  indicates 
them  in  Tafeln  1  and  3,  but  does  not  mention  them  in  his  text. 

^8  Ancient  Athens  (1902),  p.  436. 

^9  Die  griechische  Buhne  (1901),  p.  138. 

™  So  e.</.,  Furtwangler,  op.  cit.,  pp.  414,  415 ;  Puchstein,  op.  cit,  pp.  138,  139  ; 
Miiller,  Das  attische  Blihnenwesen  (1902),  pp.  35,  36. 
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tion  of  this  stone  to  the  theater  is  still  problematic,  as  is  true 
also  of  still  another  fragment  bearing  the  broken  inscription 
0  KGPYON.^^  As  this  inscription  however  does  not  admit  of 
an  interpretation  and  as  the  stone  on  which  it  appears  was  not 
found  in  the  theater,  it  sheds  no  light  upon  our  problem  and  may 
accordingly  be  dismissed  from  consideration. 

This  completes  the  enumeration  of  the  certain  and  the  conjec- 
tural remains  of  the  fifth-century  theater.  If  this  were  the  sum 
total  of  the  evidence  at  our  command,  there  construction  of  that 
early  building  would  indeed  be  impossible.  That  it  is  at  least 
partially  feasible,  we  owe  to  the  theater  of  the  fourth  century, 
whose  ruins  were  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Ever  since 
the  discovery  of  the  old  orchestra-terrace  in  the  winter  of  1885-86 
scholars  have  believed  that  the  structure  of  which  this  was  once 
a  part  must  have  come  to  resemble  more  or  less  closely  the  stone 
edifice  that  was  erected  in  its  place  during  the  fourth  century. 
But  the  failure  to  observe  a  certain  striking  relationship  between 
the  ruins  of  these  two  structures  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  divergent 
hypotheses,  no  one  of  which  could  with  positiveness  be  declared 
to  be  correct.  The  attitude  of  those  who  have  attempted  to 
solve  the  problem  is  reflected  in  the  recent  remark  of  Fiechter 
(which  however  in  its  context  has  reference  specifically  to  the 
Skene)  :  "what  the  building  looked  like,  no  one  knows."  ^-  The 
chief  points  in  dispute  concern  the  shape  and  size  of  the  audito- 
rium, the  position  of  the  parodi  and  the  angle  which  these  formed 
with  the  axis  of  the  theater,  and  finally  the  location,  size,  and 
appearance  of  the  scene-building.  For  years  rival  theories  have 
been  contending  for  the  mastery  with  no  umpire  to  decide  the 
issue. 

The  solution  of  some  of  these  problems,  however,  has  lain 
ready  to  hand,  albeit  unobserved,  since  the  publication  of  Das 
griechische  Theater  three  and  twenty  years  ago.     And  it  can  be 

«  CIA,  IV  (supp.),  555  b. 

62  Die  baugeschichtliche  Entwicklung  des  antiken  Theaters  (1914),  p.  11. 
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demonstrated  to  a  nicety  that  the  Athenian  theater  during  its 
development  in  the  early  centuries  underwent  no  violent  changes, 
but  evolved  by  gradual  stages  from  a  structure  of  primitive  sim- 
plicity to  the  splendid  edifice  which  adorned  the  precinct  of 
Dionysus  in  the  days  of  Lycurgus  and  Menander.  The  starting 
point,  the  germ,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole,  was  the  old  orchestra- 
terrace  which  Dorpfeld  discovered  and  brilliantly  interpreted 
in  the  spring  of  1886.^^  i 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  the  explication  of  this  solution 
let  us  pause  to  observe  that  in  the  early  Aeschylean  period  a 
scene-building  apparently  had  not  yet  been  erected.  The  plays 
were  performed  on  the  orchestra-terrace  without  the  aid  of  an 
artificial  backgi-ound;  an  altar  and  a  few  simple  accessories 
alone  suggested  the  scene  (see  Fig.  16).  The  dressing  booths 
for  the  actors  at  this  period  cannot  have  been  either  on  or  behind 
the  terrace,  but  were  presumably  placed,  as  Reisch  suggested, ^^ 
at  the  outer  ends  of  the  parodi,  or  at  any  rate  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  orchestra.  But  in  course  of  time  an  erection 
of  some  kind  was  demanded,  to  serve  in  part  as  a  scenic  back- 
ground, partly  as  a  screen  to  conceal  the  actors  as  they  passed 
"behind  the  scenes"  from  parodus  to  parodus.^^    For,  be  it  noted, 

53  See  my  article  "  The  Key  to  the  Reconstruction  of  the  Fifth-Centmy 
Theater." 

5*  Das  griechische  Theater^  p.  194. 

55  Mantziiis  doubts  this.  See  his  History  of  Theatrical  Art  in  Ancient  and 
Modern  Times;  translated  by  L.  von  Cossel  (1903),  p.  130,  note  1.  He  writes: 
"  We  feel  quite  sure  that  Dorpfeld  is  mistaken  in  his  opinion  (Das  griechische 
Theater,  p.  370),  that  the  dramas  necessitated  a  decorative  background.  Here, 
as  everywhere,  the  expert  dramatist  adapts  himself  to  the  given  conditions  of 
the  stage  in  all  important  matters,  and  the  scenic  conditions  do  not  change  in 
order  to  conform  themselves  to  each  special  drama."  He  concludes  therefore 
that  the  skene  was  erected  at  the  rear  of  the  orchestra  to  serve  at  first  as  a 
dressing  booth  and  to  facilitate  exits  and  entrances  —  a  view  that  is  shared  by 
others  also.  But  in  my  judgment  this  conclusion  is  debatable.  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles  were  geniuses  of  the  highest  order  and  did  not  permit  themselves  to 
be  hampered  unduly  by  tradition,  but  were  constantly  trying  new  experiments 
and  themselves  creating  new  conditions,  as  witness  the  introduction  of  the 
second  and  the  third  actors.  I  believe  therefore  that  the  back-scene  may  have 
been  originally  added  to  serve  as  a  background,  not  primarily  as  a  dressing 
booth.     See  also  Noack,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 
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the  parodi  were  at  first  the  only  means  of  entrance  and  exit  for 
actors  as  well  as  chorus.  The  precise  date  when  this  innovation 
was  made  is  not  known,  although  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
structure  of  some  description  as  early  as  472  b.c,  the  year  in 
which  Aeschylus  presented  his  Persians.  The  fleeting  reference 
(vs.  141)  to  "this  ancient  house"  certainly  suggests  the  presence 
of  something  to  represent  a  building  —  a  view  that  has  had  many 
champions,  but  has  none  the  less  been  frequently  and  vigorously 
contested  (p.  44).  But  several  of  Aeschylus'  plays  certainly 
demanded  a  hut  or  other  building  as  a  part  of  the  setting,  the 
most  notalDle  instances  being  found  in  the  Orestean  trilogy  (ex- 
hibited in  458  B.C.),  of  which  the  Agamemnon  and  the  Libation- 
hearers  both  require  a  palace  and  the  Eumenides  a  temple.  By 
the  year  465  b.c.  accordingly  or  thereabout  a  scene-building  had 
been  erected  and  was  thenceforth  available  as  a  regular  part  of 
the  scenic  equipment.     This  is  universally  conceded. 

What  was  the  nature  and  appearance  of  this  structure  and 
where  was  it  placed?  That  it  was  much  smaller  than  the  scene- 
building  of  the  fourth  century  and  was  a  temporary  erection  con- 
structed of  wood  or  other  Hght  and  perishable  materials  is  the 
all  but  unanimous  belief.^^  But  the  question  as  to  its  location 
with  reference  to  the  orchestra-terrace  is  still  a  lis  sub  judice. 
Two  views  clamor  for  recognition.  The  first  of  these  was  proposed 
by  Dorpfeld  and  is,  in  the  words  of  its  most  recent  advocate,  that 
the  "scene-building  was  erected  immediately  behind  the  orchestra, 
where  the  declivity  had  previously  been"  (Fig.  19a)."  Quite 
apart,  however,  from  considerations  of  economy,  this  hypothesis 
involves  one  in  a  seemingly  insuperable  difficulty.     For  it  implies 

56  Haigh,  however,  supposes  that  the  fifth-century  skene  was  a  "  permanent 
structure"  and  was  "  not  put  up  and  taken  down  at  each  festival"  (op.  cit., 
p.  117).  Petersen  (Die  attische  Tragodie  als  Bild-  und  Biiknenkiinst  (1915), 
pp.  539  ff. )  perversely  restores  it  after  the  pattern  of  the  Graeco-Eoman  scene- 
building. 

67  Flickinger  (op.  cit,  p.  228  ;  so  also  p.  66,  note  3)  adds,  "  or  in  the  south 
half  of  the  old  orchestra  in  case  the  orchestra  was  moved  fifty  feet  nearer  the 
Acropolis  at  this  time."  But  that  the  position  of  the  orchestra  was  not  shifted 
when  the  first  scene-buildiug  was  erected  can  easily  be  demonstrated  (p.  31). 
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—  and  the  implication  is  complacently  recognized  by  the  adher- 
ents of  this  theory  —  that  after  the  erection  of  the  scene-building 
the  orchestra  still  occupied  the  entire  area  of  the  orchestra-ter- 
race. But,  as  we  saw  above  (p.  22),  the  outer  diameter  of  this 
terrace  was  about  fourteen  feet,  five  inches  larger  than  that  of 
the  Lycurgean  theater;  and  neither  Dorpfeld  nor  any  of  his  fol- 
lowers has  ever  been  able  to  explain  why  the  orchestra  should 
have  been  reduced  in  size  when  the  theater  was  reconstructed. 
The  fourth-century  theater  was  not  smaller  than  its  predecessor 
had  been ;   on  the  contrary  there  are  reasons  for  beheving  that  it 


Fig.   19.  —  Plans  to  Illustrate  Different  Theories  Regarding  the  Position 
OF  THE  Scene-Building  in  the  E.\rly  Theater. 

was  actually  larger  (p.  10,  and  below,  p.  35).  This  considera- 
tion is  most  disconcerting  and  casts  a  suspicion  upon  the  validity 
of  Dorpfeld's  hypothesis.  We  shall  soon  discover  additional 
reasons  why  this  initial  doubt  must  issue  in  disbelief. 

The  opposing  view,  originally  suggested  by  von  Wilamowitz, 
was  adopted  and  elaborated  by  Robert,  and  is  that  the  scene- 
building  was  erected  on  the  terrace  rather  than  beyond  it  (Fig. 
196). ^8  But  precisely  where  the  building  was  placed  and  what  its 
dimensions  were  no  one  has  succeeded  in  determining.     Fiechter, 

58  Von  "Wilamowitz,  Hermes,  XXI  (1886),  605.  Robert  writes  :  "  Auf  die  Frage 
nach  der  Stelle  des  alteren  Skenengebaudes  giebt  der  AiLsgrabuiigsbefund  keiiie 
Antwort.  .  .  .  Ich  bin  in  meiner  alten  Meinung  [Hermes,  XXXI  (1890) ,  550] ,  dass 
es  die  hintere  Halfte  der  Orchestra  einnahm,  durcli  Dorpfelds  eigene  Darle- 
gungen  nur  bestarkt  worden "  (Hermes,  XXXII  (1897),  423).  Cf.  Barnett, 
The  Greek  Drama  (1901),  p.  74:  "Somewhere  in  the  furthermost  half  of  the 
orchestra."  Noack  also  (op.  cit.,  pp.  6,  7,  17,  40,  68,  59)  places  the  early  skene 
on  the  orchestra-terrace. 
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who  has  published  the  most  recent  architectural  treatise  on  the 
development  of  the  Greek  theater,  significantly  begins  his  dis- 
cussion with  the  theater  of  the  fourth  century  and  makes  no 
attempt  to  restore  the  earlier  scene-building,  weakly  remarking : 
"There  must  have  been  an  imposing  (bedeutender)  stage-building 
in  the  fifth  century;    but  hardly  in  Aeschylus'  time.     We  may 


Fig. 


20.  —  Plan  Showing  the  Relation  of  the  Fifth-Century  Theater  at 
Athens  to  that  of  the  Fourth  Century. 


conjecture  that  such  a  structure  was  erected  about  the  year  427  B.C. 
.  .  .     But  what  it  looked  like  no  one  knows."  ^^ 

The  old  orchestra-terrace,  which  may  originally  have  been 
a  threshing  floor,  as  Gardner  suggested  (p.  22),  was  supported 
by  a  retaining  wall  whose  thickness  Dorpfeld  indicated  by  two 
concentric  circles. ^^^    Now  if  the  front  portion  of  the  Lycurgean 

59  Op.  cit.,  p.  11  (see  note  62,  above).  In  figure  14  however  (fig.  8,  p.  11) 
he  presents  a  "  problematischer  Grundriss  des  altesten  Biihnengebaudes  (Ergan- 
zungsversuch)."  He  means  by  this  the  building  which  he  supposes  was  erected 
about  the  year  427. 

6"  Das  griechische  Theater,  Tafeln  1  and  3. 
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scene-building  together  with  the  orchestra-circle,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  determined  by  the  inner  bomidary  of  the  gutter  (p.  9), 
be  superimposed  upon  a  circle  of  the  exact  size  of  the  orchestra- 
terrace  in  such  a  manner  that  the  corners  of  the  paraskenia  nearest 
the  orchestra  coincide  exactly  with  the  inner  edge  of  the  retaining 
wall,  then  the  wall  at  the  rear  of  the  paraskenia  and  connecting 
them  rests  upon  the  retaining  wall  of  the  terrace  at  its  southern- 
most point ;  and  furthermore  the  circle  of  the  fourth-century 
orchestra  falls  just  within  the  inner  periphery  of  the  larger  circle 
at  its  northernmost  point,  as  is  shown  in  figure  20.  Again,  if  a 
line  be  drawn  between  the  paraskenia  and  at  the  same  distance 
back  from  their  front  fine  as  the  Hellenistic  proskenion  stood  back 
of  the  Hellenistic  paraskenia,  which  as  we  saw  above  was  about 
four  feet  (p.  16),  this  line  is  an  exact  chord  of  the  outermost 
circle  of  the  old  terrace-wall  (Fig.  20,  line  AB).  These  striking 
facts  are  of  the  utmost  significance.  Such  coincidences  cannot 
have  been  accidental,  and  their  discovery  enables  us  for  the  first 
time  to  reconstruct  this  portion  of  the  fifth-century  theater.  ^^ 

For  it  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  the  fifth  century,  — 
before  the  position  of  the  theater  was  shifted,  —  there  had  been 
a  structure  of  some  kind  on  the  orchestra-terrace,  and  that  after 
this  had  been  erected  the  north-south  diameter  of  the  area  which 
remained  available  for  the  evolutions  of  the  chorus  was  the  same 
as  the  diameter  of  the  fourth-century  orchestra.  In  other  words 
the  Lycurgean  orchestra  was  merely  a  counterpart  of  the  orchestra 
which  had  been  famiUar  to  Sophocles  and  Euripides  and  probably 
also  to  Aeschylus  during  the  closing  years  of  his  career.  What 
this  structure  on  the  terrace  was,  the  erection  of  which  thus  deter- 
mined the  size  of  the  later  orchestra,  whether  scene-building  or 
proskenion  or  stage,  must  be  made  the  subject  of  further  inquiry. 
I  may  state,  however,  that  in  my  behef  it  was  the  Aeschylean 
scene-building,  and  this  I  shall  later  attempt  to  prove  (Chap.  8). 

61  This  paragraph  is  quoted  with  very  shght  change  from  my  "  Key  to  the 
Reconstruction  of  tlie  Fifth-Century  Theater." 
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But  before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  this  point  let  us 
see  what  further  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  discovery 
that  the  Lycurgean  scene-building  and  the  orchestra  coincide 
so  exactly  with  the  old  orchestra-terrace  of  the  fifth  centur^^ 
In  the  first  place  we  now  understand  why  the  fourth-century 
paraskenia  had  a  depth  of  five  meters  and  stood  twenty  and  one- 
half  meters  apart.  These  dimensions  were  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  orchestra-terrace,  and  were  retained  when  the  theater 
was  reconstructed.  When  this  reconstruction  took  place,  whether 
at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  or  several  decades  earlier,  is 
of  course  not  clear  and  may  never  be  determinable,  but  that  it 
did  not  occur  at  the  time  when  the  scene-building  was  first  in- 
troduced is  proved  beyond  cavil.  And  the  fact  that  when  recon- 
structed the  paraskenia  had  the  same  depth  and  stood  the  same 
distance  apart  as  in  the  earlier  structure  makes  entirely  reasonable 
the  conjecture  that  the  paraskenia  of  the  Sophoclean  theater 
had  corresponded  also  in  their  other  dimensions  to  those  of  the 
theater  of  Lycurgus.  If  this  be  granted,  the  width  of  the  fifth- 
century  paraskenia  was  about  twenty-three  feet  (seven  meters), 
and  their  height,  and  therefore  the  height  of  the  first  story  of 
the  scene-building,  about  thirteen  feet  (p.  11). 

But  further,  the  points  where  the  parodi  joined  the  orchestra- 
terrace  are  also  estabUshed.  Heretofore  these  have  been  as 
it  were  mere  pawns,  moved  inconsequentially  from  place  to  place 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  various  theories.  In  fact,  however, 
they  were,  I  believe,  a  decisive  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  theater.  When  the  first  scene-building  was  erected  in  the 
days  of  Aeschylus  its  location  was  determined  by  the  position 
of  the  parodi ;  it  must  have  been  placed  either  on  a  fine  vnth 
these  or  at  the  most  only  a  few  feet  to  the  rear.  No  other  posi- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  was  practicable  (see  further,  p.  112).  Inci- 
dentally, too,  the  location  of  the  parodi  proves  that  the  theater 
when  reconstructed  was  moved  only  thirty  feet  to  the  north,  not 
fifty  feet  as  is  stated  by  Dorpfeld  (p.  22). 
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Unfortunately,  however,  the  angle  which  the  parodi  formed 
with  the  axis  of  the  theater,  that  is,  their  direction,  is  not  free 
from  doubt.  Some  have  held  that  this  was  a  right  angle  (Fig. 
196) ;  others,  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  vertex  toward  the  audi- 
torium (Fig.  19a).  But  with  the  parodi  in  the  position  which  we 
may  now  believe  them  to  have  had,  the  second  assumption  at 
least  appears  to  be  untenable.  The  parodus  to  the  west  of  the 
terrace  would  on  this  hypothesis  have  passed  over  the  old  retain- 
ing wall  (Fig.  14,  D)  which,  as  we  saw  above,  was  probably  con- 


FiG.  21.  —  Plan  to  Illustr^vte  the  Conjectural  Direction  of  the  Parodi 
AND  THE  Front  of  the  Auditorium  of  the  Aesciti'lean  Theater. 


structed  during  the  early  years  of  the  fifth  century.  If,  however, 
we  draw  a  line  through  the  two  extant  portions  of  this  wall  and 
extend  it  to  the  orchestra-terrace,  this  line  joins  the  latter  just 
behind  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  western  paraskenion,  at 
the  very  point  indeed  where  the  assumed  chord  AB  (Fig.  14)  cuts 
the  arc  of  the  circle  (Fig.  21).  This  striking  coincidence  may  of 
course  be  merely  accidental,  but  when  we  observe  that  a  corre- 
sponding line  drawn  from  the  terrace-wall  to  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  precinct  leads  almost  exactly  to  the  same  place  as  does 
the  fourth-century  parodus,  the  coincidence  appears  to  become 
significant.  For  the  eastern  parodus  of  the  Lj^curgean  theater 
led  apparently  to  the  end  of  the  famous  Street  of  the  Tripods. 
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It  was  along  this  road  that  Pausanias  passed  on  his  way  from  the 
Prytaneum  to  the  precinct  of  Dionysus  (I,  20,  1),  and  he  left  the 
precinct  by  the  same  road  in  order  to  inspect  the  Odeum  of  Pericles, 
which  stood  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  the  theater.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  street  can  still  be  traced  by  the  remains 
of  many  of  the  dedicatory  monuments  which  in  ancient  times 
Uned  its  course.  And  the  fact  that  similar  monuments  were 
set  up  in  the  parodi  of  the  theater  suggests  that  these  passage- 
ways were  in  a  sense  a  continuation  of  this  road.  Where  the 
"Portal  of  Dionysus"  (Andocides,  De  Mysteriis,  38)  was  situated, 
has,  I  believe,  never  been  determined.  But  there  is  Httle  doubt 
that  it  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  precinct  and  probably, 
judging  from  the  slope  of  the  land,  near  its  northeastern  corner.^* 
It  appears  therefore  to  be  a  not  unreasonable  conjecture  that 
the  main  portal  of  the  precinct  stood  at  the  end  of  the  Street  of 
the  Tripods,  and  further  that  the  eastern  parodus  of  the  theater 
was  so  arranged  as  to  lead  directly  to  this  entrance-way  and  the 
road  beyond.  If  these  hypotheses  have  any  semblance  of  like- 
lihood, we  may  conjecture  that  in  the  early  days  the  lines  of  the 
parodi  formed  an  obtuse  angle  whose  vertex  pointed  away  from 
the  auditorium,  and  that  later  when  the  theater  was  moved 
nearer  to  the  Acropolis  this  angle  was  reversed  in  order  that  the 
eastern  parodus  should  still  lead  to  the  portal  of  the  precinct. 
Should  this  be  granted,  it  would  follow  that  the  front  boundaries 
of  the  early  auditorium  extended  in  northerly  directions  from  the 
orchestra-terrace,  not  in  southerly  directions  as  in  the  reconstructed 
building.  These  assumed  relationships  are  indicated  in  figure 
21.  The  fact  that  at  first  the  seats  of  the  auditorium  were  merely 
wooden  bleachers  (ixpux)  would  be  an  additional  reason  for  mak- 
ing the  extremities  of  the  wings  cling  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 

62D0rpfeld,  Das  griechische  Theater,  p.  11 :  "Nach  den  Bodenverhaltni-ssen 
nrnss  dies  Thor  nicht  weit  von  der  N.  O.  Ecke  des  Hieron  gelesen  haben.' 
Judeich,  Topor/raphie  von  Athen,  p.  282  :  "Man  dari  den  .  .  .   Haupteingang 
nach  dem  Geljinde  wie  nach  den  schriftstellerischen  Nachncliten  mit  Sicherheit 
auf  der  Ostseite  vermuten." 
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hillside.  Danger  to  life  and  limb  would  thereby  be  lessened 
and  at  the  same  time  economy  of  construction  greatly  increased. 
However  this  may  be,  let  us  note  in  conclusion  that  the  parodi 
in  the  early  period  sloped  gently  upward  to  the  orchestra-terrace  ^^ 
—  a  fact  that  appears  to  have  a  significant  bearing  upon  the 
interpretation  of  certain  passages  in  the  fifth-century  dramas 
(p.  38). 

There  appears,  accordingly,  to  be  good  reason  for  believing 
that  in  the  time  of  Aeschylus  the  auditorium  was  not  so  large 
as  in  the  later  centuries  (see  also  p.  10).  And  let  us  remember 
throughout  this  discussion  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  formative 
period  of  the  Greek  theater,  and  that  this  building  at  Athens 
was  the  model  after  which  all  other  Greek  theaters  were  more 
or  less  closely  patterned.  It  itself  attained  to  completed  form 
only  as  the  result  of  gradual  changes  and  repeated  readjustments. 

This  remark  applies  to  still  another  feature  of  the  Lycurgean 
auditorium  and  in  fact  of  most  of  those  which  were  constructed 
in  Hellenic  times.  This  is  the  divergence  between  the  curve  of 
the  lower  rows  of  seats  and  that  of  the  orchestra-circle.  As 
the  seats  in  the  Aeschylean  period  were  arranged  about  the  circle 
of  the  orchestra-terrace,  this  divergence  appears  to  have  been 
due  originally  to  accident  rather  than  to  design  (Fig.  20).  This 
arrangement  possessed  such  obvious  advantages  that  it  was 
retained  and  doubtless  improved  when  the  theater  was  recon- 
structed. 

The  question  as  to  the  character  of  the  structure  which  appears 
to  have  occupied  the  southern  segment  of  the  orchestra-terrace 
in  the  space  between  the  paraskenia  still  remains  for  considera- 
tion. I  have  already  stated  that  in  my  opinion  this  was  the 
Aeschylean  scene-building,  and  the  reasons  for  this  conclusion 
I  shall  set  forth  in  my  closing  chapter.     Let  me  state  however 

63  Das  griechische  Theater,  pp.  188,  189,   367  ;   Noack,  op.  cit.,  p.  5.     But 
Noack's  attempt  (pp.  33  ff.)  to  prove  that  Aeschylus  ordinarily  made  use  of  but 
single  parodus  is  most  unconvincing. 


JNoacK  s  attempt  (pp.  66  n.)  to  prove 
a  single  parodus  is  most  unconvincing 
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that  the  theory  that  a  stage  occupied  this  space  appears  to  me 
wholly  untenable.  The  reasons  why  one  cannot  accept  the 
assumption  of  a  stage  in  the  fifth-century  theater  are  admirably 
summarized  by  Flickinger  in  his  recent  book  on  the  Greek  theater,^* 
and  need  not  here  be  repeated.  As  Flickinger  remarks  (p.  91)  : 
"The  only  tangible  argument  for  a  stage  of  any  height  in  the 
fifth  century  is  afforded  by  the  occurrence  of  the  words  dva^aiVav 
(to  ascend)  in  Aristophanes'  Acharnians  (vs.  732),  Knights  (vs. 
149)  and  Was'ps  (vs.  1342),  and  KaTa^aivuv  (to  descend)  in  his 
Wasps  (vs.  1514)  and  Women  in  Council  (vs.  1152)."  For 
many  years  these  five  passages  have  been  bandied  about  as  in 
a  game  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock,  but  the  attempt  to  inter- 
pret them  as  proofs  of  a  raised  stage  ^^  or  of  a  "difference  in 
level  between  the  orchestra  and  the  floor  of  the  proscenium 
colonnade"  ^^  received  its  coup  de  mort  at  the  hands  of  White  as 
long  ago  as  1891.^''  In  at  least  three  of  the  passages  in  question  ^^ 
the  words  "ascend"  and  "descend"  appear  to  have  the  derived 
meaning  "come  on"  and  "go  off"  respectively,  and  they  acquired 
these  meanings,  I  believe,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  early  theater 
the  parodi  sloped  upward  to  the  orchestra-terrace. 

64  The  Greek  Theater  and  its  Drama  (1018),  pp.  59,  60.  78  ff.  See  also  Capps, 
"  The  Greek  Stasje  according  to  the  Extant  Dramas,"  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Assoc 
XXII  (1891),  5  ff.  ;  White, ""The  Stage  in  Aristophanes,"  Harv.  Stud.  Class. 
Phil.  II  (1891),  159  ff.  ;  Reisch,  Das  griechische  Theater  (1896),  pp.  188  ff. 
For  the  opposing  view  see  Haigh,  op.  cit.,  pp.  140  ff. 

65  See  e.cj.  Haigh,  op.  cit.,  pp.  166,  167  ;  Feusterbnsch ,  Die  Btlhne  des  Aris- 
tophanes (1912),  pp.  1  ff. 

66  This  is  Flickinger's  view  (op.  cit.,  p.  91).  See  also  Kees,  "The  Function 
of  the  UpdOvpov  in  the  Production  of  Greek  Plays,"  Class.  Phil.  X  (1915),  128, 
and  note  2. 

67  Op.  cit.,  pp.  164  ff.  (note  25).  White's  interpretation  of  Wasps  (vss. 
1341-43),  however,  is  not  concliisive.  It  may  well  be,  as  the  scholiast  remarks, 
that  "  the  old  man  standing  on  something  high  coaxes  the  woman  to  come  to 
him"  (iiri  nvos  /xereuipou  6  y^pcjv  icpeffrths  ir pocr KaXeZr ai  tt poa Kopi.^6fx.evos  ttjv  eraipav). 

68  The  interpretation  of  Wasps  (vs.  1342)  is  in  doubt  (see  note  28).  In  Wasps. 
(vs.  1514,  drap  KaTafSariov  y'  iw'  avTOVS  fJ.oi)  Kara^alveiv  means  in  certameu 
desccndere.  The  objection  raised  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Litterarisches 
Centralblatt  for  1894  (p.  443)  that  Kara^aheiv  when  followed  by  iiri  and  the 
accusative  cannot  have  this  meaning,  and  by  Muller  (Philologus,  Supp.  Vll 
(1889-90),  10)  that  it  may  be  so  used  of  things,  as  a  prize  or  goal,  but  not  of 
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In  the  Knights  (vss.  147  ff.)  the  two  slaves,  Demosthenes  and 
Nicias,  eager  to  find  some  means  of  ridding  themselves  of  their 
cruel  master  Paphlagon,  the  leather-seller,  have  just  read  an 
oracle  which  states  that  "a  sausage-seller  ousts  the  leather-seller." 

Nicias  exclaims : 

A  sausage-seller  !  ^^     Goodness,  what  a  trade ! 
Where-ever  shall  we  find  one  ? 

Demos.  That's  the  question. 

Nicias.  Why  here  comes  one  (irpoff^pxeTai),  'tis  providential  surely, 
Bound  for  the  agora. 

Demos,   {calling)  Hi,  come  hither,  here  I 

You  dearest  man,  you  blessed  sausage-seller ! 
Step  up  (avdiSaLve)  a  savior  to  the  state  and  us. 

S.  S.     Eh!     What  are  you  shouting  at? 

Demos.  Come  here  this  instant 

And  hear  your  wonderful,  amazing  luck. 

The  schoHa  on  the  word  dvd^aive  in  this  passage  are  of  peculiar 
interest.  One  scholiast  remarks:  "He  means  that  the  sausage- 
seller  should  come  up  from  the  parodus  on  to  the  stage"  ;  another 
adds  :  "Why  from  the  parodus?  This  explanation  is  not  neces- 
sary. It  should  be  observed  that  'to  come  up'  means  'to  come 
in  upon  the  stage'  just  as  'to  go  down'  means  'to  retire  from  the 
stage'.  This  use  of  the  words  arose  from  the  ancient  practice."  ""^ 
White  writes : 

Here  then  is  a  commentator  who  believed,  as  the  moderns  also  gen- 
erally have  believed,  that  there  was  a  stage  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes, 
transmitting  the  tradition  that  the  words  dva^alveiv  and  Karapaiveiv  when 
thus  used  by  the  poet  had  lost  all  sense  of  elevation  and  descent.  Before 
Aristophanes'  time  they  had  become  technical  "stage"  terms.  This  came 
about,  he  says,  "from  the  ancient  practice."     He  is  referring  to  the  tradi- 

persons  (cited  with  approval  by  Fensterbusch,  Die  Biihne  des  Aristophanes 
(1912),  p.  8)  is  merely  captious  criticism. 

69  Translation  of  B.  B.  Rogers  (George  Bell  and  Sons). 

70  dvajSaive-  Ifm,  (p-qalv,  iK  rrjs  irap68ov  iirl  rb  \oyetov  dvajSyj .  did  tI  odv  iK  rrjs 
Trap6Sov  ;  tovto  yap  ovk  dvayKoiov.  Xckt^ov  odv  8ti  dva^alveiv  eX^yero  rb  iirl  rb 
Xoyeiov  iiffUvai.  6  /cat  irpoaKeiraL.  X^yerai  yap  Kara^aiveLv  rb  diraXXaTTecrdai 
fiireddev  dirb  tov  TraXaiov  edovs.  .  .  .  uii  fv  dv/xeXr)  de  rb  dva^alveiv.  See  also 
Suidas,  S.V..  dvd^aive.  For  the  form  of  the  schoUa  in  Codex  Ravennas  see 
Rutherford,  Scholia  Aristophanica,  II,  18. 
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tion  that  when  tragedy  arose  from  the  dithyrambic  chorus  and  a  "speaker  " 
was  first  introduced  the  latter  took  his  place  upon  the  e. 'ovation  afforded 
by  the  so-called  eXeos  [sacrificial  table]  or  Ovu^Xt]  [altar-step]. 

This  explanation,  however,  in  spite  of  its  antiquity  (note  70) 
and  its  acceptance  by  a  number  of  modern  scholars,  appears  to 
me  to  be  less  likely  than  the  one  suggested  above.  When  the 
actor  in  the  pre-Aeschylean  period  mounted  the  table  or  the  altar- 
step  (assuming  this  tradition  to  be  correct),  he  was  already  in 
the  presence  of  the  audience ;  whereas  if  in  the  early  years  of  the 
fifth  century  the  dressing  booths  for  the  actors  stood  at  the  outer 
ends  of  the  parodi  and  if  the  latter  sloped  up  to  the  orchestra, 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  for  the  expressions  "go  up" 
and  "go  down"  to  acquire  the  meanings  "go  on"  and  "go  off." 

This  explanation  at  any  rate  exactly  suits  the  passages  from 
Aristophanes.  In  the  Knights,  for  example,  when  Nicias  catches 
sight  of  the  sausage-seller  and  exclaims :  "Why  here  comes  one" 
{■Kpoaipx^rai),  the  latter  is  still  at  a  considerable  distance  down  the 
parodus-slope.  "Hi,  come  hither,  here!  (Scvpo  Sevpo)",  shouts 
Demosthenes.  "You  dearest  man,  come  up  here  (dvd/Saive)." 
"Eh!"  replies  the  fellow,  stopping  and  staring  vacantly  toward 
the  others,  "What  are  you  shouting  at  ?  iji  ea-TL;  tC  fxt  KaXeire;) ". 
"Come  here,"  answers  Demosthenes,  "and  hear  your  wonderful 
amazing  luck." 

Thereupon  the  sausage-seller  advances  into  the  orchestra-area 
and  after  setting  down  his  dresser  and  his  wares  learns  that  he 
is  to  become  the  "  mighty  ruler  of  imperial  Athens." 

Demos.     You  see  those  people  on  the  tiers?     S.  S.     I  do. 

Demos.     You  shall  be  over-lord  of  all  those  people, 
The  Agora  and  the  Harbors  and  the  Pnyx. 
You'll  trim  the  generals,  trample  down  the  Council, 
Fetter,  imprison,  make  the  Town-hall  your  brothel. 

S.  S.     What,  I?         Demos.     Yes,  you  yourself.     And  that's  not  all. 
For  mount  you  up  upon  the  table  here  {iiravd^-ndi  Kd-n-l  roHXeov  to8L) 
And  view  the  islands  lying  all  around." 

71  Verses  162  ff.,  translation  of  Rogers. 
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It  is  generally  assumed  that  when  the  sausage-seller  is  first 
addressed  he  has  already  appeared  upon  the  scene,  that  is,  that 
he  is  already  in  the  orchestra.  But  the  assumption  is  unnecessary 
and,  I  confidently  beheve,  is  wrong.  So  in  the  Acharnians  (vss. 
731,  732),  when  the  Megarian  comes  to  the  market  which  Dicae- 
opolis  has  set  up  in  the  orchestra,  and  says  to  his  children,  whom 
he  intends  to  garb  as  pigs  and  offer  for  sale  : 

"Puir  bairns  o'  a  puirer  feyther, 
Come  up  {d/jL^aTe)  to  get  yer  bannock,  an'  ye  may,"  ^^ 

the  little  girls  are  following  at  a  distance  and  have  not  yet  reached 
the  orchestra.  The  suggestion  ^^  that  the  children  mount  a  table 
to  be  exposed  for  sale  is  hardly  plausible ;  they  have  not  yet  been 
disguised.  Equally  unconvincing  is  the  alternative  explanation 
offered  by  Reisch  that  their  father  takes  them  into  his  arms. 
In  any  case  this  scene,  like  that  in  the  Knights,  affords  no  evidence 
for  the  presence  of  a  stage,  nor  yet  for  a  pr'oskenion  with  a  floor 
"raised  a  step  or  two  above  the  orchestra  level."  ^^  Dicaeopolis 
had  arranged  his  market  in  the  orchestra,  not  in  the  columned 
proskenion,  and  besides  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the 
proskenia  had  such  a  stylobate.  The  third  passage  {Wo7nen  in 
Council,  vs.  1152)  likewise  shows  that  there  cannot  have  been  a 
stage,  as  White  (pp.  168  ff.)  abundantly  proved;  (cV  oo-w  mra- 
^aiVeis)  merely  means  "while  you  are  departing." 

But  whatever  the  origin  of  the  use  of  (dvaySatVetv)  and  (Kara- 
(SaLvetv)  as  technical  "stage"  terms,  the  slope  of  the  parodi 
affords,  I  believe,  an  adequate  interpretation  of  at  least  two 
passages  in  Euripides  in  which  actors  complain  of  the  steepness 
of  the  ascent .75  Thus  in  the  Electra  (vss.  489  ff.)  the  aged  guardian, 
now  a  shepherd,  enters  laden  with  gifts  for  Electra  and  her  guests. 

72  Translation  of  Tyrrell. 

"  Starkie,  ed.,  Acharnians,  p.  154 ;  Reisch,  Da^  griechische  Theater,  p.  190. 
Reisch  mentions  the  explanation  adopted  in  the  text  but  does  not  adhere  to  it. 
^*  Flickinger,  op.  cit.,  p.  68. 
^6  So  Reisch  (op.  cit,  pp.  188,  189),  but  with  vacillation. 
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While  still  in  the  parodus,  albeit  near  its  upper  end,  he  pauses 
for  a  moment's  rest  and  speaking  to  himself  as  he  gazes  in  the 
direction  of  the  cottage,  where  lives  Electra,  says : 

Where  is  my  honored  mistress,  my  loved  child, 
Daughter  of  Agamemnon,  once  my  charge? 
Steep  to  her  house  and  difficult  the  ascent. 

Again  he  moves  forward,  saying  to  himself  the  while : 

With  pain  my  age-enfeebled  feet  advance, 
Yet  lab'ring  onwards  with  bent  knees  I  move 
To  seek  my  friends. 

Nearing  the  house  he  sees  Electra  before  the  door  and  presents 

his  gifts : 

O  daughter,  for  mine  eyes 
Before  the  house  behold  thee,  I  am  come. 
Bringing  this  tender  youngling  from  my  fold,  ete.^^ 

A  similar  scene  occurs  in  the  Ion  (vss.  725  ff.).  Creusa  and 
an  aged  servant  are  on  their  way  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  Creusa 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  old  man  who  is  toiling  up  the  slope. 
As  she  reaches  the  orchestra  Creusa  turns  and  says  : 

Thou  reverend  child-ward  of  my  sometime  sire 
Erechtheus,  while  he  walked  yet  in  the  light, 
Bear  up,  and  press  to  yon  God's  oracle, 
That  thou  mayst  share  my  joy,  if  Loxias  King 
A  boding-pledge  of  sons  hath  uttered  forth. 
'Tis  sweet  with  friends  to  share  prosperity : 
And  if  —  which  God  forbid  —  if  ill  befall, 
'Tis  sweet  to  gaze  in  eyes  of  sympathy. 

Returning  to  the  old  man's  side  and  graciously  supporting  his 
tottering  steps  she  continues  : 

Now  thine  old  loving  tendance  of  my  sire 
I,  though  thy  lady,  render  back  to  thee. 

As  the  two  again  move  forward  they  engage  in  the  following 
dialogue : 

76  Translation  of  II.  Potter;  the  interpretation  of  the  action  is  my  own. 
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Old  Servant 

My  daughter,  spirit  worthj'  of  noble  sires 

Thou  keepest,  and  thou  hast  not  put  to  shame 

Thine  old  forefathers,  children  of  the  soil. 

Draw,  draw  me  toward  the  shrines,  and  bring  me  on. 

Steep  is  the  god-ward  path ;   be  thou  physician 

Unto  mine  age,  and  help  my  toiling  limbs. 

Creusa 
Follow ;   take  heed  where  thou  dost  plant  thy  feet. 

Old  Servant 
Lo  there ! 
Slow  is  the  foot,  still  by  the  mind  outstripped. 

Creusa 
Try  with  thy  staff  the  ground;   lean  hard  thereon. 

Old  Servant 
Blind  guide  is  this  when  mine  eyes  serve  so  ill. 

Creusa 
Sooth  said ;   yet  yield  not  thou  to  weariness. 

Old  Servant 
I  would  not,  but  my  lost  strength  I  command  not. 

They  are  now  before  the  temple  and  Creusa,  turning,  says  to 
the  chorus : 

Women,  which  do  leal  service  at  my  loom 
And  shuttle,  show  what  fortune  hath  my  lord 
Found  touching  issue,  for  which  cause  we  came." 

Of  course  the  steepness  of  the  parodi  was  not  so  great  as  these 
scenes  suggest ;  the  poet  exaggerates  for  the  sake  of  dramatic 
effect.  But  the  assumption  that  in  these  scenes  the  actors  were 
silent  until  after  they  had  attained  the  orchestra  renders  their 

"  Translation  of  A.  S.  Way  (Loeb  Classical  Library,  1912) ;  as  before,  how- 
ever, the  dramatic  interpretation  is  my  own. 
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interpretation  more  difficult.  In  any  case  they  afford  no  justi- 
fication for  supposing  that  the  scene-building  stood  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  orchestra.'^  Before  pursuing  this  matter  further, 
however,  let  us  inquire  what  evidence  the  dramatic  literature 
of  the  fifth  century  affords  for  the  reconstruction  of  this  building. 
To  this  inquiry  the  passages  which  have  just  been  quoted  form 
a  fitting  introduction. 

78  Nor  for  the  assumption  of  a  "Chorbuhne"  (Weissmann,  Die  scenische 
Auffuhrung  der  griechischen  Drarnen  des  V.  Jahrhunderts,  1893,  p.  53). 

Two  other  passages  in  which  an  ascent  is  mentioned  are  The  Madness  of 
Heracles  of  Euripides,  vss.  119  ff.  "and  Aristophanes'  Lysistrata,  vs.  286.  Both 
are  lyrical,  and  the  steepness  is  perhaps  wholly  feigned. 


IV 

THE   EVIDENCE   OF  THE  DRAMAS" 

Our  chief  source  of  information  regarding  the  types  of  back- 
ground in  use  in  the  fifth  century  and  the  various  settings  em- 
ployed are  the  texts  of  the  plays  themselves.  These  abound 
in  hints  of  inestimable  value,  and  yet  owing  to  the  almost  com- 
plete lack  of  stage  directions  such  evidence  as  may  be  gathered 
from  a  study  of  the  texts  must  be  used  with  caution.  In  some 
cases  a  reference  is  too  fleeting  to  be  of  substantial  service,  or 
too  vague  to  place  a  decision  beyond  the  pale  of  uncertainty. 
Thus  in  the  Persians  of   Aeschylus  the  mention  of   "this  an- 

^*  Selected  Bibliography  : 

Miiller,  Lehrbuch  der  griechischen  Bithnenalterthumer  (1886),  pp.  107  ff.,  136  ff. 
Although  antiquated,  this  book  is  still  a  useful  collection  of  material.  As  all 
subsequent  treatises  have  been  influenced'by  Dorpfeld's  discoveries,  the 
Buhnenalterthiimer  may  be  said  to  close  the  pre-Dorpfeldian  period.  An 
announcement  of  the  discoveiy  of  the  fifth-century  theater  is  given  in  the 
Nachtnige,  pp.  415,  416. 

von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,  "  Die  Biihne  des  Aischylos,"  Hermes,  XXI 
(1886),  597  ff.     See  note  40. 

Harzmann,  Quaestiones  Scaenicae  (1889).  This  dissertation  is  notevrorthy  as 
being  the  earliest  attempt  to  classify  the  evidence  of  the  dramas  with  refer- 
ence to  the  stage  question  ;  its  conclusions  are  wi-ong. 

White,  "The  Stage  in  Aristophanes,"  Harv.  Stud.  Class.  Phil.,  II  (1891), 
159  ff.     Excellent. 

Capps,  "The  Greek  Stage  According  to  the  Extant  Dramas,"  Trans.  Am.  Phil. 
Assoc.  XXII  (1891),  1  ff.     A  most  useful  treatise. 

Weissmann,  Die  scenische  Au,ffuhrung  der  Dramendes  V.  Jahrhunderts  (1893). 

Prickard,  "The  Relative  Position  of  Actors  and  Chorus  in  the  Theatre  in  the 
Fifth  Century  b.c,"  Am.  Jour.  Phil.  XIV  (1893),  68  ff.,  198  ff.,  273  ff. 

Reisch,   Das  griechische  Theater  (1896),  pp.  176  ff. 

Robert,  "Die  Szenerle  des  Aias,  der  Eirene  und  des  Prometheus,''^  Hermes, 
XXXI  (1896),  530  ff. 

Bolle,  Die  BUhne  des  Sophokles  (1902)  ;  Die  Biihne  des  Aeschylus  (1906). 

Haigh,  The  Attic  Theatre  (see  note  1\). 

Fensterbusch,  Die  Biihne  des  Aristophanes  (1912). 

Noack,  Skt?!/??  TpayiKT)  (see  note  40). 

Flickinger,  The  Greek  Theater  and  its  Drama  (see  note  11). 
For  other  titles  see  the  following  footnotes. 
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cient  house"  {t68c  o-reyos  dpxa^ov,  vs.  141)  is  so  indefinite  and 
isolated  that  one  may  not  be  certain  which  building  is  intended, 
whether  senate-house  or  palace,  or  even  whether  any  building 
whatever  was  actually  represented.^^  Later  in  the  same  play 
the  ghost  of  Darius  rises  from  the  tomb,  but  what  the  appearance 
of  the  tomb  was  and  where  it  was  placed  cannot  be  determined. ^^ 
So  in  the  Peace  of  Aristophanes,  although  it  is  clear  that  two  build- 
ings are  represented,  one  the  house  of  Trygaeus,  the  other  the 
palace  of  Zeus,  yet  so  vague  are  the  hints  afforded  by  the  text 
that  a  minute  consideration  of  the  entire  action  of  the  play  is 
necessary  to  show  that  the  house  of  Zeus  (t^v  oIkwlv  ttjv  tou  Aios, 
vs.  178)  stands  above  that  of  Trygaeus,  and  even  this  conclusion 
is  contested.*^ 

Or  again  a  suspicious  fullness  of  detail  may  characterize  a 
description.  An  instance  of  this  sort  occurs  in  the  Ion  of  Euripides. 
The  background  represents  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  (vs. 
66),  and  the  scene  in  which  Ion  singing  the  while  honors  the 
prophet-shrine  with  his  matutinal  service  (KaXov  ye  tov  ttovov,  w  | 

4>or/8£,   a-ol   TTpo   Sd/Awv  Xjarpevw  \  TLfi(i)V   fjuivrelov   eSpav   VSS.    128-130)   IS 

one  of  the  most  beautiful  creations  of  this  gifted  poet : 

And  I  in  the  toil  that  is  mine  —  mine  now 
I.  And  from  childhood  up,  —  with  the  bay's  young  bough, 

And  with  wreathed  garlands  holy,  will  cleanse 
The  portals  of  Phoebus ;   with  dews  from  the  spring 

80  The  chorus  propose  to  seat  themselves  in  "  this  ancient  house  "  and  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  possible  fortunes  of  the  war,  but  they  are  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  the  entrance  of  the  queen,  and  the  proposal  comes  to  naught.  Scholars 
have  long  been  divided  over  the  question  of  the  setting,  many  denying  that  a 
house  was  represented  (so,  most  recently,  Fhckinger,  op.  cit,  p.  226),  others 
dissenting.  Among  the  latter  are  von  Wilamowitz  (Aischylos,  Interpretationen, 
1914,  p.  43)  ;  cf.  Hermes,  XXXII  (1897),  28.S,  and  Petersen  (Die  attische  Tra- 
godie,  1915,  p.  554). 

81  An  Altarbau,  Reisch.  Das  griech.  Theater  (1896),  p.  196  ;  a  Tempelchen  in 
form,  von  Wilamowitz,  Hermes  XXXII  (1897),  893  ;  a  xw^a  7^75  in  the  orches- 
tra, Harrison,  Essays  and  Studies  Presented  to  William.  Ridgeway  (1913),  pp. 
136  ff. 

82  The  divergent  views  regarding  the  scenic  arrangements  of  this  unique  play 
are  presented  and  discussed  by  Sharpley  in  his  edition  of  the  Peace  (1905),  pp. 
16  ff. 
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Will  I  sprinkle  the  pavement,  and  chase  far  thence 

With  the  shaft  from  the  string 
The  flocks  of  birds ;    the  defilers  shall  flee 

From  his  offerings  holy.     Nor  mother  is  mine 
Neither  father ;   his  temple  hath  nurtured  me. 

And  I  serve  his  shrine.'*^ 

But  when  the  chorus  with  appropriate  gesture  (ISov  ravS',  aOprjaov, 

Aepvaiov  vSpav,  ktX.,  VSS.  190,  191  ;    Koi  fiav  TOvB'  aOprjaov,  ktX.,  VS.    201) 

describes  in  song  a  series  of  sculptured  groups  which  adorned  that 
famous  shrine  (vss.  184-218),  whether  metopes,  as  most  have 
held,  or  in  part  the  more  conspicuous  portions  of  one  of  the 
pediment-groups,  as  Homolle  would  have  us  believe,^^  are  we  to 
assume  that  the  scene-building  was  actually  so  elaborately- 
decorated?  Probably  not.  Like  the  seashore  in  the  Philodetes 
and  the  darkness  and  mud  in  the  Fi^ogs  and  the  brilliant  stars 
in  the  Rhesus  and  the  moonlight  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  these 
sculptural  adornments  in  the  Ion  were  no  doubt  left  to  the 
imagination.  So  the  "marble  walls"  of  verse  206^^  are  purely 
imaginary ;  the  scene-building  of  the  fifth  century  was  of  wood. 
Indeed,  even  the  pediment  itself,  assuming  the  correctness 
of  Homolle's  interpretation,  may  have  been  imagined  rather  than 
actually  represented.  The  only  known  reference  to  a  pediment 
in  Greek  dramatic  literature  of  the  fifth  century,  aside  from 
this  dubious  instapce  in  the  Ion  and  possibly  one  other  in  the 
Orestes,  which  will  be  discussed  below  (p.  64),  is  found  in  an 
isolated  fragment  of  the  Hypsipyle  (Fragment  764,  Nauck,  Ed.  2) 
as  restored  by  Valckenaer  :  ^^ 

83  Verses  102-111  ;  translation  of  A.  S.  Way  (Loeb  Classical  Library,  1912). 

8*  "  Monuments  figures  de  Delphes,"  Bull,  corres.  hell.,  XXV  (1901),  457-515  ; 
ibid.,  XXVI  (] 902),  '587-639.  For  the  literature  of  the  subject  see  these  articles. 
Wecklein  in  liis  school  edition  of  the  Ion  (1912)  accepts  in  the  main  Homolle's 
conclusions.  P.  Gardner  writinfr  in  1899  (Jowr.  Hell.  Studies,  XIX  (1899), 208) 
stated  that  he  believed  that  tlie  groups  belonged  to  pediments,  but  were  merely 
"fanciful  and  imaginary  and  that  we  cannot  press  tlie  text  of  Euripides  to  prove 
that  these  subjects  were  really  represented  at  Delphi." 

85  reixeiTL  Xaivoicri.  Eut  the  word  is  in  doubt.  Miu-ray  reads  TeLxf(Tcyi  ;  Weck- 
lein adopts  the  anonymous  conjecture  tvitokti  ;  Hermann  manufactured  rvKaicn. 

86  Diatribe  in  Euripidis  Perditorum  Dramatum   lieliquias,  p.  214.     The  res- 
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idov,  vpbs  aidip   i^afiLWrjffaL  K6pas 
ypaTTTOvs  <t'  iv  aleT)ot<7i  TrpdajBXeipov  t^ttovs, 

Look,  direct  your  eyes  toward  the  sky  and  gaze  upon  the  painted 
statues  in  the  gable. 

But  this,  like  the  descriptions  of  the  sculptures  in  the  Ion, 
may  also  be  an  appeal  to  the  imagination  rather  than  to  sight. 
Euripides  displays  a  lively  interest  in  the  arts  and  never  misses 
an  opportunity  to  mention  details  of  architecture,  sculpture  and 
painting.^''  Sophocles,  on  the  other  hand,  rigidly  excludes  such 
matters  from  his  dramas,**  and  yet  the  plays  of  both  were  exhibited 
in  the  same  theater  mider  similar,  if  not  indeed  precisely  the  same, 
conditions.  This  striking  dissimilitude  between  these  poets 
springs  no  doubt  from  a  difference  of  temperament,  and  its  recog- 
nition counsels  caution. 

The  passages  which  have  been  cited  suggest  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  lie  in  the  path  of  the  interpreter,  but  with  the  exer- 
cise of  due  circumspection  and  by  comparing  play  with  play  it 
is  possible  to  glean  from  the  texts  a  considerable  body  of  reliable 
information  regarding  the  outstanding  features  of  the  various 
backgrounds  and  settings  that  were  in  use  in  the  fifth  century. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  these  backgrounds  and  settings 
in  minute  detail,  but  rather  to  consider  them  in  their  larger  aspects 
in  order  to  determine,  if  possible,  what  light  they  may  throw 
upon  the  character  of  the  scene-building  before  which  the  plays 
were  enacted.  As  it  was  customary  to  present  a  series  of  dramas 
in  rapid  succession  (p.  76),  the  question  of  the  changes  of  settings 

toration  is  substantially  correct,  as  the  fragment  is  quoted  by  Galen  (XVIII,  1, 
519)  in  illustration  of  the  use  of  atexAs  in  the  sense  of  "gable." 

87  For  a  convenient  treatment  of  this  subject  see  Huddilston,  The  Attitude  of 
the  Greek  Trayedians  toward  Art  (1898).  See  also  Petersen,  Die  attische  Tra- 
godie  als  Bild-  und  Biihnenkunst  (1915). 

88  The  nearest  approach  is  found  in  Fragment  1025  (Nauck,  ed.  2),  classed 
among  the  dubia  et  spuria  : 

dvriTol  S^  TToXXoZ  KapSlg.  wXavw/jievoi 
idpv(Tdp.e<Tda  TrrnxArwv  irapaypvxh^ 
deCov  d-yd\p.aT'  iK  \iduv  i)  xuXk^ojv 
ij  xpi'ffOT'f'^KTajf  ■^  i\f(pavTlvwv  tvttovs. 
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also  is  of  vital  importance.  In  this  chapter,  however,  we  shall 
consider  only  the  irreducible  minimum  and  shall  regard  the  plays, 
and  in  some  instances  even  parts  of  plays,  as  detached  and  isolated 
units. 

Greek  drama  is  ordinarily  classed  under  three  main  types. 
First  there  are  the  more  or  less  serious  dramas  known  as  tragedies. 
Of  these,  if  we  include  the  fragmentary  Hypsipyle  of  Euripides 
and  also  such  plays  as  the  Alcestis  and  the  Helen,  which  however 
are  not  tragedies  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word,  thirty-three 
have  been  preserved.  The  second  type  comprises  the  satyr- 
plays,  of  which  two  specimens  are  extant :  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides 
and  the  mutilated  Ichneutae  or  Trackers  of  Sophocles.  Comedies 
form  the  third  group,  and  of  these  eleven  have  survived  the  ravages 
of  time,  all  from  the  pen  of  that  master-genius  Aristophanes. 
In  addition  to  these  forty-six  more  or  less  complete  plays  ^^  many 
fragments  of  others  have  been  preserved,  and  from  some  of  these 
also  may  be  gleaned  an  occasional  hint  regarding  the  backgrounds 
and  the  settings  that  were  required  for  the  presentation  of  the 
dramas  to  which  they  belonged. 

Vitruvius  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of  his 
De  Architectura  remarks  :  ^^ 

There  are  three  kinds  of  scenes  [scaenae],  one  called  the  tragic,  second, 
the  comic,  third,  the  satyric.  Their  decorations  are  different  and  unlike 
each  other  in  scheme.  Tragic  scenes  are  delineated  [deforrnantur]  with 
columns,  pediments,  statues,  and  other  objects  suited  to  kings ;  comic 
scenes  exhibit  private  dwellings,  with  balconies  and  views  represent- 
ing rows  of  windows,  after  the  manner  of  ordinary  dwellings ;    satyric 

89  Of  the  tragedies  the  Ehesiis,  which  is  of  uncertain  authorship,  perhaps  be- 
longs to  the  fourth  century.  See  '^apps,  "The  Chorus  in  tlie  Later  Greek 
Drama,"  Papers  of  Am.  School  Class.  Studies  qt  Athens,  VI,  400,  where  the 
hterature  is  cited.  See  also  Flickinger,  op.  cit.,  p.  148.  Of  the  comedies  the 
Ecclesiazusae  appears  to  have  been  performed  in  392  ;  the  Plutus  (revised)  was 
presented  in  388.  According  to  the  schoHast  the  first  Plutus  was  exhibited  in 
408.  These  plays  may,  however,  be  grouped  with  tliose  of  the  liftli  century, 
from  which  they  do  not  substantially  differ. 

90  Vitruvius  wrote  in  the  time  of  Augustus;  see  Morgan,  Essags  and  Addresses 
(1910,  pp.  159  ff.).  The  translation  is  by  Morgan,  Vitruvius,  Ten  Books  on 
Architecture  (1914). 
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scenes  are  decorated  with  trees,  caverns,  mountains,  and  other  rustic 
objects  delineated  in  landscape  style  [i7i  topiodis  speciem  deformatis].^'- 

But  this  description  of  the  several  types  of  settings  is  only 
approximately  correct.  The  list  is  not  exhaustive  and  the  classi- 
fication cannot  be  rigidly  applied.  The  author  makes  no  men- 
tion, for  example,  of  camp  scenes,  of  which  several  are  known, 
and  says  nothing  of  such  simple  and  colorless  settings  as  were 
used,  for  instance,  in  the  Suppliants  of  Aeschylus  and  the  An- 
dromeda of  Euripides.  There  was  too,  at  least  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, a  free  interchange  of  type.  The  Electra  of  Euripides  was 
played  before  a  lowly  cottage,  not  before  a  building  of  regal  mag- 
nificence ;  wliile  such  dramas  as  the  Oedipus  Coloneus,  the  Birds  and 
the  Philoctetes  had  settings  appropriate  to  satyric  plays  according 
to  the  classification  given  by  Vitruvius.  But  Vitruvius  was  not 
writing  about  the  conditions  that  obtained  in  the  fifth  century, 
concerning  which  he  probably  knew  little  or  nothing,  but  about 
those  rather  that  were  in  vogue  hundreds  of  years  later. ^^  It 
is  better  therefore  to  dismiss  his  treatment  of  the  subject  and  to 
make  a  classification  of  our  own  based  upon  a  study  of  the  extant 
texts  themselves. 

One  of  the  first  facts  to  emerge  from  such  a  study  is  that  the 
dramas,  if  divided  according  to  the  character  and  use  of  the 
background,  fall  naturally  into  at  least  four  groups.  The  first 
of  these  comprises  those  plays,  both  tragedies  and  comedies, 
for  which  the  background  represents  a  single  building :  a  palace, 
a  house,  a  temple,  a  hut,  and  the  like,  as  occasion  demands. 
Usually  in  such  cases  only  one  door,  in  addition  to  the  parodi, 
is  required  for  entrances  and  exits.  In  a  few  instances,  however, 
two  doors  are  so  used,  -and  occasionally  even  three.  Examples 
are  the  Agamemnon,  the  Eumenides.  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  the 

91  The  word  topiodis  is  in  doubt ;  MSS.,  topeodi. 

52  The  most  recent  discussion  of  the  Vitruvian  Greek  theater  is  found  in  Fhck- 
inger,  op.  cit,  pp.  79  ff.  The  author  conchides  that  Vitruvius  was  describing 
the  Graeco-Roman  type  of  theater. 
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Alcestis,  the  two  Iphigenias,  the  Frogs,^^  the  Wasps,  possibly  also 
the  Lysistrata.^* 

The  second  group  is  composed  of  plays  for  which  the  setting 
is  a  series  of  houses  or  other  structures,  two  or  three  in  number, 
ranged  side  by  side,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Peace,  one  above  the 
other  (p.  59).  In  the  Andrornache  these  represent  the  palace 
of  Neoptolemus  and  a  shrine  of  Thetis ;  in  the  Hecuba,  an  en- 
campment;  in  the  Clouds,  the  house  of  Strepsiades  and  the 
"Thinking-shop"  of  Socrates;  in  the  Acharnians,  the  houses 
of  Dicaeopolis,  Euripides,  and  Lamachus ;  in  the  Women  at  the 
Thesmophoria,  Agathon's  house  and  the  Thesmophorium ;  ^^ 
in  the  Ecclesiazusae  or  Women  in  Council,  the  houses  of  Blepyrus 
and  a  neighbor,  to  which  number  some  would  add  also  the  house 
of  Chremes.  Whether  the  Lysistrata  belongs  in  this  division  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  not  certain. 

In  the  third  group  the  scene  is  a  stretch  of  wild  country  with 
rocks,  trees,  and  the  like,  and  the  entrance  at  the  rear  represents 
the  mouth  of  a  cavern  or  hollow  rock,  as  in  the  Cyclops  and  the 
Birds.  One  of  the  plays  in  this  genre  affords  an  instance  of 
remarkably  minute  indication  of  the  setting.  This  is  the  Philoc- 
tetes  of  Sophocles.  The  orchestra  represents  the  shore  of  Lemnos 
(vss.  1  ff.) ;  the  background,  a  desolate  hillside  in  which  is  a 
"cave  with  twofold  mouth,"  "such  that,"  says  the  poet,  "in 
cold  weather  either  front  offers  a  sunny  seat,  but  in  summer  a 
breeze  wafts  sleep  through  the  tunnelled  grot."  »«  This  tunnel- 
like cavern  is  the  abode  of  the  stricken  Philoctetes,  and  through 

93  The  assumption  of  two  houses  is  not  necessaiy. 

94  The  setting  required  by  this  play  is  in  doubt.  Some  scholars  (e.g.  van 
Leeuwen,  Fensterbusch)  hold  that  the  Propylaea  alone  was  represented  ;  others 
(e.g.  Haigh),  the  Propylaea  and  the  house  of  Lysistrata;  still  others  (e.g. 
Reisch),the  Propylaea  and  two  houses  ;  while  some  (e.g.  Bethe,  White)  suggest 
a  change  of  setting. 

95  To  assume,  with  van  Leeuwen  and  others,  a  change  of  setting  by  means  of 
the  eccyclema  (p.  83)  is  quite  unnecessary  in  spite  of  the  schoHast  (vs.  277). 
See  Fensterbusch,  op.  cit.,  p.  25. 

96  Verses  16  ff. ;  translation  of  Jebb. 
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it  the  hero,  haggard  and  lame,  makes  his  appearance  (vss.  210 
ff.)>  and  probably  also  Heracles  at  the  endof  the  play  (vs.  1409)." 
Near  the  cave  a  spring  is  imagined  to  gush  forth  from  the  rock. 
"A  Httle  below,"  Odysseus  remarks  to  Neoptolemus,  "on  the 
left  hand  perchance  thou  mayst  see  a  spring,  if  indeed  it  hath 
not  failed"  (eiTrep  ecrri  awv,  VSS.  20,  21)  —  a  clear  indication  that 
this  feature  of  the  scene  was  not  included  in  the  physical  set- 
ting. Finally,  the  cavern  is  not  on  a  level  of  the  orchestra, 
but  is  high  up  (vss.  28,  29),  and  before  it  is  a  level  space  large 
enough  to  accommodate  several  persons  (vss.  219  ff.,  1000  ff., 
etc.),  to  which  a  path  leads  up  from  the  shore  below  (vss.  16  ff., 
539,  814,  etc.). 

The  fourth  and  last  division  comprises  those  plays  which  make 
no  use  of  the  back-scene  for  entrances  and  exits,  but  either  ignore 
its  presence  altogether  or  employ  it  to  represent  a  hill,  a  cliff, 
or  other  eminence.  The  earliest  extant  example  of  this  type  is 
the  Suppliants  of  Aeschylus,  where  the  scene  is  a  sacred  precinct 
(aXo-os,  vs.  508)  with  a  large  altar  shared  by  several  deities 
(Kotvoj8w/Ata,  vs.  222),  back  of  which  apparently  there  rises  a 
hill  (Trayos,  VS.  189).^^  For  the  lost  Andromeda  of  Euripides, 
of  which  only  a  few  fragments  survive,  and  for  the  still  more 
fragmentary  Andromeda  of  Sophocles,  the  background  represented 
a  cliff  bordering  on  the  sea,  and  to  this  the  hapless  Andromeda 
was  bound  in  chains  to  be  devoured  by  a  hideous  monster  of 
the  deep.  Similarly  the  scene  of  the  Prometheus  Bound  of  Aes- 
chylus (as  also  of  the  lost  Prometheus  Being  Unbound)  is  a  rugged 
mountain-side  at  "the  furthest  confines  of  the  earth  in  Scythia's 
pathless  waste"  (vs.  1,  2).     Strictly  speaking,  however,  it  may 

97  See  the  excellent  article  by  Woodhouse,  "The  Scenic  Arrangements  of  the 
Philoctetes  of  Sophocles,''  Jour.  Hell.  Stud.  XXXII  (1912),  239-249. 

98  Some  scholars  identify  the  hill  with  the  altar  (/3uj^6s)  and  suppose  that  Da^ 
nans  mounts  to  the  top  of  the  altar.  Von  Wilanu)witz  (Aischylos,  InterpretOn 
tionen,  1914,  pp.  6  ff. )  conjectures  that  the  altar  is  on  the  hill,  which  forms  a  sort 
of  "  Oberblihne. "  It  should  be  noted  that  irdyov  vpoaL^eLv  (vs.  189)  strictly 
means  "take  refuge  at  the  hill,"  not  on  it,  and  I  believe  accordingly  that  there 
was  some  kind  of  a  structure  behind  the  altar  and  rising  above  it. 
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be  that  these  two  plays  do  not  belong  in  this  group,  as  at  the  end 
of  the  Prometheus  Bound  Prometheus  and  the  members  of  the 
chorus  are  hurled,  precipice  and  all,  into  the  depths  of  Tartarus. 
There  is  therefore  in  a  certain  sense  a  rear  exit,  but  it  is  of  a  very 
exceptional  form.^^  For  the  Oedipus  Coloneus  of  Sophocles  the 
setting  is  a  sacred  grove  in  whose  depths  Oedipus  and  Antigone 
conceal  themselves  on  the  approach  of  the  chorus  (vss.  113,  114). 
''Look!"  sing  the  chorus. 

Look !     Who  was  it  ?     Where  abides  he  ? 
In  what  nook  or  corner  hides  he  — 
Of  all  men  —  of  all  mankind  the  most  presuming? 
Search  about !     Spy  him,  there  ! 
Seek  him  out  everywhere. 

Some  one  has  intruded  on  the  sacred  space ; 

1  the  bound  searching  round 
Cannot  yet  light  upon  his  hiding  place-^"" 

A  setting  similar  to  this  is  required  for  the  latter  half  of  the  Ajax 
(vss.  814  ff. ;  cf.  vaTTos,  vs.  892).^°^  In  the  mutilated  Ichneutae 
of  Sophocles  a  cave  is  indicated,  but  where  it  was  placed  and  how 
it  was  represented  are  points  that  can  not  be  certainly  determined. 
It  appears  to  have  been  underground,  as  both  von  Wilamowitz  ^"^ 
and  Robert  ^^^  pointed  out.  Miss  Harrison  favors  a  mound  (x«^/ia 
y^s)  placed  at  or  near  the  center  of  the  orchestra. i"*     The  setting 

99  See  Flickinger,  op.  cit.,  pp.  227,  228. 

100  Verses  119  ff. ;  translation  of  Sir  George  Young.     See  Jebb,  §  16. 

101  Flickinger,  op.  cit.,  p.  244,  supposes  "  that  one  of  the  side  doors  in  the  front 
of  the  scene-building  was  left  open  to  represent  the  entrance  to  the  glen,  and 
that  around  and  behind  it  were  set  panels  painted  to  suggest  the  woodland  coast 
and  the  glen.  Into  this  opening  Ajax  collapsed  as  he  fell  upon  his  sword." 
Others  (Jebb,  Bolle,  etc. )  believe  that  trees  and  shrubbery  were  placed  before 
the  scene-building.  Whatever  the  setting,  there  is  not  a  genuine  rear  exit  in  this 
portion  of  the  play. 

102  uj)jg  Splirhunde  des  Sophokles,"  Neue  Jahrb.  f.  d.  klass.  Alterthum, 
XXIX  (1912),  449  ff.     He  suggests  an  "  ansteigeudes  Gelande." 

103  "Zu  Sophokles'  IXNETTAI,"  Hermes,  XLVII  (1912),  536.  He  supposes 
that  the  Charonian  stairs  were  used. 

lO''  "  Sophocles'  Ichneutae,  col.  9,  vss.  1-7  and  the  bpuifj-evov  of  Kyllene  and  the 
Satyrs,"  Essays  and  Studies  Presented  to  William  Ridgeway  (1913),  pp.  136  ff. 
See  also  Pearson,  Fragments  of  Sophocles  I  (1917),  ff.  224  ft'. 
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employed  in  the  Persians  and  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus 
are  in  doubt.  If  a  building  formed  the  background  in  these 
plays,  as  some  scholars  hold,  they  belong  of  course  in  the  first 
group.  In  the  lake-scene  of  the  Frogs  the  house  (or  houses?) 
which  the  scene-building  represents,  though  visible,  is  ignored. 

The  majority  of  the  plays  which  have  been  preserved,  and  of  the 
others  about  whose  settings  some  knowledge  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  fragments  and  from  ancient  commentators,  make  use 
of  but  a  single  entrance  in  the  back-scene.  A  few  employ  two 
such  entrances ;  a  still  smaller  number,  three ;  some,  none  at 
all.  It  follows  that  the  statement  which  is  repeated  by  many 
modern  authorities,  based  on  the  testimony  of  Vitruvius  and 
Pollux,i°5  that  in  the  Greek  theater  the  background  was  regularly 
provided  with  three  doors  is  far  too  sweeping,  or  at  least  mislead- 
ing. The  most  that  we  can  say,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  the  fifth 
century  is  concerned,  is  that  the  back-scene  was  so  arranged  that 
from  one  to  three  entrances  could  be  provided  as  need  required. 
When  doors  were  employed  they  appear  regularly  to  have  opened 
outward.  ^•'^ 

Was  the  door  (or  doors)  in  the  back-scene  approached  by  a 
flight  of  steps?  We  may  confidently  answer  that  it  was  not. 
At  the  most  there  may  have  been  a  single  step  or  sill ;  there  is  no 
trustworthy  evidence,  either  literary  or  archaeological,  that  may 
be  cited  in  support  of  the  assumption  of  a  series  of  steps.  The 
only  passage  in  the  extant  dramas  that  seems  to  warrant  such 
an  assumption  proves  upon  examination  to  be  of  illusory  value. 
This  passage  is  in  the  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians  of  Euripides, 
verses  96-103.  Orestes  and  Py lades  are  seeking  some  means  of 
entrance  into  the  temple  that  they  may  steal  the  wooden  image 
of  the  goddess,  for  which  they  have  made  their  long  and  perilous 
voyage.  After  recounting  the  object  of  their  mission,  Orestes 
asks  his  companion   what   is   to   be   done.       According  to   the 

106  Vitruvius,  V,  6 ;  Pollux,  IV,  124,  126. 

W6  Mooney,  The  House-door  on  the  Ancient  Stage  (1914),  pp.  42  ff. 
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readings  of    the    manuscripts    the    text    of    the    passage   is    as 
follows : 

IlvXddr],  (TV  yap  fioi  rovSe  (TvW-qirrwp  irdvov, 
tL  SpCifiev  ;   afx<pl^\7)(TTpa.  yap  toIxojv  op^s 
v\f/r)\d.  •  irdrepa  dufxdTwv  wpoaap-^affeLS 
iK^riffdfifffda,  ;   iriSs  cLv  odv  ixddoip,ev  du, 
fj  x^-^K^'^'^vi^Ti'-  Kk^dpa  \vaavTes  juox^ois, 
100  &v  ovSiv  ifffxev  ;   fjv  5    dvolyovre^  irvXas 

'S.T](p0u)fiev  elffjSdffeis  re  p.rixo-vihp.evoi, 
6avo'L)ixed\     dWd  Trplv  Oavetv^  v€<hs  eirt 
(pevyui/xev,  ^Trep  devp    evavaTo\rjcrafj.€v. 

Murray  translates : 

Ho,  Pylades, 
Sole  sharer  of  my  quest,  hast  seen  it  all  ? 
What  can  we  next?     Thou  seest  this  circuit  waU 
Enormous?     Must  we  climb  the  public  stair. 
With  all  men  watching?     Shall  we  seek  somewhere 
Some  lock  to  pick,  some  secret  bolt  or  bar  — 
Of  all  which  we  know  nothing?     Where  we  are, 
If  one  man  mark  us,  if  they  see  us  prize 
The  gate,  or  think  of  entrance  anywhere, 
'Tis  death.  —  We  still  have  time  to  fly  for  home : 
Back  to  the  galley  quick,  ere  worse  things  come. 

Similar  is  the  translation  of  Way,  who,  however,  adopts  Paley's 
and  Hermann's  conjecture  of  firj  for  rj  in  verse  99  : 

Up  yonder  temple-steps 
Shall  we  ascend?     How  then  could  we  learn  more, 
Except  our  levers  force  the  brazen  bolts 
Whereof  we  know  nought  ? 

Both  of  these  interpretations  are  misleading.  The  passage  con- 
tains several  difficulties  —  "omnia  foedissime  corrupta, "  says 
Badham  —  of  which  the  most  glaring  is  the  clause  wv  ovBev 
lafiev  (vs.  100),  "of  which  we  know  nothing."  These  words 
make  sheer  nonsense  and  cannot  be  right. '"^  The  best  correction 
perhaps  is  that  proposed  by  Badham:  (58' ouSoi/ to-t/Acj/;  "[and] 
thus  enter  by  way  of  the  threshold?"     If  we  adopt  this  or  some 

107  In  his  critical  edition  of  Euripides  Murray  translates:  "An  seras  aliquas 
clam  solvere  conemur  ?     Sed  nescimus  quales  hie  sint  serae." 
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similar  reading,^"*  ij  (vs.  99)  may  be  retained  as  a  correlative  of 
the  preceding  -n-oTepa,  as  it  certainly  should  be.^°^  In  verse  97 
the  word  8w/AaTcov  also  is  in  doubt  and  has  been  corrected  by 
most  editors,  following  Kirchhoff,  to  KXi/i,aKwv,"°  which  occurs 
in  connection  with  Trpoo-a/AySao-as  in  the  Seven  against  Thebes 
vs.  466,  the  Phoenician  Women  vss.  489,  1173,  and  the  Bacchae 
vs.  1213 ;  and  further  in  verse  98  \d6oLixev  should  probably  be 
substituted  for  ^laOoiyitv,  following  Sallier  and  most  editors. 
With  these  corrections  the  passage  reads  : 

TrSrepa  KXifidKwv  irpoo'auPdcTeii 
iK^T]a6iX€(T6a  ;    ttQs  Slv  ovv  XddoL/xev  dv  ; 
fj  x<''^KOT€VKTa  KXyOpa  Xv(ravTes  /xoxXoTs 
cD5    ovdov  ((TL/xep ; 

Shall  we  mount  to  our  goal  by  a  ladder's  rungs,  or  shall  we  break 
the  lock  and  enter  by  the  door? 

This  is  intelHgible  and  seems  to  be  right. ^"  But  whether  these 
textual  changes  and  this  interpretation  be  accepted  or  not,  this 
passage  certainly  may  not  be  cited  as  proof  that  there  was  a  flight 
of  steps  before  the  temple  door.  From  the  modern  point  of  view 
this  may  seem  strange,  but  modern  conditions  and  modern  stage 
practices  should  not  be  permitted  to  obtrude  themselves. "^ 

108  Weil  :  dv'  oHdas  etrifjifv  ;    Kochly:  w8'   Upbv  effi/xev  ;    Wecklein  :  w8'   ddvTov 

ffflflfV. 

109  Paley's  and  Hermann's  emendation  fn^  (vs.  99)  for  ij  does  violence  to  the 
construction,  besides  making  necessary  the  retention  of  the  absurd  div  oiiS^v 
icrpLev.     The  same  is  true  of  Bates'  conjecture  :  ttws  h.v  o^v  fiddoLfxev  dXX'  |  ij,  kt\. 

110  Weil  remarks  that  if  the  reading  bwpATuv  be  retained,  "  Oreste  n'iiulique- 
rait  qu'un  seul  moyen  d'entrer  dans  le  temple,  et  le  conjonction  17  .  .  .  ne 
s'expliquerait  pas." 

"1  Schone-Kochly-Bridm  (ed.  4,  1894),  remark  :  "  Orest  stellt  die  Alternativ 
auf  :  wollen  wir  '  den  Zugang  zu  dem  Hause  ganz  zu  Ende  gehen  .  .  .  oder 
wieder  nach  Hause  zuriickkehren  ?  '  "     This  is  clearly  wrong. 

"2  Robert,  Hermes,  XXXII  (1897),  437,  assumed  that  there  were  steps  before 
the  temple  in  the  Ion;  but  without  warrant.  We  should  remember  further 
that  the  Greek  private  houses  were  entered  directly  from  the  street  level,  or  at 
most  had  only  one  step  or  sill.  The  same  was  true  even  of  early  palaces;  com- 
pare the  remains  of  the  palace  at  Palatitza. 

Bruhn,  Lucubrationum  Euripidearum  capita  selecta  (1886),  pp.  276,  277, 
argued  that  because  of  the  manuscript  reading  wpbi  dfj^jidcreis  (so  Ziegler),  and 
because  iK^alvetv  cannot  mean  "ersteigen  den  Stufen,"  and  because  there  was 
not  room  for  steps  on  the  narrow  stage,  therefore  the  steps  led  from  the  orchestra 
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Archaeological  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  step,  or  steps, 
and  even  of  a  platform  before  the  central  door  has  been  found  by- 
certain  writers  in  a  number  of  vase-paintings  from  southern 
Italy,  dating  from  the  fourth  and  third  centuries  (Chap.  7). 
These  paintings  depict  little  buildings  (aediculae),  of  which  the 
best  example  is  that  of  the  famous  Medea-vase  from  Canosa. 
The  building  pictured  on  this  vase  (Fig.  24,  p.  96)  has  a  stylobate 
of  two  steps  and  the  whole  is  interpreted,  together  with  the 
other  aediculae  (Figs.  27-29,  pp.  102  If.)  as  a  reproduction  more  or 
less  accurate  of  a  portico  before  the  central  door  of  the  scene- 
^  building.  But,  as  we  shall  show  later  (Chap.  7),  the  attempt 
to  connect  these  paintings  with  the  early  theater  and  to  place 
the  proposed  interpretation  upon  them  is  wholly  without  warrant. 
Dorpfeld's  well-known  reconstruction  of  the  scene-building  (Fig. 
23,  p.  95)  with  such  a  projecting  portico  borrowed  from  these 
vase-paintings  is  most  unsatisfactory. 

That  however  a  prothyron  or  portico  formed  an  important  fea- 
ture of  the  setting  for  certain  plays  cannot  be  gainsaid."^  In 
the  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians,  vss.  1157  ff.,  the  text  shows 
beyond  a  peradventure  not  only  that  there  was  a  vestibule,  but 
that  the  space  between  the  columns  at  the  front  and  the  door  of 
the  temple  was  of  considerable  extent.  Thoas  is  about  to  enter 
the  temple  and  is  advancing  between  the  columns  of  the  vestibule 
when  the  door  opens  and  Iphigenia  comes  out  bearing  in  her 
arms  the  wooden  image  of  the  goddess.     She  exclaims  (vs.  1159) : 

to  the  stage.  This  was  opposed  by  Miiller,  Philologus,  Supp.  VI  (1801),  49, 
who  rightly  insists  that  we  must  read  irpoaanf^daeis,  and  holds  that  iKlialveiv, 
though  reg-ularly  intransitive  in  prose,  may  perhaps  in  poetry  govern  the  accu- 
sative case;  compai'e  Septem  vs.  466. 

113  See  the  excellent  article  by  Rees,  "The  Function  of  the  IlpSevpov  in  the 
Production  of  Greek  Plays,"  Class.  Phil.  X  (1915),  117  ff.  Curiously  it  wi\s 
not  until  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  that  the  significance  of  the 
portico  began  to  be  generally  recognized.  The  literature  is  cited  by  Rees  and 
Legrand  (Daos  (1910),  pp.  4.S5  ff . ;  English  translation  by  Loeb  under  the  title 
The  New  Greek  Gomedy  (1917),  pp.  348  ff.).  Haigh  {The  Attic  Theatre,  ed.  3, 
1907)  completely  ignores  it;  Barnett  {The  Greek  Drama,  1901,  p.  74,  note  1), 
wrongly  supposes  that  '■'■tha  prothyra  or  ijorches  were  in  all  probability  repre^ 
sented  by  painting." 
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filial,  e'x'   avrov  irbda  crbv  iv  vapacrrdaiv. 

Sire,  stay  thy  foot  there  in  the  portico. 
To  suppose,  as  some  scholars  do,  that  such  a  vestibule  was  repre- 
sented merely  by  painting  is  absurd.  In  the  lost  Cresphontes 
of  Euripides,  Merope,  if  we  may  believe  the  account  given  by 
Hyginus,"^  rushes  into  the  portico  ("chalcidicum,"  cf.  Vitruvius, 
V,  1,  4)  armed  with  an  ax  that  she  may  kill  the  stranger  who  is 
sleeping  within,  not  knowing  that  he  is  her  own  son.  She  is 
prevented  from  committing  the  murder  by  the  intervention  of  her 
aged  attendant.  Plutarch  tells  us  "^  that  as  Merope  lifted  her 
ax  to  strike  her  son  the  audience  was  thrilled  with  fear  and  alarm 
lest  she  do  violence  to  the  lad  before  the  old  man  could  intervene. 
Evidently  therefore  the  scene,  though  enacted  in  the  vestibule, 
was  in  full  view  of  the  spectators.  In  the  Hypsipyle  of  Euripides 
(Frag.  1,  col.  2,  15  £f.)  the  chorus  sings : 

tI  (TV  irapa  irpodvpoii,  (pi\a  ; 
ivbrepa  5ihp.aroi  elabBovs 
cralpeis  if)  5p6<7ov  iirl  wiSip 
pdWeis  ola  re  SoyXa,  ktX. 

Why  art  thou,  dear  one,  at  the  vestibule?  Art  thou  sweeping  the 
palace-entrance  or  sprinkling  water-drops  upon  the  ground  in  servile 
wise,  etc.  ?  "^ 

This  scene  resembles  that  in  the  Ion  of  Euripides  (vss.  82  if.) 
where  Ion  sprinkles  the  pavement  and  adorns  the  portals  of  the 
temple  with  wreaths  and  branches  of  bay : 

irrdpOoKn  8d4>vr]s 
<TTi(f>€<nv  6'  lepols  icrSdovs  ^oi^ov 
Kadapds  drj(rop,ev  vypah  re  iribov 
pavlaiv  voTcpdv,  ktX. 

Apparently  an  altar  stands  just  within  the  vestibule,  and  to  this 
Creusa,  when  Ion  approaches  to  murder  her,  flees  for  refuge. ^'^ 

114  Fabulae  (ed.  Schmidt,  1872,  p.  J 37)  "&  -De  Esu  Carnium,  II,  998  E. 

iifi  Translation  of  Hunt,  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  VI  (1908),  85. 

117  The  point  is  disputed  ;  but  see  Niejahr,  Be  PoUucis  loco  qui  ad  rem  scenicam 
xpectat  (1885),  p.  10,  and  Weissmann,  Die  scenische  Auffiihrung  der  griechischen 
Dramen  des  5.  Jahrhunderts  (1893),  p.  54. 
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See  verses  1255  ff.,  1306  and  especially  1314  ff. : 

Ion  eKXenre  (iio/mdv  Kai  OeriXdrovs  ^dpas. 

Cre.  TTjv  <Tr]v  oirov  croi  fj.r]T^p^  icrrl  vovd^rei. 

Ion  ai)  3    ovx  ixp^^ecs  ^Tj/xlav,  Kreivova'  i/x^ ; 

Gre.  tJp  y'  €vt6s  ddvTcov  rCivdi  /j.€  acpd^at  64\rji. 

Ion 
"Hence!     Leave  the  altar  and  the  hallowed  seat!" 

Cretjsa 
"Thy  mother  lesson,  wheresoe'er  she  be." 

Ion 
"Shalt  thou  not  suffer,  who  would  murder  me?" 

Creusa 
"Yea  —  if  within  this  shrine  thou  dare  to  slay  me."  "' 

So  in  the  Eumenides  of  Aeschylus  (vss.  64  ff. ;  p.  75)  it  seems  to 
me  altogether  probable  that  the  omphalos  with  Orestes  clinging 
to  it  is  shown  in  the  portico. ^^^  In  the  opening  scene  of  the  Wasps 
of  Aristophanes  the  two  slaves,  Sosias  and  Xanthias,  are  seen 
sleeping  before  the  door,  probably  in  the  prothyron,  which  appears 
to  be  mentioned  at  verse  875  (c/.  also  vs.  800)  : 

(3  d^ffTTOT   Afctl,  yelrov  dyviev,  roi/Mov  irpodvpov  wpo<pv\dTT<j3v. 

Aguieus,  lord  and  neighbor,  thou  who  keepest  guard  before  my  pro- 

thyron.^-" 

A  precisely  similar  scene  occurs  in  the  Clouds,  vss.  1  ff. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  passages  in  the  extant  dramas  of  the 
fifth  century  which  imply  the  use  of  a  portico  as  a  part  of  the 
setting.  121  The  manner  in  which  this  prothyron  was  indicated  in 
the  theater  is  a  question  which  must  be  postponed  until  a  later 

118  Translation  of  Way,  slightly  altered. 

119  Blass,  Eumeniden  (1907)  and  the  majority  of  the  earlier  editors  supposed 
that  the  eccyclema  (p.  83)  was  used  here.  This  is  unnecessary.  Von  Wilamo- 
Yiitz,  Aeschyli  Tragoediae  (11)14)  merely  remarks:  "  valvae  templi  aperiuntm-." 

120  So  Blaydes.  wpodvpov  rrpoffOirtjXas  P,  npoTrOXov  irpoa-irvXas  V,  wpbaOev  irpo- 
TrOXaie  Scalinger,  irpoOvpov  -rrpoirvXaie  Bentley,  etc. 

121  For  other  examples  see  Rees  (note  113).  Legrand  (I)aos  (li»10),  pp.  434  ff.) 
argues  against  the  existence  of  a  vestibule.     He  remarks  (p.  443):  "En  somme, 
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chapter,  but  the  importance  of  the  vestibule  as  a  feature  of  the 
setting  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Another  feature  that  is  given  prominence  in  certain  plays 
is  a  window.  Thus  in  the  WaspSy  vss.  379,  380,  a  window  is  one 
of  the  means  by  which  Philocleon  attempts  to  affect  his  escape 
from  the  house : 

dXX'  €^d\f/as  Sia  ttjs  dvpidos  to  Ka\w8iov  eira  KaOifxa 
bijaas  cravrdv  Kal  ttjc  xj/vxv^  ifxTrXriudfievos  AioTrelOovs. 

So  now  to  the  window  lash  the  cord,  and  twine  it  securely  your  limbs 

around. 
With  all  Diopeithes  fill  your  soul,  then  let  yourself  cleverly  down  to  the 

ground.122 

The  preparations  are  soon  completed,  but  just  as  the  old  man  is 
about  to  slide  down  the  rope  he  is  discovered  by  his  son,  who 
calls  to  Sosias,  the  slave  (vss.  398-99) : 

dva^aiv^  avvffas  Kara,  rrjv  eripav  kol  Toiffiv  tpvWdaL  iraie, 
rjv  TTcos  wpvixvT^v  dvaKpo^crijTai  TrXTj-yels  rais  etpecndjvais. 

With  branch  and  with  bough  up  aloft  instant  go,  at  yon  window  take 

post,  dost  discern,  lad? 
With  whip  and  with  scourge  his  course  retrograde  urge,  and  drive  the 

ship  back  to  her  stern,  lad.^^^ 

Philocleon,  however,  braves  the  beating  and  slides  at  once  to  the 

ground,  where  he  is  seized  and  hustled  again  into  the  house.     The 

la  localisation  de  scenes  comiques  dans  les  irpbOvpa  de  quelque  genre  qu'ils 
soient  demeure  trfes  contestable. "  See  also  the  translation  by  Loeb,  The  New 
Greek  Comedy  (1917),  p.  354.  But  Legrand  slights  the  evidence  afforded  by 
the  tragedies.  We  should  remember,  however,  that  both  tragedies  and  comedies 
were  performed  in  the  same  theater  and  before  the  same  scene-building. 

122  Translation  of  Rogers. 

123  Translation  of  Cumberland.  The  words  /card  tV  erdpav  are  obscure.  Cum- 
berland's translation,  "  at  yon  window,"  follows  the  old  Latin  version  of  Bergler 
(revised  by  Brunck) :  "Ascende  in  alteram  fenestram."  Tliis  is  probably  in- 
correct. Van  Leeuwen  understands  the  words  to  refer  to  the  loose  end  of  the 
rope:  "Sosias  per  alteram  funis  extremitaten  se  attollit."  Von  Wilamowitz 
("Ueber  die  Wespen  des  Aristophanes,"  S.-B.  d.  Berl.  Akad.,  1911,  p.  473) 
remarks:  "  auf  der  einem  von  beiden  Seiten  der  Thtir,"  i.e.  on  a  curb-stone. 
lie  supposes  that  the  window  was  directly  over  the  door.  The  eipecmhvt)  (vs.  399) 
hung  over  the  door  a.s  a  charm  against  pestilence  and  famine.  It  was  an  olive 
branch  bound  with  wool  and  with  various  autumnal  fruits.  See  Harrison, 
Prolegomena.,  pp.  79,  80. 
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window,  it  is  clear,  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ground, 
but  not  necessarily  in  an  upper  story,  as  was  formerly  assumed. 
Some  of  the  houses  uncovered  at  Delos  have  windows  as  low  as 
four  or  five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  road.^^^  Another  comedy  in 
which  a  window,  or  windows,  may  have  been  used  is  the  Eccle- 
siazusae  or  Women  in  Council.  Toward  the  end  of  the  play  (vss. 
877  ff.)  an  old  woman  and  a  girl,  both  of  them  courtesans,  carry 
on  a  scurrilous  conversation.      Each  is  peeping  {■jrapaKvij/aaa,  vs. 

884  ;     irapa.KV(j)6'  (Zawep  yaXrj,  VS.    924  ;     Tt   SiaKwreis,     VS.   930)   Out  of 

an  opening  on  the  watch  for  a  lover.  But  whether  both  of 
these  openings  were  windows, ^-^  or  one  was  a  window  (cf.  vs. 
961  :  KaraSpa/AoDo-a  Tyv  dvpav  avoi^ov),  the  other  a  door,  is  not  clear 
from  the  text.     A  window  is  nowhere  specifically  mentioned. 

As  regards  the  height  of  the  scene-building  in  the  fifth  century 
the  evidence  afforded  by  the  extant  dramas  is  fairly  clear.  The 
majority  of  these  require  for  their  adequate  presentation  a  struc- 
ture only  one  story  high ;  for  a  few,  however,  a  second  story  or 
other  similar  superstructure  is  indispensable.  There  is  no  evidence 
for  the  use  of  a  third  story,  i^e  Certain  late  writers  refer  to  this 
upper  structure  as  the  episkenion,  but  whether  this  term  was 
already  employed  in  the  fifth  century  is  not  known  ^^^  and  is  unim- 
portant. Whatever  its  technical  name  may  have  been,  it  is 
referred  to  by  the  comic  poet  Plato,  a  younger  contemporary 
of  Aristophanes,  in  the  line  (Frag.  112,  ed.  Kock.)  :  Spare  t6 
Stapes  i7rep<Sov,  "sce  (or  "ye  see")  the  upper  story."     In  the  Peace 

.ni^"^?®  Couve    "Foixilles  a  Delos,"  Bull,  de  corres.  hell.,  XIX  (1895),  492, 
498;  Chamoiiard,  "Foulllesde  Delos,"  ibkl,  XXX  (1906),  496. 

125  So  van  Leeiiwen,  who  further  believes  that  the  neighbor  spies  upon  Blepyrus 
from  a  window  (vss.  327  ff.)  ;  but  this  is  not  certain.  Rogers  believes  that  the 
woman  was  at  a  door  ;  the  girl,  at  a  window. 

126  Indeed,  Greek  theaters,  so  far  as  is  known,  never  exceeded  two  stories  in 
height  ;  see  Fiechter,  op.  cit,  p.  35.  Bethe's  suggestion  (Proleyomena,  p.  234) 
that  at  Delos  there  were  three  stories  has  not  found  acceptance. 

127  Hesychius,  iTrLffK-qvLov  rb  iwl  rrjs  aKr)uijs  Karayiiyiov.  Vitruvius,  VII,  5,  5  : 
eptscaemum;  V,  6,  6  :  episcaenos.  In  a  Delian  inscription  of  the  year  274  b.c. 
occurs  the  expression  al  iirdpu  <xK7)val ;  see  Homolle,  Bull,  de  corres.  hell.  XVUI 
(1894),  165. 
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(421  B.C.),  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  palace  of  Zeus  rises 
above  the  house  of  Trygaeus,  and  before  its  door  is  a  space  large 
enough  to  accommodate  several  persons  (vss.  525  ff.  :  Hermes, 
Trygaeus,  Opora  (Harvest-home)  and  Theoria  (Mayfair),  while 
below  in  the  orchestra  is  the  cave  from  which  the  colossal  statue 
of  Peace  is  drawn  forth  and  from  which  her  attendants  emerge. 
This  solution  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  setting  of  this 
unique  play  I  believe  to  be  correct ;  at  any  rate  it  is  vastly  superior 
to  any  other  that  has  ever  been  proposed.  ^^*  Assuming  its  sub- 
stantial correctness,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  palace 
of  Zeus  does  not  stand  directly  over  the  house  of  Trygaeus,  but 
is  set  farther  back.  The  roof  of  the  first  story  thus  provides  a 
platform  before  the  door  of  the  story  above.  Although  actually 
the  roof  of  the  house  of  Trygaeus  it  is  imagined  to  be  far  above 
the  clouds,  even  the  summit  of  the  heavenly  Olympus. ^-^  The 
early  portion  of  this  play  is  a  burlesque  of  the  lost  Bellerophon 
of  Euripides,  in  which  Bellerophon  mounted  on  his  winged  steed 
Pegasus  flies  from  earth  to  heaven,  precisely  as  in  the  Peace 
Trygaeus  rises  on  the  back  of  an  enormous  beetle  to  the  abode 
of  the  gods.  It  follows  that  the  setting  for  the  Bellerophon  must 
have  been  very  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  comedy  of  Aris- 
tophanes. Of  fike  nature,  too,  are  the  scenic  arrangements  for 
the  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles,  performed  in  the  year  409  b.c.  In 
this  play  the  two  stories  of  the  scene-building  represent  a  steep 
hillside.  But  a  cave  has  replaced  the  door  of  Zeus'  dweUing, 
the  roof  of  the  first  story  is  supposed  to  be  a  ledge  of  rock,  and  the 
orchestra  represents  the  shore  of  Lemnos.  A  practicable  path- 
way leads  up  from  the  lower  level  to  the  higher. 

These  three  plays,  together  with  that  of  the  comic  poet  Plato, 
to  which  the  fragment  quoted  above  belonged,  were  composed 
and  presented  after  the  year  427  b.c.     But  it  is  possible  to  show, 

128  I  follow  Sharpley,  The  Peace  of  Aristophanes  (1905),  pp.  16  ff.  (See  note  82 
above. ) 

129  Many  scholars  believe  that  the  deoXoyelov  was  employed  ;  see  note  133. 
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I  believe,  that  as  early  as  440  the  scene-building  may  already  have 
been  two  stories  in  height.  The  play  in  question  is  the  Ajax  of 
Sophocles. ^^^  Odysseus  stealthily  approaches  the  tent  of  Ajax, 
and  is  crouching  before  its  door  (vs.  11  :  /cat  a'  oiSev  eio-w  r^aSe 
-n-aTrratWtv  ttuXi^s)  scanning  the  ground  for  possible  footprints 
(vs.  5)  when  he  hears  the  voice  of  Athena.  From  this  position 
close  to  the  hut  he  does  not  see  the  goddess  and  exclaims  (vss. 
14,  15)  : 

(3  (pd^yfx    Addvas,  (piXTdT-qs  ifwl  deOiv, 
COS  evfiades  aov,  kclv  dwoirTos  jjs  6fj.u}i, 
(puvrifj.    aKovw,  kt\. 

Voice  of  Athena,  dearest  to  me  of  the  gods,  how  clearly,  though  thou 
be  unseen,  do  I  hear  thy  call,  etc. 

Presently  (vss.  71  ff.,  89,  90)  Athena,  bidding  Odysseus  remain 
where  he  is  (vs.  86),  summons  the  maddened  Ajax  to  come  forth ; 
whereat  with  blood-stained  scourge  in  hand  the  frenzied  warrior 
bursts  from  his  tent  (vs.  301  :  v-n-aias  Sia.  OvpS>v)  and  rushes 
forward  into  the  orchestra.  Turning  he  appears  to  see  Athena, 
for  he  exclaims  (vs.  91,  92)  : 

w  x°-^P    ' Addva,  xatpe  Aioyeve^  t^kvov, 
ctis  e5  TrapeaTTji. 

Hail  Athena!     Hail  thou  maiden  sprung  from  Zeus,  how  well  hast  thou 
stood  by  me ! 

But  Tecmessa,  who  apparently  follows  him  to  the  door  (see  Jebb's 
note  on  verse  301),  hearing  his  words  but  unable  to  see  the  goddess 
supposes  that  he  is  "ranting  to  some  creature  of  his  brain"  (vss. 

301,   302  :    cr/cia  TLVL  \6yov<;  dvecnra). 

Where  is  Athena  standing  during  these  scenes?  Some  com- 
mentators hold  that  the  goddess  appears  in  the  orchestra  before 
the  tent  of  Ajax.^^^     If,  however,  we  accept  this  interpretation, 

130  The  date  is  not  absolutely  certain,  but  the  play  is  generally  held  to  be  one 
of  the  earliest  of  the  extant  dramas  of  Sopliocles  and  is  usually  assigned  to  about 
the  year  440.  See  Jebb's  edition,  §  41  ;  Schneidewin-Nauck,  Alas,  pp.  fi3,  64  ; 
von  Wilamowitz,  Neue  Jahrh.  f.  d.  klass.  Alterthum,  XXIX  (1912),  450  ff. 

131  So  most  recently  Flickinger,  op.  cit.,  p.  291  ;  see  also  Reisch,  Das  grie- 
chische  Theater,  p.  220.     The  case  of  the  Rhesus  (vss.  595  ff.)  is  different. 
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we  are  virtually  compelled  to  suppose  with  Miiller  that  the  words 
Kav  airoTTTos  tJs,  "even  though  thou  be  unseen,"  are  to  be  under- 
stood only  in  a  general  sense  ("als  allgemeine  Bemerkung  zu 
fassen  ist").i^"  But  as  Jebb  remarks  (p.  213),  "it  is  surely  incon- 
ceivable that  if  Odysseus  saw  Athena  standing  near  him,  he  should 
say  to  her  '  How  clearly  I  hear  thy  voice,  even  when  thou  art  unseen. ' 
Such  a  'general  remark'  would  be  too  weak."  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  the  goddess,  though  close  at  hand,  may  be  imagined 
to  remain  invisible,  but  a  more  reasonable  supposition  is  that 
Athena  is  standing  above  on  the  roof,^^^  and  so  cannot  be  seen 
by  Odysseus  who  is  cowering  in  fear  close  to  the  wall,  but  may  be 
visible  to  Ajax  from  his  position  in  the  orchestra.  If  this  be  so, 
the  question  immediately  arises  how  Athena  makes  her  appear- 
a^nce.  Surely  she  does  not  clamber  up  a  ladder  and  emerge 
through  an  opening  in  the  roof,  as  do  Antigone  and  her  aged 
attendant  in  the  Phoenician  Women  of  Euripides   (vss.  88  ff., 

100  :   KeSpov   iraXaLav   kXi/juxk'    eKwepa    iroht,   also    103    ff.).      This    were 

unthinkable.  There  remain  then  two  alternatives.  The  first 
is  that  the  goddess  is  swung  into  position  above  the  roof  by 
means  of  the  "machine"  (7  ixrjxavy).  But  there  is  no  known  in- 
stance of  the  use  of  this  device  by  Sophocles,  and  some  scholars 
believe,  in  spite  of  the  Prometheus  Bound,  that  the  machine  did 

"2  Buhnenalterthumer,  p.  151,  note  1.  The  old  interpretation  of  dwowros  in 
this  passage  :  "  seen  only  at  a  distance,''  "  dimly  seen,"  is  refuted  by  Jebb  (note 
on  vs.  15). 

133  Many  commentators  assume  that  she  appears  on  the  deoXoyelov,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  sort  of  platform,  either  stationary  or  movable,  above  the  roof. 
The  word  occurs  only  once,  namely  in  Pollirx,  Onomasticon,IV,  130:  dirb  5e  rod 
OeoXoyeiov,  dvTujs  vw^p  rrjv  crKrjvrjv,  iv  'wf/ei  iirKpaivovTai  deoi,  cjs  6  Ze;)?  Kai  ol  irepl  av- 
rbv  iv  "i^vxoa-Taa-la  [of  Aeschylus].  What  Pollux  meant  by  this  is  not  certain. 
Flickinger,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  60.  61 ,  111  (cf.  fig.  24) ,  following  Dorpf eld,  thinks  that  it 
should  be  interpretated  of  the  top  of  theproskenion  in  the  Graeco-Roman  theater. 
In  any  case  the  almost  universally  adopted  explanation  of  tliis  term  as  the  name 
of  a  speciitl  platform  or  tlie  like  in  the  theater  of  the  tifth  centuiy  is  wholly  with- 
out warrant  and  should  be  abandoned.  Pollux'  citation  of  the  Psychostasin  of 
Aeschylus  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  this  assumption.  Pollux  wrote  his  treatise 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  .second  century  a.i>.  or  six  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  Aeschylus  ;  see  Flickinger's  able  discussion  of  the  Onomasticon,  pp.  97  ff. 
Barnett's  discussion  of  the  deoXoyeXov  ( The  Greek  Drama,  pp.  74,  94)  is  a 
tangle  of  unintelligibilities. 
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not  come  into  use  until  about  the  year  431.^^*  The  other,  and  far 
more  probable,  alternative  is  that  Athena  merely  steps  out  through 
an  opening  in  the  episketiion,  just  as  in  the  Philoctetes  Heracles 
enters  through  the  tunneled  cave/^^  and  as  Zeus,  Thetis  and  Eos  in 
the  lost  Psychostasia  or  The  Weighing  of  the  Souls  of  Aeschylus 
must  have  done,  if  with  Flickinger  and  others  we  deny  Aeschylus 
the  use  of  the  machine.  In  what  other  manner  Zeus  could  have 
made  his  appearance  on  the  roof  or  on  the  theologeion,  whatever 
that  was  (note  133),  is  not  easy  to  imagine.  As  Aeschylus  died 
in  the  year  456  and  the  Psychostasia  certainly  antedated  the 
Oresteia,  which  was  presented  in  458,  this  may  give  us  a  terminus 
ante  quern  for  the  erection  of  a  second  story,  or  at  least  of  some 
form  of  a  superstructure. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
roof.  This,  as  is  generally  conceded,  was  flat  and  was  utilized 
by  the  dramatists  in  various  ways  and  always  with  a  striking 
enhancement  of  the  scenic  effect.-  It  is  here  that  the  watchman 
in  the  Agamemnon  (vss.  1  ff.)  keeps  lonety  vigil,  eager  for  the 
flashing  of  the  beacon  which  will  announce  the  fall  of  Troy ; 
here,  too,  in  the  Wasps  (vss.  1  ff.)  Bdelycleon  lies  on  guard  and 
sleeps  at  his  post.  On  awakening  (vs.  136)  he  shouts  his  commands 
to  the  slaves  below.  It  is  from  this  vantage-point  that  the  wife 
of  Dicaeopolis  views  the  procession  (Acharnians,  vs.  262) ;  here 
Orestes,  accompanied  by  Pylades  and  the  hapless  Hermione, 
takes  his  stand  and  threatens  to  crush  his  adversary  with  stones 
wrenched  from  the  coping  (Orestes,  vss.  1567  ff.).  At  the  close 
of  the  Clouds  (vss.  1485  fi.)  Strepsiades  orders  Xanthias  to  bring 
ladder  and  mattock  and  to  hack  to  pieces  the  roof  of  the  "Think- 
ing-shop."    He    himself    presently    follows    with    lighted    torch 

134  So  most  recently  Flickinger,  op.  cit.,  p.  292.  Decharme  (Euripides  and 
the  Spirit  of  his  Dramas ;  English  translation  by  Loeb.  1!)06,  p.  263)  assumes 
its  use  in  the  lost  Andromeda  of  Sophocles,  "  since  Perseus  returnetl  flying  from 
the  land  of  the  Gorgons."  But  this  cannot  be  proved  ;  see  Pearson.  Fragments 
of  Sophocles,  I  (1917),  pp.79,  80  ;  Petersen,  Die  attische  Tragodie  als  Bild-  und 
Buhnenkunst  (1915),  pp.  606  ff. 

135 1  agree  with  Woodhouse  (see  note  97.  above)  on  this  point. 
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and  sets  fire  to  the  timbers.  In  the  Phoenician  Women  (vss. 
88  ff.)  Antigone  and  her  aged  attendant  mount  to  the  roof  to  view 
the  Argive  host.^^®  In  the  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles  the  roof  repre- 
sents a  ledge  of  rock  before  the  cave ;  in  the  Lysistrata  of  Aris- 
tophanes, the  top  of  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis  :  in  the  Peace,  and 
probably  in  the  Bellerophon,  a  region  above  the  clouds  where 
the  gods  have  their  abodes.  From  these  examples  we  see  how 
richly  the  accession  of  the  scene-building  with  its  flat  roof 
enhanced  the  possibilities  of  dramatic  action,  and  how  freely 
the  playwrights  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  thus 
afforded.!" 

In  this  connection,  however,  there  arises  a  somewhat  difficult 
question.  Was  the  roof  of  the  scene-building  entirely  flat,  or 
was  its  central  portion  higher  than  the  two  ends  ?  In  other  words, 
was  there  a  pediment  over  the  central  door?  The  evidence  of 
the  dramas  is  meager  and  with  the  exception  of  one  passage  was 
cited  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  chapter  (p.  45).  The  passage 
which  remains  for  consideration  occurs  in  the  Orestes  of  Euripides 
(vss.  1369  ff.).  Helen  has  been  murderously  attacked  within 
the  palace  and  her  shrieks  have  scarcely  died  away  when  suddenly 
one  of  her  attendants,  a  Phrygian  eunuch  (vs.  1528),  makes  his 
escape  through  an  opening  near  the  roof  and  leaps  to  the  ground. 
He  is  panic-stricken,  and  well  he  may  be.  For  he  has  been  witness 
of  the  attempted  murder,  he  has  seen  Hermione  seized  and  his 
own  companions  struck  down  or  scattered  in  headlong  flight.     All 

13^  Euripides  here  employs  tlie  expression  fieXdOpuv  Stapes  eo-xaToi/,  which  some 
explain  as  meaning  the  roof  of  the  second  story.  But  this  is  not  necessary  ;  see 
Pearson's  note  ad  loc,  where,  be  it  observed,  "first  lioor"  means  "second 
floor  "  in  American  parlance.  Pollux  in  his  definition  of  the  word  8icrTeyia  cites 
this  passage.  He  says  (IV,  129) :  17  5^  diffreyia,  irork  /j.^v  iv  olk(^  ^aaiXelt^.  Siijpes 
Sufidrtov,  olov  d(p'  ov  iv  ^oiviaaai's  i)  AvTiyovrj  /3\^7rei  tov  crrparbv  .  .  ,  iv  8^  K<i)fj.tp- 
oiq.  dnb  ttjs  diareyias  iropvofioaKoi  rives  KaroTrrevovcn,  kt\.  The  word  is  formed 
from  the  adjective  dia-reyos,  "of  two  stories,"  and  means  the  second  story. 
When  applied  to  the  scene-building  it  may  include,  I  believe,  the  roof  of  the  first 
story.  Many  of  the  proffered  elucidations  of  this  term  are  too  fantastic  to  be  of 
value. 

"7  For  an  illuminating  discussion  of  the  troublesome  word  logeion  see  Flick- 
inger,  op.  cit.,  pp.  5!),  291,  292,  also  86,  97,  98,  etc. 
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of  this  he  recounts  with  tense  excitement  in  a  long  lyrical  passage 
which  is  interrupted  only  by  an  occasional  brief  remark  or  query 
of  the  chorus.     It  begins  (vs.  1369)  : 

Apyeiov  ^i(pos  eK  davdrov  ir^cpevya 
^ap^dpoiS  evp-dpLCTLv, 
KiSpojTo,  Traarddcov  virkp  repafiva 
A(opiKds  Te  Tpiy\v<povs, 
fppovda,  (ppovSa,  yd,  yd, 
^ap^dpoiffL  SpacTfiols. 

From  the  death  by  the  Argive  swords  have  I  fled  I 

In  my  shoon  barbaric  I  sped ; 
O'er  the  colonnade's  rafters  of  cedar  I  elomb ; 
'Twixt  the  Dorian  triglyphs  I  sUd ;   and  I  come 
Fleeing  like  panic-struck  Asian  array  — 

O  Earth,  O  Earth  —  away  and  away.i's 

Pausing  merely  to  note  the  sensational  character  of  this  unusual 
entrance,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  in  the  Eumenides 
(vss.  33  ff.),  where  the  priestess,  stricken  with  terror,  crawls 
on  all  fours  from  the  temple  (rpej^w  Se  xepo-ti'),  let  us  inquire  pre- 
cisely how  the  Phrygian  accomplished  his  escape.  The  words 
in  the  text  (Trao-TaSojv  .  .  .  TpiyXv4>ov<;)  strictly  interpreted  mean 
"over  the  beams  of  the  vestibule  and  over  the  Dorian  triglyphs" 
and  seem  to  imply  a  gable  roof.  Through  an  opening  in  the  pedi- 
ment the  Phrygian  sUps  or  leaps  over  the  frieze  to  the  ground. 
This  is  the  interpretation  favored  by  Reisch  albeit  with  mis- 
givings. ^''^  Others  however,  are  content  with  the  less  accurate 
rendering:  "over  the  beams  and  6ef«;eew  the  triglyphs." ^^o  A  third 
group  of  commentators  believe  that  the  Phrygian  is  describing 
his  escape  from  Helen's  apartments  into  the  inner  court  and  that 
he  makes  his  entrance  before  the  audience  in  the  usual  manner 
through  the  door  of  the  palace.  Support  for  this  view  is  found 
in  three  lines  which  in  the  manuscripts  immediately  precede  the 

"8  Translation  of  Way. 

"9  Das  griechische  Theater,  p.  205 :  "  von  einem  solchen  ist  wohl  im  'Orestes  ' 
der  Sklave  herabgesprungen. "     See  also  p.  204,  and  note  145  below. 

1*  So  Decharme,  Euripides  and  the  Spirit  of  his  Dramas;  translated  by  Loeb, 
p.  252:  "He  has  slipped  out  between  the  Doric  triglyphs,  or  in  modern  terms, 
has  jumped  out  of  the  window." 
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Phrygian's  appearance  (vss.  1366-68).^^^  The  leader  of  the  chorus 
remarks : 

dXXo.  KTVire?  yap  K\fj0pa  Pa<n\iKu)v  d6fj.o)v, 
ffiyrjcraT   •   ejoj  "yap  tis  eKlSaivei  ^pvydv, 
ov  wevadfieffda  rdv  86ij.ols  ottws  e'xf- 

But  lo,  the  bars  clash  of  the  royal  halls ! 

Hush  ye :  —  there  comes  forth  of  her  Phrygians  one 

Of  whom  we  shall  learn  what  befell  within.''" 

The  majority  of  editors,  however,  justly  hold  these  verses  to  be 
spurious,  as  did  one  of  the  ancient  commentators,  who  declared 
them  to  be  an  interpolation  inserted  by  the  actors.  These,  he 
says,  preferred  to  make  their  entrance  through  the  door  lest  in 
leaping  from  above  they  should  suffer  injury."^ 

But  whichever  interpretation  be  adopted,  it  is  clear,  I  think^ 
that  the  evidence  of  these  three  dramas,  the  Hypsipyle,  the  Ion, 
and  the  Orestes,  is  too  meager  and  uncertain  to  warrant  a  con- 
clusive judgment.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  good  reason 
for  denying  at  least  the  occasional  erection  of  a  small  gable  roof 
to  meet  the  playwright's  needs.  Dorpfeld,  relying  in  part  upon 
these  passages,  in  part  upon  the  supposed  evidence  of  the  late 
vase-paintings  mentioned  above  (p.  55),  reconstructed  the 
scene-building  of  the  fifth  century  with  a  gable  over  the  central 
portion  (Fig.  23,  p.  95,  below).  He  finds  additional  support 
for  this  reconstruction  in  the  presence  of  certain  holes  (Dlibel- 
locher)  above  the  cornice  of  the  proskenion  at  Priene,  which  he 

141  Compare  also  a  scholium  found  in  the  Codex  Guelferbytanus :  &\\ov  fi^v 
o'lK-fifiaros  \nrepTrr\5riaas  to.  areyr],  ev  (iXXifj  5e  i\e(hv  Kal  rja-cpaXLa-fx^vas  tupuv  rds 
TOVTOJu  TTuXas,  TO.  TovTwu  KXetdpa  ffwrpiypas  i^rjXdev. 

142  Translation  of  Way. 

H3  TovTovs  Toiis  Tpeh  cTTixovs  ovK  &v  TLS  e|  eroifxov  ffvyxi^PV'^f^c  Ei)pi7r/5ov  ehai, 
dXXd  ixdWov  tCiv  vttokpltQv,  olVu'es,  iva  p.T)  KaKOTraOuiaiv  d-rrb  tQ)V  ^affiXtiiov  ddfxwv 
KadaWdixevoi,  vapavol^avTes  eKTropevovrai,  ktX. 

The  apparent  stupidity  of  tlie  reason  assi,2;iiL'd  for  the  interpolation  may  per- 
haps be  explained  away  by  supposiiij;-  that  in  the  late  Hellenistic  or  (Jraeco- 
Eoman  theater  the  distance  from  pediment  to  ground  was  greater  than  in  the 
time  of  Euripides.  Furthermore  in  late  times  the  scene-building  was  of  stone 
and  perhaps  afforded  no"  convenient  opening  through  a  pediment  for  the  escape 
of  the  slave. 
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supposes  may  have  served  to  hold  such  a  pediment  in  place. ^^ 
But  this  explanation  is  by  many  held  to  be  unsound,  while  his 
restoration  of  the  scene-building  at  Athens  has  met  with  but 
little  favor. 

As  regards  the  architectural  and  other  adornment  of  the  scene- 
building,  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  are  silent,  while  Aristophanes 
is  provokingly  chary  of  information.  It  is  to  Euripides  alone 
that  we  must  turn  for  enUghteimient,  but  his  descriptions,  as  of 
the  sculptures  in  the  Ion  (p.  44),  are  sometimes  so  lavish  as  to 
arouse  suspicion.  His  frequent  references  however,  to  columns 
{Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians,  vs.  128,  Ion,  vs.  185,  Bacchae,  vs. 
591,  The  Mad  Heracles,  vs.  1038) ;  the  triglyph-frieze  (Orestes,  vs. 
1372,  Iphigenia  amofig  the  Taurians,  vs.  IIS,^**^  Bacchae,  vs.  1214) ; 
and  the  cornice  (Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians,  vs.  129,  Ion,  vss. 
156,  172,  Orestes,  vss.  1569,  1570,  1620)  possess  a  verisimilitude 
that  challenges  belief.  And  that  color  also  was  used  in  the 
adornment  of  the  scene-building  in  conformity  with  the  prevaiUng 
taste  is  not  to  be  doubted.  A  hint  of  this  is  found  in  the  Iphigenia 
among  the  Taurians,  vs.  128,  where  the  chorus  speak  of  "the  gilded 
cornice  of  thy  pillared  temple,"  and  in  the  Ion,  vss.  156,  157, 
where  the  shrine  is  spoken  of  as  golden.  One  is  reminded  that 
as  early  as  about  the  year  460,  while  Aeschylus  was  still  producing 
plays,  the  artist  Agatharchus  had  been  employed  to  paint  the 
Skene  (note  178,  p.  82) ;   while  inscriptions  of  the  third  century 

144  Jahrb.  d.  arch.  Inst.  XVI  (1901),  32  ;  ibid.,  Anzeiger,  XXVIII  (1913),  40. 
This  interpretation  is  scornfully  rejected  by  Fiechter  (op.  cit.,  pp.  32,  33,  Anm.  3). 

145  Spa  84  y'  eiaw  rpiyXi/tpiov  6wol  Kevbv  \  d^fias  KadeTvai,  "Ah,  see  ;  far  up,  between 
each  pair  of  beams  |  A  hollow  one  might  creep  through  "  (Murray's  translation). 
This  is  the  traditional  interpretation,  but  both  text  and  interpretation  are  in 
doubt.  TpiyXixpwv  I  think,  means  here  the  triglyph-frieze,  as  it  does  also  in 
Bacchae,  vs.  1214. 

My  colleague,  Professor  O.  M.  Washburn,  believes  that  e(<rw  here  means 
"  within  "  in  the  sense  of  "beyond  "  or  "behind,"  i.e.,  behind  the  frieze  is  an 
opening  in  the  ceiling  of  the  vestibule,  by  means  of  which  one  may  make  his 
way  to  the  attic  and  so  let  himself  down  into  the  cella.  See  his  paper 
"Iphigenia  Taurica  113  as  a  Document  in  the  History  of  Architecture,"  Aitier. 
Jour.  Arch.  XXII  (1918),  434 ff.;  also  "The  Origin  of  the  Triglyph  Frieze," 
ibid.,  XXUI  (1919),  33  ff. 
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pertaining  to  the  theater  at  Delos  more  than  once  mention  the 
use  of  painting  (note  26,  p.  15). 

At  this  point  we  may  conclude  this  portion  of  our  survey  of 
the  dramas.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  cite  every  passage 
bearing  upon  the  character  of  the  scene-building  and  of  the  set- 
tings that  were  in  use ;  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  what  evi- 
dence there  is,  is  fragmentary  and  much  of  it  negative,  or  at 
least  inconclusive.  That  which  seems  to  possess  a  positive  signi- 
ficance needs  to  be  supplemented  by  a  study  of  the  changes  of 
scene  or  locality  in  Greek  dramas,  particularly  of  those  which  may 
contribute  to  our  understanding  of  the  scene-building.  To  this 
subject  we  may  now  address  ourselves. 


CHANGES   OF  THE   SETTING  i« 

That  the  Greek  playwright  did  not  regard  unity  of  time  and 
unity  of  place  as  coercive  principles  of  dramatic  technique  has 
long  been  recognized.  He  observed  them  rather  merely  as  natural 
and  prevailing,  albeit  violable,  traditions  of  his  art.  They  were 
not  submitted  to  as  a  strait-jacket  of  convention  arbitrarily  pre- 
scribed by  an  inscrutable  authority ;  but  they  were  accepted 
as  an  appropriate  and  dignified  vesture  to  be  worn  with  an  easy 
grace  or  laid  aside  at  will.  And  had  Castelvetro  and  Sidney  and 
Boileau  been  more  observant  of  the  facts,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  the  bastard  "unities"  would  ever  have  been  fathered  upon 
Aristotle  or  erected  into  a  dogma  of  dramatic  art.^^^ 

For  the  facts  are  that  in  Greek  drama  there  occur  with  con- 
spicuous frequency  not  only  changes  of  scene  or  locality,  but 
intervals  of  time  as  well.  From  the  point  of  view  of  technique 
both  are  pertinent.  Neglect  of  either  would  be  a  serious  over- 
sight.    But  in  a  study  of  scenic  arrangement  disunity  of  time  is 

i''6  Selected  bibliography : 
Mliller,  Griechische  BUhnenalterthilmer  (1886).     See  note  79. 
von   Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,    "Die   Biibne   des   Aischylos,"    Hermes,   XXI 

(1886),  597  ff. 
Dorpfeld  und  Reisch,  Das  griechische  Theater  (1896). 
Haigh,  The  Attic  Theatre  (see  note  11). 
Felsch,    Quibus  Ar-tijiciis  Adhibitis   Poetae   Tragici  Graeci   Unitates  Ulas  et 

Temporis  et  Loci  Observaverint  (1906). 
Schiibl,   Die  Landschaft  auf  der  BUhne  des   5.   vorchristlichen  Jahrhunderts 

(1912). 
FensterbiLSch.  Die  Buhne  des  Aristophanes  (1912). 
Flickinger,  The  Greek  Theater  and  its  Drama  (1918). 
For  other  references  see  the  following  footnotes. 

"7  For  an  admirable  discussion  of  this  subject  see  Butcher,  Aristotle's  Theory 
of  Poetry  and  Fine  Art,  chap.  7. 
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of  slight  importance  and  may  safely  be  omitted. ^^*  Not  so,  how- 
ever, changes  of  place.  These  are  of  vital  moment  and  demand- 
a  detailed  examination. 

Changes  of  scene  or  locality  occur  both  within  plays  and  between 
them,  and  in  both  situations  are  equally  instructive.  Those 
which  fall  within  the  plays  ^*^  rarely  involve  a  modification  of  the 
setting.  The  greater  number  are  facihtated  by  the  use  of  a 
multiple  set,  or  else  depend  merely  upon  the  suggestiveness  of 
word  and  action  and  the  visuahzing  power  of  the  imagination, 
which  schools  both  the  poet's  pen  and  the  apprehending  mind 
to  give 

to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  last  genre  is  found  in  the  Frogs  of 
Aristophanes. 

At  the  opening  of  the  play  the  orchestra  represents  the  road 
and  an  open  space  before  the  house  of  Heracles.  Suddenly 
Charon,  grim  ferryman  of  the  dead,  appears  rowing  his  tiny  boat, 
and  in  a  twinkling  the  orchestra  becomes  a  lake.  The  presence  of 
the  boat  and  Dionysus'  exclamation  "Why,  that's  the  lake,  by 
Zeus!"  {Xtfxvr]  vTj  Ata  avTT]  '(ttiv  (vs.  181))  are  alone  sufficient  to 
whisk  the  imagination  of  the  audience  to  the  Acherusian  shores. 
With  the  disappearance  of  Charon  and  his  boat  the  lake  is  for- 
gotten, and  the  orchestra  becomes' in  turn  the  regions  of  the  dead, 
dark  and  loathsome.  Horrid  specters  hover  in  the  air,  while  in 
the  deep  mire  flounder 

such  as  have  wronged  a  guest, 
Or  picked  a  wench's  pocket  while  they  kissed  her, 
Beaten  their  mother,  smacked  their  fathers'  jaws, 
Or  sworn  perjurious  oaths  before  high  heaven. i*" 

i''8  On  this  subject  see  Croiset,  Uistoire  de  la  Litterature  (rvecque,  III  (1899), 
131,  132;  Kent,  "The  Time  Element  in  the  Greek  Drama,"  Trans.  Am.  Phil. 
Assoc.  XXXVII  (1906),  39  ff.  ;  Flickinger,  op.  cit.,  pp.  246  ff. 

149  yor  changes  of  scene  between  plays  see  p.  76. 

160  Vss.  146  ff. ;  translation  of  Murray. 
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Again  the  poet  waves  his  wand,  and  darkness  and  mud  give  place 
to  Ught  most  beautiful,  and  verdant  meadows  and  groves  of  glossy 
myrtle,  where  the  blessed  "initiates"  dance  and  sing  in  joyous 
revelry.  Another  shift,  and  Dionysus  and  his  slave  stand  at 
the  portals  of  Pluto's  dwelhng. 

A  similar,  but  less  extensive,  series  is  found  in  the  Acharnians 
of  Aristophanes.  The  building  which  has  represented  the  city 
residence  of  Dicaeopolis  suddenly  is  imagined  to  be  his  country 
house,  and  the  orchestra,  which  has  represented  the  Pnyx,  be- 
comes Dicaeopolis'  farm.  Words  and  actions  alone  indicate  the 
imagined  change  (c/.  v.  202  :  a^m  to.  kut'  dypov<;  eio-iwv  Aiovwia).^^^ 
Later,  though  with  less  abruptness,  Athens  again  becomes  the 
scene  of  action,  and  PnjTc  and  farm  give  way  to  market  place. 
Other  examples  of  this  tj^pe  of  change  are  easily  found,  espe- 
cially in  comedy.  Their  significance  lies  in  the  vividness  with 
which  they  illumine  for  us  the  primitive  simphcity  of  the  early 
scenic  arrangements. 

Instructive,  too,  in  this  regard  is  the  use  of  the  multiple  set. 
Thus  in  the  play  last  mentioned,  the  background  represents 
the  houses  of  Dicaeopohs,  Euripides  and  Lamachus,  while  before 
them  in  the  orchestra  are  placed  benches  and  other  properties  to 
indicate  the  Pnyx.^^^  At  the  opening  of  the  comedy  Dicaeopolis, 
weary  of  the  war  with  Sparta,  appears  alone  in  the  place  of  assem- 
bly. It  is  early  morning  (Iw^tv^s,  vs.  20)  and  he  awaits  with 
unconcealed  impatience  the  coming  of  the  Prytanes  and  the 
rabble.  Finally  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours  (fitarjixftpivoi, 
vs.  40)  these  rush  in  pell-mell,  the  benches  and  the  surrounding 
space  are  filled,  and  the  assembly  is  called  to  order.  The  war 
party  holds  the  whip  hand  and  will  brook  no  interference  with 

151  See  Starkie's  excellent  comments,  ed.  Acharnians,  pp.  245  ff.  Quite  fjra- 
tuitous  is  van  Leeuwen's  suggestion  (Acharnenses,  li)01,  p.  3)  that  Dicaeopolis 
celebrates  the  rural  Dionysia  in  the  town  (in  ipsa  urbe  celebrare  parva  Libe- 
ralia  .  .  .  figentem  se  rure  versari) . 

152  Fensterbusch,  op.  cit.,  pp.  11  ff.,  believes  that  there  was  a  stage  (cf .  pp. 
1  ff.).     He  concedes,  however,  that  the  Pnyx  was  in  the  orchestra. 
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its  plans,  until  at  length  Dicaeopolis,  exasperated  and  disgusted, 
has  a  happy  inspiration.  "A  drop  of  rain  has  struck  me!"  he 
exclaims,  and  the  meeting  is  immediately  and  unceremoniously 
adjourned  (vs.  173).  At  verse  202,  announcing  that  he  "will 
go  within  (eto-iwv)  ^^^  and  celebrate  the  rural  feast  of  Dionysus," 
Dicaeopolis  enters  his  house,  which,  as  we  saw  above,  is 
now  imagined  to  be  his  country  residence.  Throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  play  the  benches  and  the  bema  of  the  Pnyx, 
though  still  included  in  the  physical  setting,  are  treated  by  both 
poet  and  audience  as  if  they  were  non-existent.  In  similar  manner, 
during  the  scene  in  the  Pnyx,  the  house  from  which  DicaeopoHs 
made  his  appearance  is  for  the  time  being  ignored,  and  the  action 
is  thought  of  as  occurring  not  only  not  before  the  building,  but 
not  even  in  its  immediate  neighborhood.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  scene  DicaeopoHs'  remark,  "I  shall  go  within,"  and  his 
accompanying  action  restore  the  house  once  more  to  a  prominent 
place  in  the  setting.  ^^^ 

In  the  Libation-bearers  of  Aeschylus  occurs  another  example 
of  this  type.  The  background  represents  the  castle  of  Clytaem- 
nestra  and  Aegisthus  ;  in  incongruous  proximity  stands  the  tomb 
of  the  murdered  Agamemnon.  During  the  long  scene  at  the 
tomb  the  presence  of  the  castle  is  all  but  forgotten.  But  it  is 
not  quite  forgotten,  as  the  words  of  Orestes,  ti^vSc  fx-h  aruxuv  lo-w 
(vs.  552),  "She  {i.e.   Electra)  must  go  within, "  clearly  show.^" 

153 1  do  not  agree  with  Droysen  ( Quaestiones  de  Aristophanis  re  scaenica, 
1868,  p.  10),  Starkie  (notes  ad  loc.  and  also  on  IFasps,  vs.  107),  and  others  that 
eiffiwv  means  "dommn  (i.e.  rus)  ibo."  See  van  Leeuwen's  note  on  Vespae, 
vs.  107. 

154  So  in  the  Frogs,  during  the  central  scenes  the  building  which  represents 
the  house  of  Heracles  is,  as  "it  were,  forgotten.  In  the  later  portions  of  the 
play  the  same  house,  as  I  beUeve,  does  duty  as  the  palace  of  Pluto.  It  is  unnec- 
essary to  assume,  with  some  scholars,  the  existence  of  two  houses  side  by  side- 
still  less  the  use  of  screens  or  hangings  to  conceal  the  building  during  the  inter, 
vening  scenes. 

issverrall  (ed.  Choephori,  1893)  mistranslates:  "My  sister  here  must  go 
home,"  but  he  favors  at  least  "two  changes  of  the  decoration"  (Introd.  p. 
xxxi).  Tucker  also  (Choephori,  1901,  p.  xli)  and  Blass  {Choephoren,  1906, 
p.  20)  believe  that  during  the  scene  at  the  tomb  the  palace  was  in  some  manner 
concealed  from  view.     But  the  word  etroj  with  such  verbs  as  ffreixeii',  KOfj.l^€<r0ai, 
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This  remark,  like  Dicaeopolis'  announcement  in  the  Acharnians 
(vs.  202),  indicates  that  the  house,  though  far  distant  in  imagina- 
tion, is  actually  visible  and  near  at  hand.  By  so  ingenuous  a 
hint  is  the  way  prepared  for  the  ensuing  change  of  scene.  And 
that,  even  after  the  action  has  shifted  to  the  castle  (vss.  649  ff.), 
the  tomb  still  remains  visible  in  the  orchestra  is  shown  beyond  a 
peradventure  by  the  invocation  of  the  chorus,  "0  Sovereign 
Earth,  and  thou  august  mound  that  liest  now  upon  the  body  of 
our  king  and  admiral,  now  hearken;  now  send  aid!"^^*^  To 
remove  so  heavy  a  piece  of  stage-furniture  before  or  during  the 
choral  ode  (vss.  583  ff.)  would  occasion  an  awkward  interruption, 
and  thus  seriously  mar  the  artistic  effect  of  the  drama.  The  poet 
chooses  therefore  to  leave  the  setting  undisturbed  until  the  end. 
If  the  principle  suggested  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  para- 
graph be  sound,  it  should  of  course  be  applicable  in  all  cases.  But 
on  this  point  we  must  plead  ignorance.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  is  that  the  only  universally  acknowledged  instances  of  a  change 
of  the  setting  occur  during  the  temporary  absence  of  both  chorus 
and  actors.  At  first  blush  this  striking  synchronism  of  deserted 
"stage"  with  alteration  of  the  set  appears  to  be  decisive.^^^  The 
inference  is  tempting  that  under  other  conditions  no  interruption 
of  the  action,  whether  occasioned  by  the  changing  of  structural 
background  or  the  moving  of  heavy  properties  or  the  alleged 
shifting  of  painted  hangings  and  screens,  was  countenanced.     But 

etc.,  like  the  English  "go  within,"  surely  indicates  the  presence  of  the  house. 
Compare  Cfio.,  vs.  949,  Again.,  vs.  1035,  Oed.  Tyr.,  vs.  92,  Ant,  vs.  578,  Plut., 
vs.  231,  Eccl.,  vss.  510,  511,  etc.  Von  Wilamowitz  (Aeschyli  Tragoedine,  1914, 
p.  247)  says  :  "  regia  usque  ad  v.  554  iguoratur,  ignoranda  etiam  spectatoribus. " 
See  also  Felsch,  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 

156  Vss.  72-3  ff.  :  (3  irbrvia  x^wi*  Kai  ttotvC  aKTr]  |  xaijuaros,  i]  vuv,  kt\.  It  sliould. 
be  noted  that  the  chorus  is  in  the  orchestra  and  presumably  near  the  tomb. 
Tucker  (see  the  preceding  note)  overlooks  the  significance  of  this  passage.  He 
writes  (p.  xli)  :  '•  I  should  prefer  to  suppose  that  the  tomb  was  actually 
removed,"  etc.  Blass  (op.  cit.,  p.  20)  dissents.  See  also  Niejahr,  Progr.  des 
Gijmn.  zu  Greifswald  (1885),  pp.  xiii,  xiv. 

157  Compare  Muller,  op.  cit.,  p.  162  :  "Es  ist  selbstverstiindlich,  dass  nicht  nur 
die  Schauspieler  die  Biihne,  sondern  auch  der  Chor  die  Orchestra  beim  Ein- 
treten  einer  Scenenverwandlung  verlassen  haben  musste."     See  also  p.  Iftl. 
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unfortunately  this  cannot  be  established.  An  attempted  proof 
would  issue  only  in  a  petitio  principii. 

Of  the  changes  of  locaUty  which  involve  a  modification  of 
the  setting  the  most  conspicuous  instance  occurring  within  the 
plays  is  found  in  the  Eumemdes  of  Aeschylus.  This  happens  to 
be  also  the  earUest  example  known.  The  background  represents 
at  first  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  In  an  impressive  scene 
Apollo  bids  Orestes  quit  his  shrine  and  go  to  Athens  and  there 
before  a  court  instituted  by  Athena  seek  exculpation  from  the 
charge  of  murder.  Shortly  after  his  departure  the  Furies,  who 
constitute  the  chorus  of  the  play,  set  out  in  hot  pursuit.  Apollo 
retires  into  the  temple,  and  the  "stage"  is  deserted.  This  occurs 
at  verse  234.  The  next  verse  reads:  "Queen  Athena,  at  the 
behests  of  Loxias  am  I  come,"  and  is  spoken  by  Orestes  as  he 
sinks,  weary  and  travel-stained,  at  the  feet  of  the  statue  of  the 
goddess,  while  the  Furies  reenter  tracking  like  hounds  upon  the 
scent  the  blood-dyed  footprints  of  their  intended  victim.  Thence- 
forth Athens  is  the  scene  of  the  action.  It  is  evident  then  that 
during  the  absence  of  chorus  and  actors  the  setting  has  been 
modified.  But  how  simple  the  change !  A  statue  of  Athena 
has  been  substituted  for  the  symbols  of  Apollo,  and  possibly 
benches  and  other  properties  introduced  for  use  in  the  court 
scene  which  is  to  follow  (vss.  566  ff.).^^^ 

Equally  simple  is  the  readjustment  of  the  setting  in  the  Ajax 

of  Sophocles.    During  the  first  half  of  the  play  the  scene  represents 

the  hut  or  tent  of  Ajax  in  the  Greek  encampment  on  the  coast 

of  the  Troad.     At  verse  692,  announcing  that  he  "will  seek  out 

1^  Like  the  benches  of  the  Pnyx  in  the  Acharnians  these  may,  however,  have 
been  put  in  place  before  the  opening  of  the  play.  Their  introduction  during  the 
ode  which  precedes  the  court  scene  (vss.  490-565)  seems  to  me  improbable 
(p.  73).  But  von  Wilamowitz  does  not  share  this  view.  He  says  {Aesdiyli 
Trarjoediae,  1914,  p.  310)  :  "  Dum  chorus  saltat,  in  fronte  scaenae  sellae  ponun- 
tur,  ceteraque  quibus  in  judicio  opas  est  apparantur."'  So  Blass  (Eumeniden, 
1907,  p.  135)  :  "  Die  nachfolgende  Gerichtsscene  kann  ich  mir  nur  auf  dem 
Areopage  denken  .  .  .  also  war  wahrend  des  vorangehenden  Stasimons  wieder 
eine  kleine  Scenenverwandlung  vorgenommen."  But  the  scene  of  the  trial  was 
not  certainly  the  Areopagus  ;  see  Ridgewav.  "The  True  Scene  of  the  Second 
Act  of  the  Eumemdes,"  Class.  Rev.  XXI  (1907),  163-68. 
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some  untrodden  spot''  and  there  bury  his  sword,  "hatefullest 
of  weapons,"  as  token  of  submission  to  the  gods,  Ajax  departs. 
But  his  ambiguous  words  and  a  message  from  Teucer  affright 
Tecmessa,  and  she  and  the  chorus  hasten  forth  (vs.  814),  "some 
to  the  westward  bays,  some  toward  the  eastward,"  to  "seek  the 
man's  ill-omened  steps."  At  this  point  the  scene  is  changed  and 
becomes  a  lonely  wooded  glen  (cf .  x^po"  da-TL^rj,  vs.  657 ;  vaTrous, 
vs.  892),  to  whose  sheltering  depths  the  despairing  Ajax  makes 
his  way  and  there  falls  upon  his  sword,  burying  it  indeed,  as  he 
trulj^  said,  but  —  in  his  own  heart !  Here  also,  as  in  the  Eumen- 
ides,  the  rearrangement  of  the  setting  was  effected  during  the  ab- 
sence of  both  chorus  and  actors,  but  precisely  how  it  was  ac- 
compUshed  is  not  knowTi.^^^ 

These  two  instances  are  generally  referred  to  as  the  only  ex- 
amples in  Greek  drama  of  a  change  of  the  setting  during  the  prog- 
ress of  a  play.^*^^  But  by  rights  at  least  one  other  should  be  in- 
cluded. This  occurs  between  verses  63  and  64  of  the  Eumenides. 
The  aged  priestess,  terror-stricken  at  w^hat  she  has  beheld  within 
the  temple,  totters  from  the  scene.  The  "stage"  is  deserted  and 
there  ensues  a  brief  pause  in  the  action.  Then  suddenly  the  in- 
terior of  the  temple  is  disclosed  and  there  are  discovered  Orestes 
clinging  to  the  omphalos  and  Apollo,  his  protector,  standing  near 

159  Some  suppose  that  the  trees  and  shubbery,  which  represent  the  woodland, 
were  put  in  place  before  the  beginning  of  the  play  ;  so,  for  example,  Schiibl, 
op.  cit.  Others,  e.g.,  Bolle,  Die  B'dhne  des  Sophokles  (1902),  p.  11,  hold  that 
the  setting  for  the  woodland  scene  was  not  arranged  until  after  vs.  814. 

Equally  divergent  too  are  the  views  regarding  the  removal  of  the  tent. 
Piderit  {Szenische  Analyze  des  Sophokles  Siikkes  Aias,  1850)  supposes  that 
there  was  no  change  whatever.  Bethe  (Prolegomena,  1896,  pp.  125  ff.)  relies 
upon  the  eccyclema.  Reisch  (op.  cit.,  p.  212)  suggests  that  the  front  wall  of  the 
tent  was  drawn  aside  to  right  and  to  left,  thus  disclosing  the  set  for  the  wood- 
land glen,  which  had  been  previously  arranged  behind  the  scenes.  Flickinger 
(op.  ^cit.,  p.  244),  supposes  "that  one  of  the  side  doors  in  the  front  of  the 
scene-building  was  left  open  to  represent  the  entrance  to  the  glen,  and  that 
around  and  behind  it  were  set  panels  painted  to  suggest  the  woodland  coast  and 
glen."     Alia  alii. 

160  Flickinger  (op.  cit.,  pp.  235,  2-50)  thiidis  that  he  detects  also  in  the  Alcestis 
(vss.  747-860)  "a  slight  change  of  scene"  (=  setting?).  But  he  admit-s  that 
the  evidence  is  not  clear.  Petersen  (op.  cit.,  p.  561),  cites  this  passage  as  evi- 
dence for  the  use  of  upper,  as  well  as  lower,  parodi  —  an  interpretation  that  will 
meet  with  little  favor.     See  my  review  in  Class.  Phil.  XUI  (1918),  216  S. 
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at  hand  with  Hermes ;  while  about  them  in  a  gi'oup  are  seen  the 
dark  and  hideous  forms  of  the  sleeping  Furies.  The  way  in  which 
this  4isclosure  was  effected  is  not  certain.  Indeed,  the  explana- 
tions that  have  been  offered  are  legion. i«i  But  whatever  the  manner 
of  its  accomplishment,  it  constitutes,  in  my  opinion,  a  genuine 
instance  of  a  change  of  the  setting.  The  new  set  continues  in 
use  until  verse  234.^^2 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  evidence  of  the  dramas  seems  to  show 
that  only  on  rare  occasions  did  a  change  of  scene  within  a  play 
involve  a  modification  of  the  setting.  But  between  plays  this 
must  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence.  For  in  the  fifth  century, 
at  the  greater  Dionysia  at  least,  there  appear  to  have  been  regu- 
larly three  series  of  dramatic  performances,  each  series  consisting 
of  five  plays  and  each  constituting  the  program  of  a  single  day. 
True,  the  evidence  is  somewhat  hazy,  but  this  is  to-day  the  pre- 
vaihng  interpretation.  In  other  words,  it  is  generally  beheved 
that  on  each  of  three  successive  days  there  were  presented  in 
rapid  succession  five  dramas,  and  that  each  of  these  series  was 
composed  regularly  of  three  tragedies,  a  satyr-play  and  a  comedy.^^^ 

161  Many  scholars,  following  the  schohast,  assume  the  use  of  the  eccydema 
fp  83)  •  so  most  recently  Flickinger  (op.  cit.,  pp.  286,  287).  Others  dissent 
(for  example,  Neckel,  Das  Ekkyklema,  1890,  pp.  12,  13  ;  Reisch,  Das  griech. 
Theater  1896,  p.  244  ;  Rees,  "The  Function  of  the  Up60vpov  in  the  Production 
of  Greek  Plays,"  CJass.  PM.  X  (1915),  130.)  _        ,    .  .,     t.     • 

In  my  judgment  any  explanation  that  involves  the  assumption  that  the  Furies 
are  not  seen,  be  it  ever  so  dimly,  until  after  the  departure  of  Orestes  (vs.  93)  or 
the  disappearance  (vs.  139)  of  the  ghost  of  Clytaemnestra  (e.g.  G.  Hermann, 
Opasc  VI,  pt.  2,  p.  163  ;  Neckel,  op.  cit.,  p.  12  ;  Reisch,  op.  cit.,  p.  243  ;  Fhck- 
inger  op  cit.,  p.  287)  is  dramatically  unsound.  Niejahr  (De  Pollucis  Loco  qui 
ad  Rem  Scenicam  Spectat  (1885,  p.  5)  states  clearly  the  reasons  for  this  view. 

162  See  the  preceding  note  (second  paragraph) .  For  somewhat  similar,  though 
less  striking,  discoveries  see  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  vs.  346,  where  Ajax  is 
shown  within  his  tent ;  and  The  Mad  Heracles  of  Euripides,  vs.  1029,  where 
Heracles  is  seen  within  his  house  with  the  dead  bodies  of  his  wife  and  children 
at  his  feet.  In  these,  and  in  other  instances,  many  scholars  assume  that  the 
eccydema  (p.  83)  was  used.  But  this  is  very  doubtful;  see  Neckel,  Das 
Ekkyklema  (1890),  and  Rees,  "The  Function  of  the  Upddvpou,''  etc.,  Class. 
Phil.  X  (1915),  129  ff. 

163  The  three  tragedies  and  the  satyr-play  were  together  known  technically  as 
&didascalia  (teaching,  presentation),  and  were  regularly  the  work  of  a  single 

That  a  comedy  was  pre.sented  on  the  same  day  as  the  didascalia  has  some- 
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Even  those  who  dissent  from  this  view  are  unanimous  in  acknowl- 
edging that  the  tragedies  and  the  satyric  drama  constituted  a 
single  group.  So  far  as  concerns  scenic  arrangements  the  point 
is  not  of  vital  importance.  For  it  is  clear  that  whether  the  series 
consisted  of  four  plays  or  of  five,  one  and  the  same  set  cannot 
have  been  employed  throughout.  The  scene  of  the  satyr-plays 
was  often,  if  not  indeed  regularly,  a  country  region  with  trees, 
rocks  and  the  like,  and  frequently  a  cave.  Comedy  chose  a 
variety  of  settings,  while  even  in  tragedy  the  usual  background 
of  house  or  temple  was  not  uniformly  employed  (p.  49). 

Unfortunately  no  single  series  has  been  preserved  entire,  not 
even  a  didascalia.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  series  is 
found  in  the  Orestean  trilogy  of  Aeschylus  consisting  of  the 
Agamemnon,  the  Libation-bearers  and  the  Eumenides,  and  requir- 
ing as  settings  respectively  a  palace,  a  palace  and  tomb,  a  temple. 
But  that  the  scenic  requirements  were  not  always  so  simple  and 
uniform  is  shown  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  group  of  dramas  pre- 
sented by  Euripides  in  the  year  431.  This  was  composed,  as 
the  hypothesis  (argument)  to  the  Medea  informs  us,  of  the  Medea, 
the  Philoctetes,  the  Didys  and  a  satyric  drama  called  the  Har- 
vesters. The  Medea  is  extant  and  requires  as  a  background  a 
house  or  palace,  as  did  also  without  doubt  the  Dictys}^^  But  for 
the  Philoctetes  it  was  a  mountain  side  with  a  cave,  as  in  the  Philoc- 
tetes of  Sophocles  and  probably  also  the  Philoctetes  of  Aeschylus. ^^^ 
This  Bethe  denied,  insisting  that  the  setting  for  the  Philoctetes, 
as  for  the  Medea  and  the  Dictys,  must  also  have  been  a  house. ^®^ 

times  been  questioned,  as  by  Reisch,  op.  cit.,  p.  211  ;  see  also  Miiller,  op.  cit., 
p.  322.  But  the  evidence  appears  to  be  against  tliis  view  ;  see  Haigh-Picltard- 
Cambridge,  op.  cit.,  pp.  10-2-4  ;  also  Flickinger,  op.  cit.,  pp.  197  ff. 

16^  See  Apoll.  2,  4,  1  and  3,  and  Wecklein,  S.-B.  d.  k.  b.  Akad.  der  Wiss.  z. 
Munchen,  I  (1888),  109  11'.  There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  a  house 
formed  the  background,  but  complete  proof  is  lacking. 

165  See,  for  example,  the  remarks  of  Jebb,  The  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles,  p.  xv. 

166  Prolegomena  (189(3),  p.  200.  He  argues  in  the  first  place  that  not  until 
about  420  did  any  play  known  to  us  require  a  setting  other  than  a  building. 
He  excludes  of  course  the  earliest  dramas  of  Aeschylus  and  also  the  Cyclops, 
"  well  seire  Zeit  nicht  feststeht."     Whatever  force  this  dubious  argument  may 
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But  his  arguments  will  not  bear  examination,  and  the  traditional 
assumption  is  fully  justified. ^*^ 

We  may  assume  then  that  for  this  series  of  plays  the  scene 
was  changed  from  a  house  (Medea)  to  a  mountain  side  (Philoc- 
tetes),  back  again  to  a  house  (Dictijs),  and  finally  to  a  country 
region  (Harvesters).  What  setting  was  demanded  by  the  comedy 
that  is  beheved  to  have  closed  the  day's  performances  is  not 
known,  and  is  unimportant.  So  the  Oedipus  Coloneus  of  Sophocles 
with  its  sacred  grove  was  in  all  probability  preceded  or  followed 
by  a  play  or  plays  which  required  a  temple  or  other  building  as 
the  background.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  history 
of  the  fifth-century  drama  there  were  scores,  perhaps  hundreds, 
of  similar  instances  in  which  several  changes  of  the  set  were  neces- 
sary in  the  course  of  a  single  day. 

once  have  possessed  has  since  been  nulhfied  by  the  discovery  of  the  Ichneutae 
of  Sopliocles  (see  Pearson,  Fragments  of  Sophocles,  I  (1917),  pp.  230,  231).  His 
second  argument  is  that  the  word  in  the  paraphrase  of  Dion  Chrysostom  (or. 
lix)  proves  that  in  the  Euripidean  play  the  background  represented  a  hut  or 
house.  But  he  deliberately  suppresses  the  evidence  of  such  passages  as  Philoc- 
tetes  (Soph.),  vs.  286:  /SatS  rrjS'  vwo  aTiyrj  and  vs.  298  :  oiKovfi^vr)  .  .  .  (XT^ytj. 
In  both  of  these,  as  in  vs.  1262  (which  Bethe  cites),  ffriyr,  refers  to  the  cave  of 
Philoctetes.  Compare  also  Antig.,  vss.  888,  1100;  Fragment  (Soph.)  176, 
Nauck,  ed.  2,  and  Cyclops,  vs.  29. 

16V  The  sucsestion  of  von  Wilamowitz  that  Adesp.  frag.  389,  Nauck,  ed.  2,:  ovk 
ear'  iv  dvTpoLs  \iVK6s,  <3  ^^v\  dpyvpos,  belongs  to  the  Philoctetes  of  Euripides  can- 
not of  course  be  substantiated. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  certain  Etruscan  caskets,  which  depict  the 
scene  between  Philoctetes  and  the  envoys,  follow  the  Euripidean  version.  These 
represent  Philoctetes  as  sitting  before  a  cave.  See  Schlie,  Die  Barstellungen 
des  troischen  Sagenkreise  auf  etruskischen  Aschenkiste  beschrieben,  etc.  (1868), 
pp.  134-150  ;  also  Bauuieister,  Denkmdler,  lig.  1483. 


VI 

HOW  WERE  THE  CHANGES  OF  SETTING  EFFECTED? 
VARIOUS   THEORIES  i«8 

The  significance  of  the  changes  of  setting  which  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  preceding  chapter  is  patent.  A  program  consisting 
of  a  didascalia  (p.  76)  followed  by  a  comedy,  each  of  average 
length,  could  not  have  been  completed  in  less  than  six  or  eight 
hours  of  continuous  acting.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  long 
pauses  between  the  separate  plays  for  the  readjustment  of  the 
setting  would  have  been  impracticable,^®^  although  it  is  possible 
of  course  that  a  longer  interval  may  have  been  ordinarily  allowed 
between  the  conclusion  of  the  didascalia  and  the  presentation  of 
the  comedy  that  followed.  According  to  Robert  this  may  have 
been  even  an  hour  in  length. ^^"^     But  that  so  long  an  interval  was 
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169  Miiller,  op.  cit.,  p.  323,  allows  seven  to  eight  hours  for  the  presentation  of 
a  didascalia. 

170  Gottingische  Gelehrte  Anzeigen,  CLIX  (1897),  36.     He  is  speaking  of  the 
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not  required  for  the  rearrangement  of  the  set  appears  to  be  shov;n 
b}^  the  story  which  Pollux  "^  relates  about  the  comic  actor  Hermon, 
a  contemporary  of  Aristophanes.  Play  after  play  was  hissed 
off  the  stage  in  rapid  succession,  and  Hermon  was  summoned 
long  before  he  expected  to  be  called.  When  wanted  he  was 
absent  from  the  theater  trying  his  voice,  and  so  was  not  ready 
to  appear.  That  so  disconcerting  an  interruption  of  the  proceed- 
ings might  henceforth  be  avoided,  the  Athenians,  continues 
Pollux,  instituted  the  custom  of  blowing  a  trumpet  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  new  performance. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  pauses  between  the  separate  dramas  were  of  brief  dura- 
tion.    How  then  were  the  changes  of  setting  effected  ? 

The  discussions  of  this  subject  are  pecuUarly  unsatisfactory, 
not  only  in  the  works  of  Miiller  ^^^  and  Oehmichen  and  in  those 
of  the  earlier  writers  whose  theories  Miiller  so  admirably  sum- 
marizes, but  in  the  more  recent  treatises  as  well.  Thus  Haigh 
describes  the  different  types  of  settings  required,  but  gives  no 
adequate  consideration  to  the  manner  in  which  the  set  was  changed 
from  act  to  act  and  from  play  to  play  beyond  suggesting  the  use 
of  painted  scenery  "attached  to  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  stage" 
and  of  mechanical  devices  like  the  eccyclema  and  the  periacti  (p. 
83).  Unsatisfactory  too,  though  far  superior,  is  Gardner's 
essay,  which  was  written  in  part  as  a  protest  against  the  views 
expressed  by  Haigh.  Bethe's  discussion  is  arbitrary  and  incom- 
plete, while  the  argument  of  Dorpfeld  and  Reisch  is  vitiated 
throughout  by  the  assumption  of  movable  screens,  and  of  other 
similar  devices.  The  paragraphs  in  Navarre  are  brief  and  incon- 
clusive ;  Barnett's  summary,  sketchy  and  uncritical.  Mantzius 
merely  glances  at  the  subject ;    Schiibl  barely  mentions  it ;    von 

erection  of  the  scenery  for  the  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes,  which  "mit  einiger- 
massen  geschulten  Arbeitskraften  in  einer  Stunde  leicht  bewerkstelhgen  liess. 
Und  so  lange  wird  man  die  Zwischeupause  doch  unbedenklich  bemessen  diirfen." 

i7>  Onomasticon,  IV,  88. 

i"2  For  tlie  treatises  referred  to  in  this  paragraph  see  note  168. 
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Wilamowitz  dismisses  it  with  brief,  though  suggestive,  comments ; 
Petersen  ^^^  virtually  ignores  it;  Fiechter  is  silent. ^^^  By  far  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all  is  the  recent  and  thoroughlj'  admirable 
discussion  of  the  Greek  theater  by  Flickinger,  but  even  this 
treatise  deals  with  this  particular  problem  in  a  manner  more 
or  less  incidental. 

To  extend  this  list  were  unnecessary.  The  results  would  remain 
the  same ;  while  the  annotated  editions,  new  and  old  alike,  of 
the  Greek  dramatists  merely  add  to  the  obfuscation. 

The  explanation  of  this  unfortunate  condition  lies  in  the  evi- 
dence itself.  This  is  meager  and  uncertain.  To  some  it  has 
appeared  as  it  were  a  stony  field,  barren  and  therefore  negligible ; 
but  to  others,  as  virgin  plowland  awaiting  the  tillage.  Error 
has  flourished  with  the  truth  like  darnel  among  the  wheat,  and 
the  harvest  has  been  a  confused  and  diverse  crop  of  multitudinous 
conclusions.  One  incitant  of  unsound  conjecture  has  been  neglect 
of  the  essential  elements  of  the  problem  ;  another  prolific  source  of 
error,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  tendency  to  ascribe  to  an  early 
period  devices  and  usages  of  a  later  age. 

An  illustration  of  the  last  fault  is  found  in  the  not  uncommon 
assumption  of  a  scaena  dudilis  or  pair  of  movable  screens  that 
could  be  opened  and  pushed  to  either  side  like  scenes  in  the  modern 
theater.  This,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  one  of  the  chief 
fallacies  in  the  argument  of  Dorpfeld  and  Reisch,i^^  and  Dorp- 

173  Die  attisehe  Tragodie  als  Bild-  und  Buhnenkunst  (1915). 

17*  Die  baugeschichtliche  Entwickluny  des  antiken  Theaters  (1914). 

175  Op.  cit.,  pp.  212,  214,  etc.  Compare  the  words  of  Robert  (Gottingische 
Gelehrte  Anzeigen,  CLXIV,  1902,  430) :  '•  Die  Vorstellung  von  eingeschobenen 
Wanden  mit  gemalter  Landschaft,  die  unselige  scaena  ductilis,  ist  iiberliaupt 
die  krankeste  Stelle  in  Dorpfekls  System,  dessen  Kernpunkt  sie  zuni  Ghick 
nicht  beriilirt."  The  error  goes  back  to  G.  Hermann,  Ojmsriila  VI  (1835), 
pt.  2,  p.  165.  Niejahr  {Quaestiones  Aristophaneae  Scaenicae,  1877,  p.  38) 
rejects  it,  as  do  Gardner  {op.  cit.,  pp.  257,  258),  and  others.  Flickinger  {op. 
cit.)  rightly  ignores  it. 

The  only  mention  of  a  scaena  ductilis  in  classical  literature  is  found  in 
Servius'  note  on  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  (HI,  24) :  .  .  .  "(scaena)  ductilis  turn 
cum  tractis  tabulatis  hac  atque  iliac  species  picturae  nudabatur  intt'vior."' 
Seneca  in  Epist.  88,  22  refers  to  such  a  device  as  one  of  the  mechanii'al  con- 
trivances of  the  stage.     But  both  writers  are  late.     The  sill  discovered  iu  the 
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feld  has  recently  avowed  anew  his  beUef/^^  but  his  words  do  not 
carry  conviction.  For  the  theory  is  rooted  in  the  soil  of  un- 
substantiated conjecture.  This  is  true  also  of  the  kindred  and 
widety  prevalent  assumption  of  large  painted  canvases,  or  the 
like,  whether  placed  before  the  scene-building  or  attached  to  its 
front-wall.^"  This  hypothesis  rests  upon  the  tradition  regarding 
Agatharchus,^''^  but  it  was  effectually  shattered  by  Gardner  as 
long  ago  as  1899,^^*  and  has  been  questioned  or  definitely  rejected 
by  many  others.  So  too  the  gratuitous  assumption  of  a  huge 
curtain  large  enough  to  conceal  the  background  and  the  space 
immediately  before  it  may  be  mentioned  only  to  be  dismissed. 
It  is  unsupported  b}^  evidence,  and  at  the  best  would  have  been 
merely  a  means  of  concealing  the  setting,  not  of  changing  it.^^° 

theater  at  Megalopolis  and  often  explained  as  a  runway  for  a  scaena  ductilis 
(Das  griechische  Theater,  pp.  138  ff.)  cannot  have  been  used  for  this  purpose 
(see  Bethe,  Gottingische  Gelehrte  Anzeigen,  CLIX,  1897,  724  ff.  ;  Puclistein,  Die 
griechische  Biihne  (1901) ,  p.  90,  and  especially  Fiechter,  op.  cit.,  p.  19).  Streifs 
conjectm-es  and  attempted  reconstructions  (^I)as  Tfieater.  Uiitersuchungen  Uber 
das  Tfieaterbauiverk  bei  den  klassischen  und  modernen  Volkern  (1903),  pp. 
17  ff.)  succeed  in  being  merely  damnatory.  See  fmther  Diu-m,  Die  Baukunst 
der  Griechen  (ed.  3,  1910),  pp.  482,  483. 

^'^  Jahrb.  d.  arch.  Inst.  Anzeiger,  XXX  (1915),  102:  .  .  .  "hates  doch  zu 
alien  Zeiten  aus.ser  den  kleinen  Pinakes  auch  gi'ossere  gemalte  Skenen  aus  Holz 
Oder  Zeug  gegeben,  die  vor  die  steinerne  oder  holzerne  Skene  gestellt  oder  gezogen 
werden  konnten  und  aus  mehreren  solchen  Prospektbildern  bestanden  haben 
mogen." 

1"  Mtiller,  op.  cit..,  pp.  140  ff.  ;  Oehmichen,  op.  cit..,  pp.  Ill  ff. ;  Dorpfeld- 
Reisch,  op.  cit.,  pp.  210  ff.  ;  Haigh,  The  Attic  Theatre  (1889),  pp.  165  ff.  ;  re- 
peated in  the  second  (1898)  and  third  (1907)  editions ;  Tucker,  The  Choephori 
of  Aeschylus  {IdOl) ,  p.  xli.  ;  Starkie,  The  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes  (1909) , 
p.  6  ;  Schiibl,  op.  cit.,  pp.  4  ff.  ;  Bywater,  Aristotle  on  the  Art  of  Poeti-y  (1909), 
p.  137  ;  etc. 

178  He  was  a  painter  and  was  employed,  Vitruvius  tells  us  (VII,  Praef.  §  1), 
while  Aeschyhis  was  still  presenting  plays  "scaenam  f acere "  :  '*  primum 
Agatharcus  Athenis  Aeschylo  docente  tragoediam  scaenam  fecit  et  de  ea  coni- 
mentarium  reliquit."  Aristotle  (Poetics  1449  a,  18)  ascribes  the  introduction  of 
ffK7]voypa<pla  to  Sophocles:  rpeh  (i.e.  a  third  actor)  5i  kuI  crKrivoypacplav  2o0okX^s. 
But  precisely  what  Vitruvius  meant  by  scaena  and  Aristotle  by  a-KT]voypa(pia  is 
not  clear.  In  my  opinion  the  reference  is  to  the  scene-building,  not  to  painted 
scenery.     See  the  next  note,  also  note  199,  and  page  67. 

"9  See  note  168. 

180  See  the  sane  comments  of  Flickinger,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  243  ff.  The  use  of  a 
curtain  is  assumed  by  Bethe,  op.  cit.,  pp.  187  ff. ,  and  Jahrb.  d.  arch.  Inst.  XV 
(1900),  73,  by  Dorpfeld-Reisch,  op.  cit.,  pp.  213,  253  ff.,  and  by  many  others. 
Particularly  pathetic  is  the  "  ziigellose  Phantasie  "  of  Streit  (op.  cit.  (see  note 
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But  there  are  two  (possibly  three)  mechanical  devices  for 
changing  the  scene  that  present  a  stronger  claim  for  recognition. 
The  first  of  these  was  known  as  the  -periacti  (TrcptaKTot)  and  is 
described  as  a  pair  of  revolving  prisms  with  a  scene  painted  on 
each  of  their  several  sides.  It  is  mentioned  only  by  late  writers/^^ 
and  cannot  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  the  fifth  century.  In 
spite  of  this  fact,  however,  because  of  the  evident  simplicity, 
not  to  say  crudeness,  of  such  a  contrivance,  many  scholars  accept 
it  in  good  faith.'  The  second  was  known  as  the  eccydema  {ckkv- 
kXtjijai)  and  presents  a  more  serious  and  more  perplexing  problem. 
This  was  certainly  in  use  during  the  closing  years  of  the  fifth 
century,  possibly  earlier,  and  was  employed  for  showing  or  sug- 
gesting interior  scenes.  The  ancient  descriptions  are  confused. 
It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  a  wheeled 
platform  which  could  be  pushed  out  through  a  door,^*-  at  other 
times  it  is  referred  to  as  a  wheeled  and  revolving  platform.  ^^^  More 
than  this  we  do  not  know,  except  that  it  was  used  by  Aristophanes 
in  the  Acharnians  (exhibited  in  425),  verses  408  ff.,  and  in  the- 
Women  at  the  Thesmophoria  (c.  411),  verses  95  ff.  (cf.  vs.  265), 
in  both  of  which  passages  the  author  is  plainly  burlesquing  the 
tragic  poet  Euripides.  Naturally  modern  opinion  is  divided. 
There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  eccyclema  was  a  semicircular 
platform  attached  to  a  portion  of  the  front  wall  of  the  scene-build- 

175),  pp.  11, 14)  :  About  the  year  427/6  a  large  curtain  was  introduced.  It  was 
.stretched  between  the  paraskenia  and  naturally  would  sag  at  the  center.  In 
order  then  that  it  should  not  drag  upon  the  gTOund  when  opened,  it  would 
be  necessaiy  to  leave  the  two  ends  suspended  in  the  air.  But  in  such  a  drama 
as  the  Suppliants  of  Euripides,  in  which  a  group  of  actors  took  their  positions 
before  the  opening  of  the  play,  the  spectators  would  be  highly  amused  by 
"den  komischen  Anblick  des  Fusswiri-waiTS."  Ergo,  to  avoid  exciting  the 
risibles  of  the  audience  an  elevated  stage  was  rendered  necessary  ! 

181  Pollux,  IV,  126  ;  Vitruvius,  V,  6  ;  Servius  on  Virgil,  Georgics  III,  24. 

182  So  especially  Pollux,  IV,  128. 

183  Scholia  on  Aeschylus'  Eumenides,  vs.  64  (crrpacpivTa  urixa-vqfj.aTa),  Achar- 
nians of  Aristophane.s,  vs.  408  {iJ.t)xO'Vt)na  ^vXivov  rpbxovs  ex^"-  ^'"'^P  'fepi-o'Tpe- 
(pd/xevof),  Clouds  oi  Aristophanes,  vs.  184  (<;Tpa<pivTos  rod  iyKVK\7)p.aTos),  Clemen.s 
Alexandrinus,  Protrepticus,  12,  p.  418  Dind.  ((r/ce06s  rt  vtrbrpoxov  .  .  .  oh 
(Trpecpop.ivov'). 
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ing  and  the  whole  revolved  about  a  pivot  after  the  manner  of  a 
butterfly  valve ;  ^^*  others  adhere  to  the  older  theory  of  a  trundle- 
platform  ;  ^^^  while  Flickinger  contends  that  the  term  was  generic 
and  that  both  types  were  used,  the  former  until  about  the  year 
430  B.C.  (see  Fig.  22),  the  latter  during  the  closing  decades  of 
the  century. ^^^ 

Equally  divergent  are  the  theories  regarding  the  extent  to 
which  the  eccydema  was  employed.     The  extreme  conservatives 


Fig.  22. 


The    Scene-Building    of    the    Early    Fifth-Century  '  Theater 
(Flickinger). 


accepting  the  statements  of  the  scholiasts  assume  its  general 
use  by  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  as  well  as  by  Euripides  and 
Aristophanes,  not  to  mention  the  host  of  poets  whose  plays  have 
been  lost.  The  extreme  radicals  on  the  other  hand  deny  the 
credibility  of  the  scholia  and  reject  the  eccydema  except  when 
the  evidence  in  its  favor  is  overwhelming.  Between  these  two 
positions  there  is  every  shade  of  opinion.     It  is  largely  a  matter 


184  See  especially  Exon,  "A  New  Theory  of  the  Eccyclema,"  HermathenaXI 
(1901),  133  ff.,  who  assumes  that  there  was  a  separate  ecryclema  adjoining  each 
of  the  three  doors.  For  various  anticipations  of  Exon's  theory  see  Reisch's  ar- 
ticle on  the  iKK)jK\r]iMa  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Beal-Encycl.  der  class.  Altertunisiviss., 
V  (19,03). 

185  Rees,  Class.  Phil.  X  (1915),  134  ff.,  concludes  that  it  was  merely  an  easy 
chair  or  couch  on  wheels. 

186  Op.  cit.,  pp.  285  ff.  He  holds  further  that  exostra  {i^wcrrpa)  was  but  an- 
other and  more  specific  name  for  the  second  type  of  the  eccyclema  ;  compare 
Pollux  TV,  129  :  ttjv  8i  i^warpav  ravrbv  ry  iKKVK\r}/j.aTi  vofj.l^ov(TL  ;  also  Hesychius: 
i^darpa-  iirl  rijs  (tktjvtjs  rb  iKKVK\7]fj.a.  Those  who  deny  that  the  eccyclema  was  a 
trundle-platform  reject  this  testimony  ;  see  Reisch,  op.  cit.  (see  note  184). 
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of  temperament,  and  no  compromise  seems  possible.     Quot  homi- 
nes, tot  sententiae}^"^ 

Dismissing  these  vexatious  questions,  which  after  all  concern 
merely  the  superficies  of  the  subject,  let  us  strike  at  the  heart 
of  the  matter  and  inquire  what  theories  have  been  advanced  in 
recent  years  with  reference  to  the  scene-building  itself.  Here  as 
elsewhere  the  evidence  is  so  defective  that  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  a  wide  divergency  of  view.  But  to  mention  every  shade 
and  variety  of  hypotheses  ehcited  by  this  problem  of  the  change 
of  settings  would  be  both  wearisome  and  gratuitous.  A  few  of 
the  more  typical  theories  alone  will  suffice.  These  fall  naturally 
into  two  main  groups  as  follows : 

1 .  The  scene-building  was  taken  down  between  plays  as  occasion 
demanded  and  rebuilt  in  new  form  or  even  entirel}^  removed. 

2.  The  skene  remained  standing  until  the  end  of  the  day's 
performances,  or,  better,  until  the  close  of  the  dramatic  festival. 

The  first  of  these  theories  was  originally  proposed  by  Dorpfeld 
with  reference  to  the  earfier  period, ^^*  but  was  extended  by  Robert 
so  as  to  include  even  the  late  fifth  century  as  well,  and  to  apply 
in  its  extreme  form  to  such  plays  as  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes 
(exhibited  in  414  b.c),  the  Antiope  and  Andromeda  of  Euripides, 
and  the  Philoctetes  (409  B.C.)  and  Oedipus  at  Colonus  (402  b.c.) 
of  Sophocles.  ^^^    Barnett  states  it  frankly  :  "  In  some  dramas  of  this 

187  A  valuable  study  of  the  problem  is  that  by  Xeckel,  Das  Ekkyklema  (1890). 
whose  innumerable  citations  of  the  earher  literature  constitute  an  illuminating 
commentary.     Neckel  himself  is  one  of  the  radicals. 

188  Das  griechische  Theater  (1896),  p.  371  :  "  Wahrend  urspriinglich  die  Skene 
nicht  inir  am  Ende  des  Festes,  sondern  audi  zuvreilen  nach  jeder  Auffiihnuig 
fortgenommen  oder  verjindert  wurde,  ging  man  bald  dazu  liber,  den  Bau  selbst 
stehen  zu  lassen  und  nur  seine  Vorderwand  den  auf  zuf  iihrenden  Stiicken  ent- 
sprechend  zu  verandern  oder  mit  andern  AVorten,  man  errichtete  vor  der  Skene 
ein  Proskenion."     See  also  p.  287. 

189  Hermes,  XXXII  (1897),  438  :  "  So  lernen  wir  die  Skene  des  fiinften  Jahr- 
hunderts  als  eine  einfache  Bretterbude  kennen,  die  sich  mit  leichter  Miihe  zwi- 
schen  den  einzelnen  Stiicken  abreissenund  wieder  auf  bauen  oder  verandern  liess. 
Audi  mehrere  Buden  dieser  Art  konnten  leicht  neben  einander  erriclitet  wer- 
den. "  See  also  note  170  (p.  79)  and  Gottingische  Gelehrte  Anzeigen,  CLIX 
(1897),  36  :  "  Die  Vogel  lassen  sich  scenisch  nicht  vom  Philoctet  und  einer 
Reihe  anderer  Stiicke  trennen,  in  denen  der  Schauplatz  nicht  vor  einem  Gebaude, 
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period  [that  is,  the  closing  decades  of  the  fifth  century]  no  shene 
seems  to  have  been  used.  The  scene  was  here  the  open  country 
in  which  'rocks,  if  needed,  could  be  more  easily  built  up. of  stones 
and  boards'  (Robert)."  ^^^  And  Robert  himself  in  his  article  on 
the  Ichneutae  of  Sophocles  ^^^  has  recently  reasserted  the  doctrine. 
"There  is  therefore,"  he  writes  with  reference  to  this  play,  "no 
scenic  background,  but  merely  trees  in  the  orchestra  —  the  old 
Aeschylean  setting  to  which  toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  century 
tragedy  also  again  returns  {Andromeda,  Philoctetes,  Oedipus  at 
Colonus)."  This  is  the  view  also  of  von  Wilamowitz,  who  says 
with  regard  to  the  scenic  arrangements  of  the  Ichneutae:  "There 
is  no  back-wall,  the  cave  is  underground."  ^^~  The  theory  now 
appears  to  have  at  least  the  partial  sanction  also  of  FHckinger.^^^ 
"The  scene-building  of  this  period"  (about  465  b.c.)  he  writes 
(p.  66),  "must  be  thought  of  as  quite  unpretentious.  ...  Its 
construction  was  flimsy  enough  for  it  to  be  capable  of  being 
easily  rebuilt  or  remodeled  to  meet  the  scenic  requirements  of  each 

sondern  im  Freien  liegt.  Es  sind,  aiisser  den  genannten  beiden  Stiicken,  die 
Andromeda,  die  Antiope,  der  Oidipus  auf  Kolonos,  der  Kyklops,  also  lauter 
Dramen  aus  dem  Ende  des  funften  Jahrhundevts,  einer  Teriode,  wo  sicli  in  der 
Theaterentwickelung  liberhaupt  vielfacli  eine  Rtickkehr  zum  Alten  benierklich 
macht.  .  .  .  Was  berechtigt  uns  nun  zu  der  Supposition,  dass  jene  Hohlen  und 
Strandfelsen,  auf  die  Vorderwand  der  Skene  aufgenialt  und  nicht  wie  bei 
Aischylos  korperlich  dargestellt,  aus  Bohlen  und  Steinen  aufgebaut  waren  ? 
Vielleicht  lagen  sie  nicht  niehr  in  der  Mitte,  sondern  in  der  hinteren  Halfte  der 
Orchestra,  das  wage  ich  nicht  zu  entscheiden.  Aber  das  behaupte  ich,  dass  die 
alte  Art  der  HersteHung  die  einfachere,  praktischere,  billigere  und  wirkungsvol- 
lere  war." 

190  Op.  cit.,  p.  74,  note  2.  On  page  71  he  remarks  :  "My  own  views  are  in 
the  main  those  of  Robert. ' ' 

191  Hermes,  XL VII  (1912),  536.    The  Ichneutae  is  a  satyr-play. 

192  Aischylos,  Interpretationen  (1914),  p.  10.  After  remarking  that  the  Cyclops 
requires  a  back-wall  he  continues  :  "  Dagegen  sieht  es  fast  so  aus,  als  hatte  die 
Tracodie  der  letzten  Zeit  des  Jahrhunderts  wie  im  anderen  auch  in  der  Anlage 
derBiihue  archaistische  Neigungen  gehabt  .  .  .  auch  der  Oedipus  auf  Kolonos 
kann  gar  keine  architektonisch  dekorierte  Hinterwand  haben,  und  da  denkt  man 
sich  ain  besten  eine  Tiefe  des  Spielplatzes,  ahnlich  den  Ichneuten.  Nur  in  die 
Tiefe  kann,  so  viel  ich  sehe,  Oedipus  abgehen." 

See  also  Neue  Jahrb.  f.  d.  klass.  Altertwn,  XXIX  (1912),  457,  note  1  : 
"  Ansteigendes  Gelande  wird  f  iir  den  Kolonos  des  Oedipus,  der  keine  Hausf  ront 
zeigen  kann,  und  manche  andere  Tragodien  und  Komodien  anzunehmen  sein.'" 

193  The  Greek  Theater  and  its  Drama  (1918). 
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drama,  for  of  course  it  was  not  until  long  after  the  introduction 
of  a  scenic  background  that  the  plays  were  uniformly  laid  before  a 
palace  or  temple."  See  also  page  228.  But  that  the  scene-build- 
ing was  sometimes  entirely  removed,  as  Ddrpfeld,  Robert  and 
von  Wilamowitz  suggest,  the  author  does  not  state,  although  in 
one  passage  at  least  this  seems  to  be  implied.  ^^^ 

Be  this  as  it  may  the  theory  appears  to  me  to  be  most  improb- 
able. For,  whatever  the  building  may  have  been  in  465  b.c,  before 
the  end  of  the  century  certainly  it  became,  as  we  saw  in  chapter  3 
(p.  32)  and  again  in  chapter  4  (p.  59),  a  structure  of  considerable 
size  and  substantialness.  It  was  two  stories  in  height  and  must 
have  been  at  least  twenty  meters  long  and  more  than  four  meters 
deep,  and  strong  enough  to  support  several  persons  at  a  time 
upon  its  roof.  To  suppose  that  a  structure  of  so  great  magnitude 
and  strength  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  between  plays,  or  even 
entirely  removed,  is  most  unreasonable.  ^^^  For,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  with  a  program  consisting  of  four  or  five  performances, 
long  intervals  between  plays  for  the  readjustment  of  the  setting 
would  have  been  impracticable.^^"  Significant  too  in  this  connection 
is  the  story  related  by  Pollux  about  the  comic  actor  Hermon 

194  He  writes  (pp.  226,  227)  :  "  That  such  a  primitive  theater  [i.  e.  one  without 
scene-building  or  back-scene,  but  in  which  ' '  there  might  be  erected  for  tempo- 
raiy  use  some  such  theatrical  '  property  '  as  an  altar  or  a  tomb,"]  would  suffice 
for  the  needs  of  that  earlier  age,  [that  is,  from  499  to  about  465  b.c]  or  even  a 
later  period,  is  proven  by  the  remains  of  the  structure  at  Thoricus,  which  was 
never  brought  to  a  higher  state  of  development,  and  by  the  fact  that  even  at  a 
later  period  dramatists  sometimes  voluntarily  reverted  to  this  unpretentious 
stage-setting.  For  example,  in  Sophocles'  Oedipus  at  Colonus  the  background 
represented  the  untrodden  grove  of  the  Eumenides,  so  that  practically  all  the 
entrances  and  exits  were  restricted  to  the  parodi."  Biit  see  pp.  66  (bottom), 
and  235,  236,  where  the  use  of  painted  pinoles  between  the  columns  of  the  pro- 
scenium is  mentioned.  See  also  p.  231.  The  scenic  arrangements  required  for 
the  Ichneutae  he  does  not  discuss. 

195  The  supporters  of  this  theory  have  of  course  assumed  that  the  fifth-centuiy 
Skene  was  a  small  and  flimsy  affair. 

196  Robert,  as  we  have  seen  (note  170),  allows  an  hour  in  the  case  of  the  Lysis- 
trata.  But  for  the  Ichneutae  or  the  Oedipus  at  Colonus,  according  to  his  theory, 
e-ven  an  hour  would  scarcely  be  sufficient.  One  may  compare  the  remark  of 
Miiller  {BuhnenaUerthiimer  (1886),  p.  162),  that  "im  fiinften  Jahrhundert  die 
Decoration  nur  mtihsam  und  in  langerer  Zeit  zwischen  zwei  Stiicken  verandert 
werden  konnte." 
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(p.  80).  If  on  such  occasions,  when  play  after  play  was  hissed 
off  the  stage  in  rapid  succession,  the  scenic  requirements  of  the 
rejected  dramas  resembled,  let  us  say,  those  of  the  Euripidean 
didascalia  of  the  year  431  (p.  77)  or  of  that  which  included  the 
Oedipus  at  Colonus,  the  day's  entertainment  would  have  consisted 
chiefly  in  watching  the  feverish  labors  of  scene-shifters  and  stagie- 
carpenters.  Surely  it  is  far  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
scene-building  remained  intact  throughout  the  day,  if  not  indeed 
throughout  the  dramatic  festival. ^^^ 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  theory  mentioned  above,  that 
the  skene  remained  standing  until  the  end  of  the  day's  performances 
or  even  until  the  close  of  the  festival.  The  hypothesis  appears 
in  two  forms  : 

1.  The  skene  was  painted  to  represent  a  house. 

2.  The  skene  was  not  itself  adorned,  but  was  in  various  ways 
more  or  less  completely  screened  from  view. 

The  first  of  these  hypotheses  is  stated  in  an  extreme  form  by 
Sheppard,^^^  who  says  :  "It  is  improbable  that  the  appearance  of 
the  painted  building  was  changed  for  different  plays ;  in  general 
the  words  of  the  drama  would  sufficiently  indicate  whether  it 
represented  a  temple  or  a  palace.  Further  indications  may  have 
been  given  by  the  showing  of  conventional  symbols  or  tokens.  .  .  . 
But  the  words  alone  are  generally  enough."  This  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  theory  as  maintained  by  Gardner, ^^^  namely,  that  the 
painted  scene-building  was  not  changed  from  play  to  play,  but 
may  have  been  on  occasion  partially  concealed  by  means  of  cur- 
tains.    "Any  differentia  of  scenery  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 

197  Haigh,  in  The  Attic  Theatre,  ed.  2  (1896),  p.  147,  assumes  that  the  scene- 
building  was  a  permanent  structure  and  was  not  taken  down  even  at  the  close 
of  the  festival ;  so  also  ed.  3,  revised  by  Pickard-Cambridge  (1907),  p.  117. 

198  Greek  Tragedy  (1911),  p.  14. 

199  Op.  cit.  (see  note  168).  Gardner  based  his  conclusions  in  large  part  on  the 
tradition  regarding  Agatharchas  (see  note  178)  and  his  interest  in  perspective. 
In  (iardner's  judgment  Agatharchuspainted  the  scene-building  itself,  not  detach- 
able screens.  See  also  Kroll  in  Satura  Tiadrina  (1896).  p.  63  ;  Robert,  G'dtt 
Gel.  ^nz.,  CLXIV  (1902),  421  ;  and  Noack,  op.  cit,  pp.  41  ff. 
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any  particular  plaj-,"  he  writes,  "could  be  added  either  by  the 
use  of  periacti  [see  above,  p.  83],  or  by  the  introduction  of  very 
simple  stage  properties"  (p.  264).  "If  the  edifice  had  to  serve 
as  a  temple,  it  would  do  very  well  with  slight  adaptation.  If  it 
had  to  serve,  as  in  comedy,  as  a  row^  of  private  houses,  it  would 
also  serve.  There  is  more  difficulty  in  seeing  how  it  would  serve  in 
the  satyric  plays,  where  rocks  and  caves  were  supposed  to  mark 
the  scene.  .  .  .  We  may  fairly  suppose  that  a  few  rocks  strewn 
on  the  stage,  perhaps  a  curtain  or  two  to  hide  part  of  the  skene, 
would  suffice  to  satisfy  the  audience  that  it  was  a  glen  or  a  moun- 
tain-side '  (p.  257). 

It  is  clear  from  these  words  that  Gardner  himself  was  not 
insensible  to  one  of  the  objections  to  the  theory  which  he  was 
defending.  But  even  if  we  grant  that  this  objection  is  not  insuper- 
able, we  are  confronted  by  another  that  is  far  more  serious,  and 
this  is  the  failure  to  account  for  the  proskenion.  Gardner  assumed 
that  in  the  fifth  century  there  was  a  low  stage  which  gradually 
became  higher  and  higher  until  the  thirteen-foot  proskenion  wsls 
attained,  which  he  believed  was  also  a  stage.  But,  as  we  shall 
see  later  (p.  109),  this  assumption  is  untenable.  Another  objec- 
tion lies  in  the  omission  to  provide  for  the  portico-scenes,  which, 
as  we  saw  in  chapter  4  (p.  55),  are  both  frequent  and  important. 
This  reconstruction  of  the  scene-building  of  the  fifth  century, 
therefore,  must  be  rejected  as  unsatisfactory. 

Let  us  examine,  then,  the  second  hypothesis  mentioned  above, 
that  the  skene  was  not  itself  adorned,  but  served  as  background 
and  support  for  the  erection  of  various  scenic  decorations.  One 
of  the  espousers  of  this  theory  is  Haigh.^oo  "The  wooden  hoarding" 
at  the  back  of  the  stage  was  nothing  more  than  the  front  of  the 
actors'  room ;  at  first  it  had  no  scenic  significance.  But  by  the 
time  of  the  Oresteia  of  Aeschylus  (458  b.c.)  "the  old  actors'  booth 
had  become  a  regular  scenic  background.  The  bare  hoarding 
was  covered  with  painting,  to  represent  a  palace,  or  a  temple, 
200  Op.  cit,  ed.  3,  pp.  179  ff. 
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or  whatever  else  might  be  required.  This  conclusion,  which 
may  be  deduced  from  the  extant  dramas  themselves,  is  confirmed 
by  the  ancient  traditions  as  to  the  introduction  of  scene-painting" 
(p.  181).  "The  scenery  consisted  of  painted  curtains  or  boards, 
attached  to  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  stage"  (p.  186).  "It 
need  hardly  be  remarked,"  he  continues  (p.  188),  "that  the  doors 
of  the  building  represented  by  the  painted  scenery  would  corre- 
spond more  or  less  closely  with  the  permanent  doors  in  the  back- 
wall,  so  as  to  admit  of  easy  ingress  and  egress  to  the  actors.  In 
the  same  way,  if  the  scene  was  a  cavern  in  a  country  region,  the 
entrance  to  the  cavern  would  be  made  to  correspond  with  the 
central  door  in  the  wall  at  the  back.  Concerning  the  manner  in 
which  the  scenery  was  finished  o;ff  at  the  top  nothing  can  be  laid 
down  for  certain."  But  this  doctrine  of  painted  scenery,  whether 
attached  to  the  scene-building  or  placed  before  it,  rests  upon  very 
insecure  foundations  and,  as  we  saw  above  (p.  82),  is  no  doubt 
false. 

Another  adherent  is  Bolle,2°^  who  holds  that  the  difficulties  of 
the  scenic  arrangements  can  be  most  easily  solved  by  assuming 
that  there  was  erected  on  the  orchestra-terrace  a  rude,  unadorned, 
wooden  dressing-booth,  two  to  three  meters  in  height,  and  that 
about  and  on  and  above  this  structure  the  scenic  background 
(der  Spielhintergrund)  was  constructed.  This  would  consist  of 
painted  boards,  branches  or  bushes  attached  to  wooden  supports, 
and  the  Hke,  and  could  be  changed  to  suit  the  needs  of  different 
plays  in  a  very  few  minutes.  This  is  simpler  and  more  satis- 
factory than  the  assumption  of  painted  scenery,  but  as  it  does 
not  explain  the  development  of  the  scene-building  in  the  fourth 
century  (p.  32),  this  view  also  must  be  dismissed  as  uncon- 
vincing. 

Another  alleged  means  of  concealing  the  skene  and  of  indicating 
a  change  of  locality  was  the  scaena  ductilis.     But,  as  we  have 

201  Bie  Bvhne  des  Sophokles  (1902),  pp.  11,  23,  etc.  See  also  his  Die  Buhne 
des  Aeschylus  (1906). 
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already  seen  (p.  81),  the  use  of  such  a  device  in  the  fifth  century 
rests  upon  unsubstantiated  conjecture,  and  this  assumption,  Uke 
the  others,  must  therefore  be  rejected  as  unsound. 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  difficult  question  of  the 
proskenion  (p.  4)  as  a  decorative  screen  and  as  a  device  for 
changing  the  setting.     Mantzius  '^^^  states  the  theory  as  follows  : 

''In  order  that  the  skene  [that  is,  the  dressing-booth]  might 
be  worthy  of  forming  a  portion  of  the  festal  domain,  it  had  to 
appear  in  a  decent  shape,  and  could  not  remain  merely  a  modest 
wooden  shed.  So  a  kind  of  decorative  facade  was  built  in  front 
of  the  dressing-apartment,  a  row  of  wooden  pillars,  the  intervals 
between  which  were  filled  with  planks  [the  translator  means 
"panels"],  canvas,  rugs  and  hides.  This  decorative  wall  was 
called  the  proskenion.  .  .  .  The  proskenion  was  ten  to  twelve 
feet  high.  ...  Its  roof  was  flat,  and  where  the  skene  was  in 
two  stories,  the  roof  of  the  proskenion  formed  a  kind  of  terrace, 
to  which  the  upper  story  of  the  skeiie  served  as  background." 

This  theory  owes  its  origin  to  Dorpfeld  (see  note  188).  It 
was,  hinted  at  by  Reisch  in  his  review  of  Miiller's  Buhnenalter- 
ihumer,'^^^  but  was,  I  believe,  first  clearly  stated  by  Kawerau,-"* 
and  was  expounded  at  length  by  Dorpfeld  himself  and  by  his  col- 
laborator Reisch  in  the  pages  of  Das  griechische  Theater  (1896).-°^ 

But  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  statement  of  the  theory  in  Das 
griechische  Theater  differs  in  certain  important  particulars  from 

202  Op.  cit.  (see  note  168),  I,  pp.  130,  131. 

203  Zeitschr.f.  Oester.  Gymnasien  (1887),  270  ff. 

204  In  his  article  on  "  Theatergebaude  ''  in  Baumeister's  Benkmdle,  III  (1889), 
1734  ;  also  briefly  by  Dorpfeld  himself  in  his  review  of  Haigh's  Attic  Theatre, 
Berl.  phil.  Wochenschr.,  X  (1890),  466.  It  should  be  noted  that  Hopken's 
theory  of  the  proskenion,  which  is  sometimes  linked  with  Dorpfeld's,  was  essen- 
tially different  (De  Theatro  Attico,  1884). 

205  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  theory  has  been  adopted  by  many 
scholars.  But  the  various  publications  which  have  appeared  since  1890,  includ- 
ing annotated  texts,  state  the  theory  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  sometimes  exhibit 
genuine  confusion.  The  most  recent  statement  is  found  in  Flickinger's  The 
Greek  Theater  and  its  Drama  (1918),  pp.  58,  59,  68,  235,  285,  etc.  "  His  dis- 
cussion of  the  relation  of  the  proskenion  to  the  logeion  (pp.  58  ff.)  is  particularly 
commendable. 
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that  given  by  Mantzius  and  by  many  other  scholars  since  the 
year  1890.  The  authors  employ  the  word  proskenion  in  a  generic 
sense.  They  refer  to  it,  indeed,  as  a  "decorative  wall"  (Schmuck- 
wand),2*'«  but  make  it  clear  that  in  their  judgment  the  stereotyped 
form  consisting  of  columns  or  posts  with  intervening  panels 
developed  only  gradually  and  did  not  prevail  until  the  Hellenistic 
period.  Thus  in  his  discussion  of  the  Hellenistic  theater  Dorpfeld 
says  (p.  381)  :  "In  conclusion,  we  should  not  forget  that  the  scene- 
buildings  (die  Skenen)  and  the  proskenia  [note  the  plural]  at  first 
actually  resembled  those  structures  which  they  were  meant  to 
represent.  Only  gradually  did  they  develop  into  a  conventional 
decorative  screen  (aber  allmahlich  zu  einer  typischen  Sclmauck- 
wand  wurden),  which  bore  Httle  resemblance  to  simple  dwelling 
houses."  Again  he  writes  (p.  376)  :  "As  in  the  earher  period, 
so  also  in  the  fourth  century,  the  background  required  was  some- 
times a  palace,  sometimes  a  house ;  or  again  it  was  a  temple,  or 
a  cave,  or  any  other  suitable  setting.  These  different  decorative 
arrangements  must  have  been  provided  by  means  of  movable 
proskenia  of  wholly  different  forms  (Diese  verschiedenen  -De- 
korationen  mussten  durch  bewegliche  Proskenien  von  ganz 
verschiedener  Form  gebildet  werden). "  And  again  with  reference 
to  the  fourth-century  theater  (p.  70):  "What  form  the  pro- 
skenion  had  in  the  different  dramas  must  be  gathered  from  the 
plays  themselves.  The  remains  of  the  theater  [of  Lycurgus] 
furnish  no  clue.  But  no  one  can  deny  that  the  large  space 
[inclosed  by  the  paraskenia],  which  was  nearly  twenty-one  meters 
long  by  about   five  meters  deep,  was  of   sufficient  size  to  make 

206  pp.  ,373.  ,376.  377,  380,  381.  Compare  Dorpfeld,  JahrJu  d.  arch.  Inst.,  XVI 
(1901).  23  :  "  Troskenion  urspriinslich  eine  Vor.skene,  also  erne  vor  der  Skene 
befindliche  Dekoration  "  ;  also  Athenisrhe  Mittheilungen.XKYlll  (1903),  390  : 
"Proskenion  eine  Vorskene,  eine  Schmuckwand  (Dekoration)  bedeutet." 

This  definition  has  been  repeatedly  questioned  ;  .so  recently  by  Fiechter,  op. 
cit.  (see  note  174),  p.  .50,  note  3  :  "  npoo-Kijwoi'  kann  nicht  Vorskene  heissen.  .  .  . 
In  Proskenion  steckt  ein  Diminutivum  :  cK-nviov.  Proskenion  ist  also  eine  kleuie 
Skene  vor  der  Skene,  eben  ein  Vorbau."  See  aLso  p.  32  :  "So  war  sie  [die 
Proskenion  wand]  auch  nicht  des  dekorativen  Elementes  wegen  errichtet."  See 
below,  p.  109. 
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possible  the  erection  of  a  portico  of  a  temple,  or  several  houses, 
or  a  towered  citadel,  or  the  front  of  a  palace."  And  finally 
(p.  377),  the  form  of  proskenion  which,  consisted  of  columns  and 
panels  would  be  suitable  for  representing  only  a  house  or  a 
palace.  ''All  other  structures  (Dekorationen)  of  this  earlier 
period  [that  is,  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries],  for  example,  a 
temple  or  a  citadel,  would  have  had  to  be  of  different  dimensions 
and  various  forms,  although  erected  on  the  same  spot  (werden 
zwar  an  derselben  Stelle,  aber  in  anderen  Abmessungen  und  mit 
veranderten  Kunstformen  ausgefiihrt  worden  sein)." 

These  different  varieties  included  not  only  the  more  substan- 
tial proske7iia  (grossere  Proskenien)  in  the  form  of  porticos  and 
other  architectural  structures,  but  decorative  screens  as  well, 
resembling  curtains  or  flats. -"^ 

These  are  the  more  striking  passages  in  which  the  authors 
of  Das  griechische  Theater  present  their  theory  of  the  proskenion. 
It  is,  in  brief,  that  from  an  early  variety  of  types  there  gradually 
emerged  the  conventional  proskenion  of  the  Hellenistic  theater. 
This  form  was  introduced  originally  to  represent  a  palace  or  a 
house  and  became  the  prevailing  type  only  when  the  scenic  re- 
quirements became  stereotyped.  And  as  recently  as  the  year 
1915,  Dor pf eld  has  restated  the  doctrine  in  substantially  the 
same   language.-"^ 

But  why  the  Greeks  should  have  adopted  a  decorative  screen 
some  sixty  feet  in  length  and  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  high  and 
adorned  with  columns  to  represent  a  house  or  similar  building, 
whereas  all  other  structures  were  differently  and  more  realistically 
represented,  neither  Dorpfeld  nor  any  of  his  followers  has  ever 

207  Page  377  :  "  aiLS  grossen,  nur  geinalten  Schmuckwanden  "  ;  "  eine  vor- 
hangarti'ge  Decorationswand  "  ;  page"  214:  "Es  liegt  nalie  anzuiiehiiieii,  dass 
die  Vorderwand  des  Proskenion  manchmal  nur  aus  bemalten,  in  Rahmen  ge- 
spannten  Zeug  bestand." 

208  Jahrh.  d.  arch.  Inst.  Anz.  XXX  (1915),  98.  A  modification  of  this  theory- 
is  presented  by  Nnack  (op.  cit.,  pp.  44  ff.).  According  to  this  author  the  pro- 
skenion developed  from  scenic  representations  of  the  Vorhalleof  a  Telesterion  or 
Hall  of  Initiation-ceremonies. 
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been  able  to  show.  The  hypothesis  constitutes  one  of  the  weak 
points  in  Dorpfeld's  reconstruction  of  the  theater,  and  it  has  been 
repeatedly  and  vigorously  attacked.-"^  Only  occasionally  does 
one  find  the  theory  stated  in  its  original  form ;  21°  more  commonly 
is  it  assumed  that  the  columnated  proskenion  was  adopted  before 
the  close  of  the  fifth  century.^n  But  no  one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  ever  offered  a  convincing  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this 
decorative  scheme.  Before  grappling  with  this  problem,  however, 
we  must  turn  aside  to  consider  briefly  one  of  the  earlier  types 
of  proskenia  postulated  by  Dorpfeld. 

209  As  by  Puchstein,  Die  griechische  Buhne  (1901),  pp.  22  ff.  ;  Haigh-Pickard- 
Cambridge,  The  Attic  Theatre,  pp.  152,  15.3  ;  Fiechter,  op.  cit.,  pp.  32  ff. 

210  As  by  Bodensteiner,  Das  antike  Theater  (1902),  p.  12. 

211  So  most  recently  Flickinger,  op.  cit.,  pp,  58,  68,  235,  237,  who  assigns  its 
introduction  to  the  years  430-425  u.c. 


^ 
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THE  ALLEGED  PROTHYRON  OF  THE  VASE-PAINTINGS 

Among  the  various  proskenia  which  Dorpfeld  assumes  were 
in  use  during  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  should  doubtless 
be  included  the  columned  porch,  with  stylobate,  entablature  and 
gable,  which  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  Dorpfeld 's  well  known 
reconstruction  of  the  scene-building  in  the  fifth  century  (Fig. 
23).2i2  A  structure  of  this  sort,  it  is  supposed,  would  serve  as  a 
realistic  representation  of  a  palace  or  a  temple  and  would  be 
particularly  useful  in  the  case  of  portico-scenes  (p.  55),  while 
its  stylobate  would  provide  a  convenient,  though  low,  platform 
which  could  be  used  in  lieu  of  a  stage. 

The  archaeological  argument  adduced  by  Dorpfeld  in  support 
of  the  hypothesis  that  the  skene  was  sometimes  so  adorned  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows.  Many  Greek  vase-paintings 
depict  scenes  that  appear  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  contem- 
porary drama.  These  fall  into  several  distinct  groups,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  were  executed  in  southern  Italy  during  the  fourth 
and  third  centuries.  Some  of  these  paintings  reflect  unmistak- 
ably the  influence  of  Euripidean  tragedy  and  are  characterized  in 
several  instances  by  the  presence  of  a  small,  columned  structure 
or  aedicula,  which  apparently  represents  a  palace  (Figs.  24,  27- 
29).  But  in  the  fourth  century  palaces  of  this  type  could  hardly 
be  found  elsewhere  than  in  the  theater.  Some  of  the  pictures 
indeed  in  which  these  buildings  occur  clearly  show  in  other  respects 
the  influence  of  the  drama  and  dramatic  conventions,  and  the 

212  Bas  griechische  Theater,  fig.  93,  p.  373.  It  is  reproduced  in  color  by 
Cybulski  (Tabulae  quibus  Anti/juitates  Graecae  et  Romanae  illustrantur,  12); 
also  by  Dui-iu  (Die  Baukunst  der  Griechen  (ed.  3,  1910),  p.  470),  but  without 
approbation. 
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idea  of  placing  the  leading  characters  within  the  building  in  these 
paintings  may  also  have  been  suggested  by  the  tragic  perform- 
ances, many  of  whose  scenes  were  enacted  in  the  colonnade  (Vor- 
halle)  of  the  palace.  We  may  assume  therefore  that  these  little 
structures  are  conventionalized  reproductions  of  a  prothyron  or 
portico  erected  before  the  central  portion  of  the  scene-building. 
And  if  a  proskenion  of  this  description  was  employed  in  the  fourth 
century,  it  follows  a  fortiori  that  it  must  have  been  in  common 
use  in  the  preceding  century  also.-^-^ 

Rel3dng  on  this  course  of  reasoning  Dorpfeld  restores  the  scene- 
building  with  a  projecting  porch  whose  floor  is  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  orchestra  (Fig.  23) ;  while  his  collaborator  Reisch 
boldly  makes  this  restoration  the  basis  for  the  interpretation  of 
certain  passages  in  the  fifth-century  drama.  But  the  argument 
when  tested  fails  to  convince.  Its  validity  has  often  been  ques- 
tioned.^^"*    But   because   it    has  exercised   a   not   inconsiderable 

213  Das  griechische  Theater,  p.  208  (Reisch)  :  "Auf  V^senbildern  seheii  wir 
solche  Vorplatze,  die  um  eiiie  Stuf  e  iiber  den  davorliegenden  Platz  erholit  und 
von  einem  weit  vorspringenden  TliUrdacli  iiberdeckt  sind.  Ahnlielie  Prothyra 
wird  man  bei  den  Tlieaterliaasern  voraussetzen  diirfen  ;  die  Stufe  des  Prothyron 
gab  dem  Schauspieler  Gelegenheit,  wo  es  vorteilliaft  erschien,  einen  erliohten 
Standplatz  zu  gewinnen."  Ibid.,  p.  309  (Dorpfeld):  "  Diese  Saulenge- 
schmiickten  Bauten  stellen  .  .  .  durchweg  Palaste  vor,  und  die  Vorbilder  fur 
solche,  mit  Giebeln  ausgestattete  Palaste  wird  man  im  lY.  Jahrhundert  schwer- 
lich  anderswo  als  im  Theater  suclien  durfen."  Page  310:  "  Wie  wenig  den 
Malern  dabei  an  einer  getreuen  Wiedergabe  eines  wirklichen  Vorbildes  gelegen 
war,  geht  schon  daraus  hervor,  dass  sie  die  Saulenhalle  als  eine  freistehende, 
audi  riickwarts  offene  Halle  zeichnen,  ohne  einen  hinteren  Bau  oder  audi  nur 
eine  Hinterwand  anzugeben,  so  dass  es  unklar  bleibt,  ob  sie  die  dargestellten 
Vorgange  wirkhch  in  der  Vorhalle  oder  im  Innern  des  Palastes  gedacht  wisseii 
wollten.  Dennoch  darf  man  wohl  die  schlanke  leichte  Bauart  dieser  Hallen 
auf  die  Holzarchitektur  der  Proskenionbauten  zurtickfiihren  und  ihre  kleinen 
Abmessungen  daraus  erklaren,  dass  die  2-4  sauligen  Hallen  vor  dem  Mittelthor 
des  Theaterpalastes  als  nachstes  Vorbild  gedient  haben. " ' 

214  As,  for  example,  by  Fiechter,  Die  baugeschichtliche  Entwicklung  des  antiken 
Theaters  (1914),  p.  42  :  "Ob  jene  Hallen  oder  aediculae  auf  Vasenbildern  des 
IV.  Jahrhunderts  mit  Dorpfeld-Reisch,  a.  O.  S.  308,  mit  dem  Theater  in  Verbind- 
ung  zu  bringen  sind,  bleibt  uiisicher.  Gewiss  konnen  ahnlielie  Dekorationen 
im  Drama  des  IV.  Jahrhunderts  vor  die  Skene  gestellt  worden  sein,  aber  aus 
diesern  Bildern  ist  das  niclit  zu  entnehmen."  Flickinger  {The  Greek  Theater 
and  its  Drama,  1918,  p.  237)  is  less  positive.  He  remarks  :  "  But  perhaps  these 
paintings  are  only  conventionalized  representatioiLS  of  the  proscenium  colonnade 
itself.  In  any  case  it  is  important  to  observe  that  no  background  corresponding 
to  the  scene-building  is  indicated  on  the  vases." 
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influence  upon  the  discussions  of  the  proskenion,-^^  and  because  it 
has  in  recent  years  been  brought  again  to  hfe  and  utiUzed,  as  it 
was  by  Reisch,  to  interpret  certain  scenes  in  the  drama  of  the 
fifth  century,^^^  it  still  challenges  attention.  If  the  columned 
structures  of  these  paintings  actually  represent  prothyra,  then 
Dorpfeld's  proposed  reconstruction  may  be  regarded  as  reasonable. 
But  until  more  cogent  arguments  shall  have  been  advanced  in 
substantiation  of  this  hypothesis  the  persistent  application  of  the 
term  "portico"  to  these  buildings  amounts  to  a  petitio  principii. 
And  until  a  connection  with  the  scene-building  shall  have  been 
proved  beyond  a  peradventure  the  value  of  these  pictures  as 
evidence  for  the  scenic  arrangements  in  the  theater  amounts  to 
nothing. 

Four  vases  in  particular  are  cited.  These  are  the  Medea-vase 
at  Munich,  the  Antigone-vase  at  Ruvo,  and  the  Meleager-vase 
and  the  Archemorus-vase  at  Naples.  Of  these  the  first  is  the 
most  elaborate  and  the  most  beautiful  (Fig.  24). -^^  It  represents 
a  structure  consisting  of  entablature  and  gable  supported  by  six 
tall  and  slender  Ionic  columns  resting  on  a  stylobate  of  two  steps. 
Within  the  building  Creusa  is  portrayed  writhing  upon  a  throne, 

215  It  is  responsible,  I  believe,  for  the  assumption  that  the  floor  of  the  pro- 
skenion  was  elevated  a  step  or  two  above  the  level  of  the  orchestra  (see  p.  39) . 

21G  As  by  Rees,  "The  Function  of  the  llpbdvpov  in  the  Production  of  Greek 
Plays,"  Class.  Phil.,  X  (1915),  124  ff.  He  assumes  vrithout  argument  that  the 
buildings  represent  vestibules  ;  thus  (p.  12.5)  :  "The  portico  as  portrayed  on 
the  vases  .  .  ."  ;  "The  vestibule  on  the  Naples  vase  .  .  .  "  ;  "A  similar  porch  is 
found  .  .  ."  ;  "Three  persons  are  standing  inside  the  vestibule."  "It  would 
be  hazardous  to  lay  too  much  emphasis  upon  the  portrayal  of  the  prothyron  in 
these  (Pompeian)  wall-paintings  and  on  the  vases.  .  .  .  The  representations 
are  no  doubt  conventionalized.  But  it  seems  certain  that  the  somewhat  con- 
ventionalized portico  of  these  paintings  was  modeled  after  the  actual  stage- 
building." 

-1''  It  was  found  at  Canosa,  and  has  been  discussed  by  Jahn,  Arch.  Zeit,  V 
(1847),  33  ff.,  and  XXV  (1867),  pp.  58  ff.  ;  Dilthey,  ibid.  XXXIII  (1875), 
68,  69  ;  Robert,  Bild  und  Lied,  (1881),  pp.  37  ff.  ;  Vogel,  Scenen  euripideischer 
Tragodien  in  griechischen  Vasengemdlden  (1886),  pp.  146  ff.  ;  Baumeister, 
Denkmdler,  II  (1887),  p.  903  ;  Huddllston,  Greek  Tragedy  in  the  Light  of  Vase 
Piiintlngn  (1898),  pp.  144  ff.  ;  Furtwangler  und  Reichhoid,  Griechische  Vasen- 
vialerei',  Ser.  2  (1909),  pp.  161  ff.  ;  Durrbach  in  Daremberg-Saglio,  Diet,  des 
antiq.  grec.  et  rom.,  art.  "  Medea  "  ;  Cook,  Zeus  (1914),  pp.  251,  252;  and  many 
others. 
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while  beside  her  and  partially  supporting  her  stands  her  aged 
father  Creon.  From  the  right  and  with  one  foot  already  on  the 
stylobate  approaches  in  haste  her  brother  Hippotes  wearing 
chlamys  and  petasos;  from  the  left  an  elderly  woman,  designated 
as  Merope,  rushes  toward  the  building  in  e\ddent  alarm.  Other 
figures  and  objects  complete  the  picture.  That  the  painting 
was  directly  inspired  by  tragedy  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  what 
of  the  building?  Does  it  represent  portico  or  palace  itself? 
Surel}'  the  latter  is  the  more  reasonable,  as  it  is  also  the  more 
common,  explanation  and  it  is  stronglj'  supported  bj^  a  compari- 
son with  the  sepulchral  vase-paintings  which  depict,  probably 
under  Orphic  influence,  the  sterner  aspects  of  life  in  the  under- 
world (cf.  Fig.  25).-^^  These  Hades-vases  constitute  an  important 
gi'oup,  and  the  palace  of  Pluto  and  Persephone,  which  regularly 
occupies  the  center  of  the  composition,  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
not  only  to  that  of  the  Medea-vase  but  to  many  of  the  heroa 
(shrines)  and  other  structures  depicted  on  both  vases  and  tomb- 
stones. 

The  relations  of  these  several  types  to  one  another  have  as 
j^et  not  been  fully  determined,^^^  but  to  assume,  as  we  should  be 
obliged  to  do  on  Dorpfeld's  hypothesis,  that  the  palace  of  the 
Hades-vases  was  copied  from  the  scene-l^uilding  of  the  theater 

218  The  series  is  published  in  the  Wiener  Vorlegebldtter,  Ser.  E,  Taf.  1-7.  See 
also  Rayet  et  Collignon,  Histoire  de  la  ceramique  grecque  (1888),  pp.  305  ff.  ; 
Winkler,  "  Unter-italische  Unterweltsdarstellungen, ' '  Breslauer  Phil.  Abh., 
m,  Hefts  (1888);  Baumeister,  Denkmdler,  III  (1889),  art.  "Unterwelt"; 
Dui-rbacli,  art.  "Inferi  "  in  Daremberg-Saglio,  op.  cit. ;  Furtwangler-Reichhold, 
op.  cit,  Ser.  1  (1904),  pp.  47  ff. 

Among  the  figures  (Fig.  25)  one  recognizes,  in  addition  to  Pluto  and  Per- 
sephone, Orpheus  with  his  lyre,  Sisyphus  driven  to  his  task  by  a  Fury,  Hermes, 
Heracles  with  the  dog  Cerberus,  Tantalus  and  the  overhanging  rock,  and  the 
three  judges  of  the  dead. 

219  As  Wheeler  remarks  (Fowler  and  Wheeler,  Greek  Archaeology  (1909), 
p.  512)  :  "'The  Greek  va.ses  of  southern  Italy  have  not  yet  received  ;us  much 
scientific  study  as  has  been  given  to  manj'  of  the  earlier  styles.  .  .  .  The  con- 
ditions therefore  of  their  origin  and  development  are  less  thoroughly  known.'' 
Compare  Robert,  Hermes,  XXXVI  (1901).  377:  "und  dieses  [i.e.  the  build- 
ing on  the  Medea-vase,  etc.]  selbst  nach  dem  Muster  tarentinischer  Grabdenk- 
maler  gebildet  ist ;  es  reprasentirt  zwar  die  Skene,  aber  es  bildet  sie  nicht  nach." 
Compare  also  Hoeber,  Griechische  Vasen  (1909),  pp.  124,  125. 
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would  be  hazardous,  if  not  indeed  actually  perverse.  Herein 
indeed  lies  the  fundamental  weakness  in  Dorpfeld's  argument. 
It  consists  in  a  neglect  of  the  larger  problem  of  the  origin  of  this 
architectural  feature  as  it  affects  all  of  these  different  groups  of 
vases.  He  selects  a  small  number  of  paintings  and  treats  them 
as  an  insulated  gem-e  —  a  method  that  surely  invites  disaster. 
This  becomes  even  more  obvious  when  we  compare  another  series 
of  pictures  in  which  the  building  represents  a  temple,  as  in  the 
numerous  Iphigenia-vases.  To  seek  the  prototj'-pe  of  the  temple 
in  the  theater  would  be  both  gratuitous  and  absurd,  as  Dorpfeld 
himself  recognized  (p.  310),  and  yet  in  some  instances  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  temple  is  virtually  identical  with  that  of  the 
palace.  The  artists'  copybook  is  again  in  e\'idence  (cf.  Fig.  20))}'^^ 
Indeed  a  study  of  a  score  or  more  of  the  vase-paintings,  in  which 
occur  representations  of  palaces,  temples  and  the  like,  forces  one 
to  the  conclusion  that  none  of  these  reproduces  in  any  dependable 
manner  the  architectural  arrangements  of  the  scene-building. 
The  Medea-vase  therefore  cannot  be  admitted  as  evidence  of  a 
projecting  portico  before  the  skene  —  a  conclusion  that  appears 
to  be  reenforced  by  the  further  consideration  that  the  scene 
in  question,  the  agony  and  death  of  Creusa,  was  in  all  probability 
not  enacted  in  the  presence  of  the  audience,  that  is  in  the  vestibule, 
but  took  place  within  the  palace  itself.^-^ 

The  interpretation  of  the  Antigone-vase  (Fig.  27)  ^^  is  still  more 

220  The  temple  appears  in  many  different  forms;  see  Overbeck,  Die  Bildwerke 
zum  thehischen  und  troischen  Heldenkreis  (1857),  Taf.  30  ;  Vogel,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
68  ff.  ;  Huddilston,  op.  cit.,  figs.  18-21.  Figiire  26  (Monmnenti  deW  Institute, 
VI,  66)  is  from  an  amphora  Which  is  (or  was)  in  the  Hermitage  Museum  at 
Petrograd. 

221  Dorpfeld  (p.  .307)  parries  this  objection.  I  say  "  in  all  probability,"  for 
unfortunately  we  do  not  know  whether  the  painting  was  inspired  by  the  Medea 
of  p:uripides  or  by  that  of  some  later  poet.  For  a  partial  bibUography  of  this 
controversy,  see  note  217. 

222  Heydemann,  Ueber  eine  nacheuripideische  Tragodie  (1868)  ;  Mon.  delV 
Inst,  X,  Taf.  26-27  ;  Vogel,  op.  cit.  (note  217),  pp.  50  ff.  ;  Ravmieister, 
Benkmaler,  I  (1885),  84  ;  Kltigmann,  Ann.  delV  Inst.  Arch.  (1876).  173  ff.  ; 
Harrison,    Themis  (1912),  pp.  376,  377.     Heracles,  Antigone,  Haemon,  Creou 
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difficult.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  building  represents  a 
palace ;  but  this  is  far  from  certain.  Within  the  structure  stands 
Heracles,  and  his  name  appears  in  large  letters  upon  the  architrave. 
This  is  most  puzzling.  If  Heracles  was  the  deus  ex  inachina,  his 
appearance  within  the  building  is  not  easy  to  explain ;  while  on 
the  other  hand  he  cannot  have  been  the  protagonist  in  any  An- 
tigone, and  for  this  reason  assigned  to  a  central  position  in  the 


Fig.  27.  —  Vase-Painting  from  the  Antigone-Vase  at  Ruvo. 


composition.  Possibly  the  artist  drew  upon  other  sources  than 
the  drama  for  this  portion  of  his  picture  —  an  explanation  adopted 
by  Miss  Harrison,  who  resolves  the  mystery  by  calling  the  struc- 
ture an  Heracleum  or  heroon  of  Heracles : 

In  the  saga  he  [Heracles],  for  some  reason  not  given,  asks  Creon  a  favor. 
He  is  no  daimon  ;  he  is  just  one  mortal  of  royal  race  asking  a  boon  of  another. 
But  art  is  more  conservative.  Heracles  was  the  hero  of  Thebes  and  on  the 
amphora  his  heroon,  marked  by  his  name,  bulks  proportionately  large.  He, 
not  Creon,  for  all  Creon's  kingly  sceptre,  is  the  Hero  to  be  intreated.  It  is 
a  strange  instructive  fusion  and  confusion  of  two  strata  of  thinking.^^^ 

and  Ismene  are  named  ;  the  other  figures  are  uncertain.  The  scene  appears  to 
be  borrowed  from  a  lost  drama  by  an  unknown  poet,  the  plot  oi  which  is 
preserved  by  Hygiuus  (Fab.  72). 

223  Themis  (1912),  p.  377. 
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The  structures  pictured  on  the  Archemorus-vase  (Fig.  28)  224 
and  on  the  Meleager-vase  (Fig.  29)  228  are  less  ornate.  The  latter 
bears  a  shght  resemblance  to  the  conventional  jyroskenion,"-^  but 
the  columns  at  the  rear  render  this  connection  dubious.  Neither 
of  these  paintings,  however,  contributes  any  dependable  informa- 
tion regarding  the  appearance  of  the  scene-building.  Indeed 
it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  either  of  them  was  directly  inspired 
by  the  drama.  And  when  we  reflect  that  in  Greek  houses  the 
prothyron  was  regularly  a  space  or  room  extending  inward  from 
the  front  wall  rather  than  outward  toward  the  street  ^^  the  theory 
that  in  the  early  theater  a  projecting  portico  was  sometimes 
erected  before  the  skene  appears  to  lose  every  vestige  of  support. 

In  conclusion  one  other  ancient  picture  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
This  is  the  beautiful  painting  representing  a  scene  from  the  sad 
story  of  Niobe  and  her  children  (Fig.  30),-8  the  original  of  which 
in  Robert's  opinion  was  the  work  of  an  Athenian  artist  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  building,  which  is  apparently  of  unusual 
construction,  Robert  at  first  explained  in  accordance  with  Dorp- 
feld's  restoration  of  the  scene-building ;  but  later  he  withdrew  this 

224  Vogel,  op.  cit.  (note  217),  pp.  99  ff.  ;  Baumeister,  op.  cit.,  I,  114  ;  Gerhard, 
"ArchemorosunddieHesperiden,"  Gesamvielte  Abhandlungen,!,  5  ;  Decharme, 
Euripides  and  the  Spirit  of  his  Dramas;  translated  by  Loeb  (1905),  p.  198. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  picture  is  the  body  of  Archemorus  lying  on  the  bier  ; 
an  elderly  woman  approaches  to  place  a  wi-eath  upon  his  head.  Above  m  tlie 
center  stands  his  grief -stricken  mother  Emydice.  On  her  right  appears  Hypsipyle 
in  an  attitude  of  supplication  ;  on  her  left,  Amphiaraus,  who  seems  to  be  mter- 
ceding  for  the  unhappy  Hypsipyle. 

225jahn,  Arrhaeologische  Zeitung,  18G7,  33  ff.,  Tafel  220;  Vogel,  op.  cit., 
pp  80  ff.  •  Engelmann,  Archaeologische  Studien  zu  den  Tragikern  (1900), 
pp.  80  ff .  Supported  by  his  sister  Deianira  and  his  half-brother  Tydeus,  Meleager 
sinks  in  death  upon  a  bed. 

226  So  Engelmann,  Arch.  Stud.,  p.  80. 

227  See  Guhl-Koner,  Leben  der  Griechen  und  Bomer,  ed.  6,  1893,  194  ;  Da- 
remberg-Saglio,  op.  cit.,  art.  "  Domus,"  p.  34(5. 

228  The  painting  is  upon  marble  and  was  found  at  Tompeii  in  the  year  1872. 
The  predominating  colors  are  gold  and  a  delicate  shade  of  violet.  For  Robert's 
discussion  of  this  picture  see  ifermes,  XXXVI  (1901),  368  &.,  Gottinglsche  Ge- 
lehrte  Anzeigen,  CLXIV  (1902),  430,  and  Ilallisches  Winckclmunnsprogramm, 
no.  24  (1903).  Figure  30  is  a  photograph  of  the  colored  reproduction  111  the  ar- 
ticie  last  mentioned  ;  reference  may  be  made  to  this  article  fur  adtlitioual  biblio- 
graphical material. 
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conjecture  and  interpreted  the  structure  rather  as  a  representation 
of  a  proskenion  of  the  more  normal  type.^^^  But  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  this  interpretation  has  not  been  received  with  favor.  Cer- 
tainly his  suggestion  that  the  original  of  this  painting  was  a 
"Votivbild"  dedicated  in  commemoration  of  the  Niohe  of  Sopho- 
cles rests  upon  a  series  of  unsubstantiated  hypotheses, ^^o 

229  "  Jetzt  glaube  ich  richtiger  zu  urteilen,  wenii  ich  die  Saulenreihe  als  das 
Proskenion,  die  Wand  dahinter  aber  als  die  Fassade  der  Skene  betraclite.  Wir 
haben  also  hier  das  alteste  Saulenproskenion  leibhaftig  vor  uns."  ("  Niobe," 
Hallisches  Winckebnannsprogramm,  no.  24,  p.  6.) 

230  The  relation  of  the  Pompeian  wall  paintings  to  the  Greek  theater  is  prob- 
lematic, but  certainly  these  throw  no  light  upon  the  architecture  of  the  scene- 
building  in  the  fifth  century.  Their  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  the  later  skene 
has  been  discussed  most  recently  by  Fiechter,  op.  cit.,  pp.  42  ff. 


VIII 
THE   ORIGIN   OF   THE   PROSKENION 

The  origin  of  the  proskenion  is  a  problem  of  basic  importance. 
Although  often  waved  Ughtly  aside,  it  invariably  rechallenges 
attention,  for  its  solution  is  essential  to  a  consistent  and  satis- 
factory account  of  the  development  of  the  scene-building.  Con- 
sideration of  this  problem  therefore  will  form  a  fitting  conclusion 
to  this  brief  study  of  the  Greek  theater  of  the  fifth  centur3^  But 
we  should  remember  that  at  the  best  any  attempt  to  restore  the 
scene-building  and  to  trace  its  history  during  the  pre-Lycurgean 
period  must  be  based  largely  on  conjecture.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, a  few  factors  are  Ivnown,  while  others  may  be  assumed  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  assurance. 

As  was  shown  in  chapter  3  (Fig.  20),  the  inner  sides  of  the 
paraskenia  of  the  fourth-century  scene-building  and  the  wall  con- 
necting them  at  the  rear  exactly  fit  the  circle  of  the  old  terrace 
and  the  north-south  diameter  of  the  remaining  portion  of  this 
terrace  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  fourth-century  orchestra.  From 
these  facts  the  inferences  were  drawn  that  before  the  position  of 
the  theater  was  moved  the  scene-building  had  been  erected  both 
on  and  about  the  orchestra-terrace,  and  that  further  in  its  essen- 
tial features  it  had  served  as  the  model  for  the  building  which 
later  replaced  it.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  a  study  of  the 
contemporary  drama.  For,  as  we  saw  in  chapter  4,  the  skene, 
although  doubtless  at  first  a  small  and  flimsy  structure  (cf .  aKrjv-^ 
"hut,"  "booth")  came  to  be,  long  before  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century,  a  building  of  considerable  substantialness  and  in  part 
two  stories  in  height.  In  this  same  chapter,  moreover,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  when  the  scene-building  represented  a  house  or 
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temple  it  was  not  customary  to  place  a  flight  of  steps  before  the 
door ;  the  threshold  was  virtually  on  a  level  with  the  orchestra. 
And  it  was  shown  further  that  some  plays  required  for  their 
presentation  a  portico  of  appreciable  size.  The  assumption  that 
this  was  indicated  merely  by  painting  was  rejected  as  untenable, 
while  the  conjecture  that  it  extended  outward  toward  the  orches- 
tra was  shown  (chap.  7)  to  rest  upon  evidence  of  questionable 
vaUdity.  Probably  rather  it  was  set  into  the  building  after 
the  manner  familiar  in  ordinary  Greek  houses. 

Again,  as  was  shown  in  chapter  5,  the  daily  program  was  of 
extraordinary  length  and  changes  of  the  set  were  not  infrequently 
demanded,  especially  between  plays.  The  legitimate  inference 
is  that  the  scenic  arrangements  were  simple  and  of  such  a  sort 
that  the  setting  could  be  easily  and  quickly  altered.  And  yet, 
as  we  saw,  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  use  in  the  fifth  century 
of  large  painted  canvases  or  the  hke,  whether  attached  to  the 
back  wall  or  placed  before  it  as  a  scaeiia  ductilis.  And  finally, 
we  know  that  in  the  Hellenistic  age  there  was  a  proskenion  con- 
sisting of  columns  (or  posts)  and  panels,  with  entablature  and 
platform  above,  and  we  have  seen  reasons  (chap.  2)  for  believing 
that  a  similar  structure  of  wood  was  in  use  as  early  at  least  as 
the  fourth  century.  If  this  be  granted,  it  is  perhaps  not  unreason- 
able to  conjecture  that  this  feature  of  the  Lycurgean  skeyie  origi- 
nated in  the  fifth  century  (p.  31). 

With  these  several  facts  and  assumptions  in  mind  let  us  inquire 
more  closely  into  the  purpose  and  the  origin  of  this  proskenion. 
To  the  first  of  these  questions  two  answers  have  been  proposed : 
the  proskenion  was  intended  to  serve  either  as  a  stage  or  as  a 
decorative  background.  The  second  portion  of  the  problem, 
that  concerning  the  origin  of  the  proskenion,  is  not  readily  sepa- 
rable from  the  first,  and  the  proposals  which  have  been  offered 
in  its  solution  may  be  treated  as  five  in  number,  to  which  I  would 
add  a  sixth  ;  but  the  fines  of  demarcation  are  not  in  all  cases 
clear-cut.     They  may  be  classified,  however,  somewhat  as  follows  : 
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Fig.  30.  —  Niobe  and  hek  Daughter,  from  a  Painting  on  Maubll  Iul-nli  ai 

Pompeii. 
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I.  The  proskenion  was  a  stage.  It  was  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
feet  in  height  and  (1)  erected  some  time  in  the  fifth  century; 
or  (2)  imported  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  from 
southern  Italy  or  elsewhere  to  replace  a  low  stage  ;  or  (3)  resulted 
from  the  gradual  elevation  of  a  low  stage. 

II.  The  proskenion  was  a  background.  (4)  This  wa.s  placed 
before  the  scene-building  at  first  in  many  different  forms,  but 
gradually  that  form  which  had  been  employed  to  represent  a  house 
or  palace  ^^^  became  the  normal  and  dominant  type ;  or  (5)  was 
arbitrarily  added  at  some  time  in  the  fifth  century  as  a  deco- 
rative screen ;  or  finally  —  my  own  thesis  —  (6)  was  in  point  of 
origin  the  Aeschylean  skene  itself. 

The  first  of  these  views,  that  the  proskenion  was  erected  in 
the  fifth  century  as  a  stage,  is  the  old  doctrine,  which  overwhelmed 
by  the  smothering  effect  of  Dorpfeld's  discoveries  and  a  more 
searching  study  of  the  fifth-century  drama  burned  with  steadily 
decreasing  vigor  during  the  closing  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  flared  up  for  a  moment  in  the  pages  of  Puchstein,^^-  and  at 
last  flickered  out.  The  second  theory  was  proposed  by  Fiechter.^^^ 
When  the  proskenion  was  introduced,  say  about  the  year  319  b.c, 
and  placed  before  the  scene-building,  the  first  story  of  the  latter 
was  raised  and  became  henceforth  the  second  story  (cf.  Figs. 
II,  12)  —  an  evasive  and  tendenzios  hypothesis  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  accept.  Fiechter's  attempt  to  trace  the  architectural 
development  of  the  theater  breaks  down  at  this  point,  as  it  does 
also  in  connection  with  the  paraskenia  (p.  13).  The  third  view, 
that  the  proskenion  resulted  from  the  gradual  elevation  of  a  low 
stage,  was  the  explanation  adopted  by  Bethe,  Haigh,  Gardner, 

231  Or,  as  Noack  holds,  the  Vorhalle  of  a  Telesterioii  ;  see  note  208,  above. 

232  Die  griechische  Buhne  (1901),  p.  139:  "die  altere  Biihne  [about  four 
meters  high;  cf.  pp.  136,  137]  von  Athen  ebenso  alt  anzusetzen  ^vie  die  von 
Eretria,  in  das  4.  oder  5.  Jahrhundert  v.  Chr.,  jedenfalls  in  die  Zeit  vor  Lykurg." 
Puchstein  frankly  acknov^ledged  (p.  2)  that  he  eschewed  completely  the  evidence 
of  the  drama. 

233  Die  baugeschichtliche  Entwicklung  des  antiken  Theaters  (1914),  p.  40. 
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Furtwangler,  Verrall  and  many  others,234  but  as  it  was  based  upon 
the  erroneous  assumption  of  a  stage  in  the  fifth  century  (pp.  13, 
36  ff.),  itr  like  the  two  preceding  theories,  may  be  dismissed  from 
further  consideration. 

The  fourth  explanation  marks  an  advance  over  the  other  three, 
but,  as  was  pointed  out  in  chapters  6  and  7,  it  is  supported  in 
part  by  arguments  of  dubious  vahdity,  and  besides  contains 
certain  inherent  weaknesses  which  render  its  acceptance  difficult. 
The  fifth  theory,  that  the  proskenion  was  added  at  some  time  in 
the  fifth  century  as  a  decorative  screen,  has  many  adherents  ^^s 
and  in  my  judgment  is  nearest  the  truth.  It  appears  to  carry 
with  it,  however,  the  implicit  assumption  that  the  scene-building 
was  at  first  a  plain  and  unattractive  structure  whose  unsightfiness, 
though  tolerated  for  a  season,  at  length  became  offensive  and  was 
accordingly  screened  from  view  by  means  of  a  decorative  colon- 
nade or  of  painted  scenery.^^e  And  sur(,'ly  if  the  early  skene  was 
as  devoid  of  beauty  as  the  restorations  shown  in  figure  23  (without 
the  protMjron)  and  figures  12  and  22  suggest,  one  may  readily 
grant  the  need  of  a  decorative  front  to  conceal  its  ughness.  But 
that  in  the  days  of  Ictinus,  CalUcrates,  Phidias  and  Agatharchus, 
the  Athenians  would  have  erected  a  scene-building  which,  no 
matter  how  small  it  may  have  been  or  how  temporary  in  character, 
was  not  well  proportioned  and  attractively  adorned  is  simply 
inconceivable.  Herein  fies  the  first  objection  to  the  theory  that 
the  proskenion  was  added  to  the  skene  as  a  decorative  screen. 
That  it  was  not  erected  before  the  scene-building,  but  was  in 
origin  the  scene-building  itself  may  seem  at  first  blush  a  startling 

234  Most  recently  by  Petersen,  Die  griechische  Tragodie  als  Bild-  und  BUhn- 
enkunst  (1915),  p.  540. 

235  So  most  recently  Flickinger,  The  Greek  Theater  and  its  Drama  (1918), 
p.  58:  "The  front  of  the  scene-building  and  of  the  parascenia  came  to  be 
decorated  with  a  row  of  columns,"  etc.  ;  p.  68  :  "  At  about  the  same  time  [i.e. 
about  4.30  b.c]  a  proscenium  (also  of  wood)  was  erected  before  the  parascenia 
and  the  intermediate  front  of  the  scene-building,"  etc. 

23f'  Compare  the  words  of  Mantzius  (p.  91),  who,  however,  apparently  believes 
that  the  proskenion  was  introduced  as  early  as  460  or  465  b.c,  and  those  of 
Ilaigh  and  Bolle  (pp.  89,  90).     See  also  FUckinger,  op.  cit,  p.  66. 
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thesis,  but  it  is,  I  believe,  an  h;ypothesis  which  presents  a  consist- 
ent and  natural  explanation  of  the  development  of  the  skene, 
and  several  arguments  may  be  adduced  in  its  support. 

Let  us  begin  \vith  the  paraskenia.  We  have  seen  that  the 
inner  sides  of  the  fourth-century  paraskenia  together  with  the 
wall  connecting  them  at  the  rear  fit  the  old  orchestra-terrace, 
and  that  the  remaining  space  was  exactly  large  enough  to  receive 
a  circle  the  size  of  the  fourth-century  orchestra.  This  demon- 
strates that  before  the  theater  was  moved  nearer  to  the  slope  of 
the  Acropolis  there  had  been  erected  either  the  paraskenia  or 
a  structure  on  the  terrace  extending  probably  to  the  chord  AB 
(Fig.  20),  or  both.  It  is  my  belief  for  reasons  which  will  be 
explained  presently  that  both  had  been  erected.  The  original 
purpose  of  the  paraskenia  is  in  doubt,  but  it  is  generally  beUeved 
that  they  inclosed  either  a  stage  or  a  columnated  proskenion.^^ 
The  theory,  however,  that  a  stage  occupied  this  space  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  unacceptable.  Only  two  alternatives  remain.  A 
structure  erected  on  the  terrace  must  have  been  either  proskenion 
or  skene  itself.  Moreover  it  is  clear  that  no  part  of  this  assumed 
structure  extended  beyond  the  chord  which  connects  the  northern 
ends  of  the  inner  walls  of  the  paraskenia,  as  shown  in  figures  20 
and  21.  Otherwise  the  orchestra-area,  and  also  the  size  of  the 
fourth-century  orchestra,  would  have  been  reduced. 

If  we  assume  that  the  structure  which  stood  on  the  orchestra- 
terrace  was  the  proskenion,  it  would  follow,  inasmuch  as  there 
could  not  have  been  a  proskenion  until  after  a  skene  had  been 

237  Haigh-Pickard-Cambridge,  The  Attic  Theatre  (1907),  132  :  "The  only  pos- 
sible purpose  of  the  deep  side-wings  was  to  inclose  a  stage  ";  cf.  p.  120.  Capps, 
Class.  Rev.  IX  (1895),  136:  "Tlie  only  explanation  that  can  be  offered  is 
that  they  were  used  for  the  support  of  the  wooden  proscenium."  See  also 
Dorpfeld  und  Reisch,  op.  cit,  pp.  202,  371  ;  Puchstein,  op.  cit.,  p.  140 ;  Boden- 
steiner,  Das  antike  Theater  (1902),  p.  12;  Fiechter,  op.  cit,  p.  67;  etc.  For 
other  views  see  Christ,  S.-B.  d.  k.  b.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.,  Miinchen.  XXIV  (1894), 
42;  Bethe,  Prolegomena  (1896),  p.  207;  Robert.  Hermes.  XXXI  (1896),  557, 
and  Gottingische  Gelehrte  Anzeigen,  CLXIV  (1902)  433,  434;  Holwerda,  ^i/ten. 
Mitth.,XXlll  (1898),  382  ff. ;  Streit,  Das  Theater  (1903),  pp.  10  ff. ;  Noack, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  44  ff.,  etc. 
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erected,  that  the  latter  was  at  first  built  beyond  the  orchestra- 
terrace  and  tangent  thereto  in  the  place  "where  the  declivity 
had  been,"  as  Dorpfeld,  FUckinger  and  others  suppose  (c/.  Fig. 
17).     To  this  hypothesis  there  are  at  least  two  cogent  objections. 
In  the  first  place,  the  erection  of  the  scene-building  in  this  position 
would  have  involved  greater  structural  difliculties  and  therefore 
greater  expense.     It  is  a  far  more  reasonable  conjecture  that  the 
Skene  was  originally  erected  on  the  floor  of  the  terrace  (c/.  Fig. 
196).     Again,  with  the  parodi  in  the  position  which  we  have 
shown  them  to  have  had  (Figs.  20,  21)  the  placing  of  the  scene- 
building- beyond  the  circle  of  the  terrace  at  a  distance  of  some 
thirteen  feet  back  of  the  line  of  th6  parodi  would  have  increased 
the  difficulties  of  the  action.     The  distances  in  a  theater  the  size 
of  that  at  Athens  are  so  great  that  the  addition  of  even  so  small 
an  amount  as  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  would  occasion  increased 
embarrassment.238     Considerations  of  economy  and  of  dramaturgy 
would  therefore,  I  believe,  have  led  the  Athenians  to  erect  the 
scene-building  as  near  as  possible  to  the  parodi  and  not  beyond 
the  terrace  where  the  declivity  had  been,  some  thirteen  feet  to 
the  rear.     Moreover  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  fourth- 
century  scene-building  so  exactly  fits  the  circle  of  the  terrace  that 
this  early  skene  extended  from  parodus  to  parodus  ;  in  other  words 
that  its  front  wall  formed  a  chord  {AB,  Fig.  20)  of  the  circle,  and 
that  its  rear  wall  rested  on  the  southernmost  arc  of  the  retaining 
wall.     Thus  it  would  be  a  structure,  about  twenty  meters  in 
length,  and  four  meters  deep,  and  as  we  have  seen  (p.  32),  was 
probably  about  four  meters  in  height.     And  as  the  colonnade 
with  the  entablature  which  it  supported  was  the  prevailing  type 
of  decoration  in  Greek  architecture,  we  may  assume  that  the 
front  of  the  Aeschylean  scene-building  also  was  so  adorned.     But 
as  this  was  not  an  ordinary  structure,  but  was  erected  to  serve 
as  a  background  for  dramatic  performances,  the  use  of  panels 

238  This   is   clear   to   me  from  my  repeated  participation  in  the  staging  of 
plays  in  the  Greek  theater  at  the  University  of  California. 
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or  curtains  or  the  like  between  the  columns  partly  as  a  decorative 
scheme,  partly  to  facilitate  the  change  of  the  setting,  would 
readily  suggest  itself.  The  appearance  and  the  use  then  of  the 
early  skene  would  thus  closely  resemble  the  Hellenistic  proskenion. 
But  what  of  the  paraskenia  ?  These  were  added,  in  my  opinion, 
for  two  reasons.  The  first  was  to  increase  the  dressing-room 
faciUties ;  the  second,  to  provide  a  more  effective  and  more 
ornamental  screen  to  conceal  the  movements  of  actors  as  they 
passed  behind  the  scenes  from  parodus  to  parodus.  The  need  of 
such  a  screen  is  apparent,  but  is,  strange  to  say,  often  overlooked. 
The  suggestion  made  by  Reisch,-^^  that  the  actors  would  be  suffi- 
ciently concealed  by  the  terrace-wall,  the  temple  of  Dionysus, 
the  dedicatory  monuments  and  the  trees  of  the  sacred  precinct, 
is  not  convincing.  Indeed  the  inclusion  of  the  temple  in  this  list 
is  absurd,  as  figures  16  and  17  clearly  show.  There  was  need 
rather  of  a  continuous  screen  adjoining  the  scene-building,  and 
this  would  be  most  artistically  provided  by  extending  this  building 
both  to  right  and  left  and  adorning  the  front -wall  of  each  of  these 
wdngs  with  a  colonnade.  This  decorative  scheme  would  be  an 
object  of  beauty  in  itself  and  moreover  would  harmonize  with 
the  columns  of  the  intermediate  structure.  The  date  when  the 
ske7ie  was  thus  enlarged  cannot  at  present  be  determined.  But 
the  first  absolutely  certain  instance  of  the  need  of  a  screen  to 
conceal  the  actors  as  they  passed  from  parodus  to  parodus  occurs 
in  the  Eutnenides  of  Aeschylus,  a  play  that  was  performed  in  the 
year  458  b.c.  At  verse  93  Orestes  accompanied  by  the  god 
Hermes  departs  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  to  seek 
refuge  at  the  shrine  of  Athena  in  Athens.  Shortly  thereafter 
the  Furies,  twelve  in  number,  who  constitute  the  chorus,  follow 
in  hot  pursuit.  At  verse  235  Orestes  and  Hermes  reenter,  of 
course  from  the  side  opposite  to  that  by  which  they  had  departed, 
and  at  verse  244,  the  Furies,  tracking  their  quarry  hke  hounds 
upon  the  scent.  Here  then  is  a  clear  case  of  the  use  of  a  screen 
239  Das  griechische  Theater,  pp.  194,  195. 
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to  conceal  the  movements  of  actors,  but  it  is  not  a  proof  that  the 
paraskenia  had  ah-eady  been  erected.  I  have  stated  that  this 
example  in  the  Eumenides  is  the  earliest  absolutely  certain  in- 
stance of  the  passing  of  actors  behind  the  scenes.  But  it  was  in 
all  probabiHty  not  the  first  instance.  For  if  it  be  true,  as  most 
beUeve,  that  in  the  pre-Sophoclean  period  all  the  roles  in  a  play, 
except  of  course  that  of  the  chorus,  were  divided  between  two 
actors  only,  a  screen  of  some  sort  was  needed  as  early  as  the 
Suppliants  of  Aeschylus,  a  drama  that  is  usually  assigned  to  about 
the  year  490  e.g.-'*"  And  the  same  is  true  also  of  the  Persians 
(472  B.C.),  the  Seven  against  Thebes  (467  b.c.)  and  probably  the 
Prometheus  Bound.  Unfortunately,  however,  none  of  these 
plays  affords  a  solution  of  the  problem.  But  as  the  skene  had 
been  introduced  several  years  before  the  performance  of  the 
Oresteia  of  Aeschylus  (458  b.c),  the  paraskenia  may  have  been 
added  at  this  time.     But  this  is  purely  conjectural. 

If,  however,  the  Aeschylean  skene  was  erected  on  the  terrace 
between  the  line  connecting  the  parodi  and  the  retaining  wall 
at  the  rear,  it  is  clear  that  a  proskenion  placed  before  this  structure 
would  have  encroached  upon  the  orchestra-area.  Additions 
to  the  building,  barring  an  upper  story,  could  be  made  only  at 
the  ends,  where  we  believe  the  paraskenia  were  constructed,  or 
in  the  rear.  In  other  words,  after  the  paraskenia  had  been  added, 
the  building  developed  in  the  direction  away  from  the  auditorium 
rather  than  toward  it,  as  is  usually  assumed.  And  this  occurred, 
I  believe,  when  the  need  of  a  second  story  was  felt.  For  if  a 
proskenion  was  not  placed  in  front  of  the  skene,  and  if  the  roof 
of  the  skene  continued  to  be  used  as  a  platform,  even  after  the 
addition  of  the  upper  story,  then  clearly  the  latter  together  with 
its  substructure  was  erected  at  the  rear.     The  date  when  the 

2W  On  the  number  of  actors  in  Greek  drama  see  Rees,  The  So-called  Rule  of 
Three  Actors  in  the  Classical  Greek  Drama  (1908)  ;  Kaffenberger,  Das  Drei- 
schauspielerr/esetz  in  der  griechischen  Tragodie  (1911).  Naturally  neither  of 
these  treatises  deals  at  length  with  the  pre-Sophocleau  period.  For  Noaek's 
view  see  note  63  above. 
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scene-building  was  thus  enlarged  was  probably  not  later  than. 
430  B.C.  and  may  have  been  many  years  earlier.  And  it  is  per- 
haps not  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  at  the  time  when  these 
additions  were  projected  the  position  of  the  theater  was  shifted 
and  not  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  or  in  the  Lycurgean  period. 
The  precise  date  of  this  change  however  is  not  determinable. 

Whether  this  new  portion  of  the  scene-building  extended  the 
full  length  of  the  older  structure  including  the  paraskenia  is  not 
known.  Nor  do  we  know  how  the  upper  story  (the  episkenion) 
appeared.  The  reconstruction  shown  in  figure  31  is  conjectural. 
The  early  structure  had  been  known  as  the  skene  (a-Krjvrj  or 
(TK-qvai),  and  this  designation  continued  to  be  used  of  the  entire 
scene-building  not  only  during  the  period  of  its  evolution  but  even 
after  it  had  become  a  large  and  imposing  edifice.  The  wings  at 
the  end  came  to  be  called  the  paraskenia  {Trapd,  "at  the  side  of"), 
and  the  upper  story,  the  episkenion  {^ttC,  "upon").  The  use 
of  the  term  proskenion  {irpo,  "before")  was  due,  I  beheve,  to 
analogy  and  was  applied  to  the  original  portion,  which  was  now 
small  in  comparison  with  the  whole  and  stood  nearest  the  orches- 
tra. This  part,  like  all  of  the  scene-building  in  the  fifth  century, 
was  constructed  of  wood.  And  even  after  the  other  parts  of 
the  building  were  made  of  stone  and  marble  this  original  portion, 
which  was  still  the  main  background  of  the  action  and  which  was 
subject  to  modification  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
plays,  continued  for  many  years  to  be  a  temporary,  wooden  erec- 
tion. 
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THE  ORCHESTRA-TERRACE  OF  THE 
AESCHYLEAN  THEATER 


BY 
JAMES  T.  ALLEN 


The  statement  that  the  orchestra-terrace  of  the  Aeschylean 
theater  at  Athens  had  a  diameter  of  about  24  meters  has  been 
repeated  so  frequently  by  writers  upon  the  Greek  theater  that 
it  has  apparently  come  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  irre- 
fragable fact.  That  it  is,  however,  clearly  an  error  can  be  easily 
demonstrated. 

Its  first  appearance  in  print,  I  believe,  was  contained  in  the 
letter  of  Dr.  Dorpfeld  to  Albert  Miiller,  dated  April  19,  1886, 
portions  of  which  were  published  in  the  appendix  to  Miiller 's 
Griechische  Buhnenaltertiimer  (1886),  pp.  415,  416:  ^'eine  aus 
polygonalen  Steinen  erhaute  Orchestra  von  circa  24  m  Durch- 
messer."  Later,  in  Das  Griechische  Theater  (1896),  Dorpfeld 
discussed  in  detail  the  evidence  upon  which  he  had  based  his 
conclusion  (pp.  26,  27).  Most  important  of  all  in  his  judgment 
was  a  piece  of  curvilinear  wall  dating  from  the  sixth  century 
B.C. — "eiwe  der  wertvollsten  Mauern  des  alien  Athen" — which 
he  interpreted  as  a  portion  of  the  retaining  wall  of  the  early 
orchestra,  and  from  which  he  obtained  the  diameter  of  the  whole 
by  a  simple  mathematical  calculation:  ''Die  Kriimmung  betrdgt 
0.17  m  lei  einer  Sehnenldnge  von  4  m.;  der  Dnrchmesser  des 
Kreises  berechnet  sich  darnach  auf  etwa  24  m."  So  conclusive 
appeared  this  demonstration  that  practically  all  treatises  upon 
the  Greek  theater  which  state  the  size  of  the  Aeschylean 
orchestra-terrace,  from  Navarre's  Dionysos  (1895)   to  Bieber's 
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Die  Denhmdler  zum  Theaterwesen  im  AUertuw.   (1920),  assign 
to  it,  on  the  authority  of  Dorpfeld,  a  diameter  of  24  meters.^ 

Recently,  however,  Dorpfeld  himself  in  a  review  of  my  Greek 
Theater  of  the  Fifth  Century  before  Christ  (1919),  published 
in  the  Philologische  Wochenschrift  for  December  17,  1921,  made 
the  following  astounding  announcement  (col.  1213)  : 

"Erst ens  ist  die  dlteste  Orchestra-Terrasse  wahrscheinlich 
grosser  gewesen  als  24  m,  ndmlich  ehenso  gross  wie  der  Grund- 
kreis  des  spdteren  Theaters,  also  27  m.  Der  Durchmesser  der 
dltesten  Terrasse  kann  ndmlich  nicht  genau  gemessen  iverden, 
und  ist  von  mir  in  dem  Plane  I  meines  Theaterhuches  zu  etwa 
26  m  gezeichnet  warden,  ein  Mass,  das  dem  Durchmesser  des 
Grundkreises  des  4.  Jahrh.  von  etwa  27  m  school  fast  gleich- 
kommt." 

In  the  original  draft  of  this  review,  which  Dr.  Dorpfeld  kindly 
sent  to  me  and  of  which  I  made  a  copy,  he  wrote: 

" Sein  von  mir  zu  24  m  angegehener  Durchmesser  war  in 
erster  Linie  aus  nicht  genau  messharen  Krilmmung  des  alien 
runden  Mauerrestes  herechnet.  Wenn  wir  aher — und  dem,  steht 
7iichts  im  Wege — die  Pfeilhohe  seiner  Krilmmung  hei  einer 
Sehnenldnge  von  4  m  zu  0.15  m  (anstatt  zu  0.17  m)  annimmt, 
so  ergibt  sich  derselhe  Durchmesser  von  etwa  27  m.,  wie  er  helm 
genau  messharen  Grundkreises  des  4.  Jahrh.  wirklich  vorhanden 
ist.  In  meinem.  grossen  Plane  des  Dionysos-T heaters ,  dessen 
Verkleinerung  auf  Tafel  III  meines  Theaterhuches  veroffentlicht 
ist,  hatte  ich  dem  Kreis  auf  Grund  verschiedener  Beohacht- 
ungen  schon  frilher  einen  Durchmesser  von  etwa  26  m  gegehen." 

This  discrepancy  between  the  statement  in  the  text  and  the 
drawings  shown  in  Plates  I  and  III  of  Das  Gricchische  Theater 
appears  never  to  have  been  observed  and  recurs  in  practically 
all  of  the  books  and  articles  upon  the  Greek  theater  which  have 
been  published  since  1886  and  which  refer  to  this  matter.  There 
have  been  indeed  a  few  exceptions,  as  Navarre,  Dionysos  (1895), 


1  Norwood,  Greek  Tragedy  (1920),  p.  52,  says  "the  dijimeter  was  about 
90  feet. ' '  As  the  author  bases  his  description  of  the  theater  upon  Dorp- 
feld's  Das  Griech,  Theater  and  Haigh's  Attic  Theatre,  one  suspects  that 
this  is  intended  as  a  rough  equivalent  of  2-i  m. 
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fig.  5,  and  Noack,  Iktjvt)  TpajtKri  (1915),  fig.  3,  in  both  of  which 
the  orchestra-terrace  is  drawn  with  a  diameter  of  24  meters.  In 
his  fig.  1,  however,  in  which  the  scale  is  wrongly  given,  Noack 
has  drawn  the  circle  with  a  diameter  of  26  meters,  as  he  has  also 
in  fig.  2 ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  A.  Miiller,  Attische  Bilhnenwesen 
(1902),  fig.  2,  Haigh,  Attic  Theatre  (ed.  3,  1907),  fig.  3  (and  so 
in  the  second  edition),  Fiechter,  Die  EntivicMung  des  Antikeri 
Theaters  (1914),  fig.  10,  Frickenhaus,  Die  Altgriechische  Biihne 
(1917),  figs.  24  and  25,  Flickinger,  The  Greek  Theater  and  its 
Drama  (1918),  fig.  32,  Bieber,  Die  Denkm'dler  zum  Theaterwesen 
im  Altertum  (1920),  figs.  1,  2,  and  7,  and  in  my  own  The  Greek 
Theater  of  the  Fifth  Century  before  Christ  (1919),  figs.  20  and 
21.  In  all  of  these  cases  in  which  the  circle  appears  with  a 
diameter  of  26  meters  the  measurement  is  taken  from  Plates  I 
or  III,  or  both,  of  Das  Griechische  Theater;  and  it  is  clear 
that  even  in  such  exceptional  instances  as  those  noted  above  the 
authors  had  not  observed  the  discrepancy  between  the  statement 
in  Dorpf eld 's  text  and  his  drawings.  Surely  this  is  not  a  credit- 
able showing.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  ease  with  which 
error  may  remain  undetected  through  a  long  series  of  years. 


II 

Dorpf  eld  based  his  calculations  not  only  upon  the  piece  of 
curvilinear  wall  (which  he  marked  R),  but  also  upon  a  second 
smaller  fragment  of  wall  (Q)  which  lies  to  the  Avest  of  R,  and  a 
cutting  in  the  rock  (V)  to  the  north  of  7?  (fig.  1).  These  three 
points  were  supposed,  and  are  still,  I  believe,  universally  held, 
to  indicate  the  bounds  of  the  old  orchestra-terrace.  Assuming 
that  this  view  is  correct  and  that  the  location  of  these  remains 
of  the  Aeschylean  orchestra  is  accurately  shown  in  Dorpf  eld's 
drawing,  the  terrace  must  have  had  a  diameter  of  more  than 
24  meters,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  figure  1,  in  which  the  smaller 
circle  (diam.  24  m.)  does  not  pass  over,  and  cannot  be  made  to 
include,  both  Q  and  V.    The  larger  circle  (diam..  26  m.)  in  this; 
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same  figure  evidently  comes  nearer  to  satisfying  the  conditions, 
and  this  fact  was  doubtless  among  the  "verschiedene  Beobacht- 
ungen"  which  led  Dorpfeld  to  draw  this  circle  with  a  diameter 
of  26  meters,  although  for  some  reason  he  neglected  to  bring  the 
statement  in  his  text  into  conformity  with  his  Plates  I  and  III. 


Fiff.  1 


But  is  it  not  clear  that  even  a  diai  leter  of  26  meters  does  not 
quite  satisfy  the  conditions?  The  diameter  of  the  orchestra  area 
of  the  fourth-century  theater,  as  determined  by  a  circle  drawn 
just  inside  the  row  of  thrones,  was  26.84  meters  (see  Dorpfeld, 
Das  Griechische  Theater,  fig.  26;  Puchstein,  Die  Griechische 
Biihne,  p.  7),  and  this  I  now  believe  was  also  approximately  the 
outer  diameter  of  the  Aeschylean  orchestra-terrace.  At  any 
rate  a  circle  of  this  size  appears  to  fit  exactly  the  cutting  in  the 
rock  at  Y  as  well  as  to  satisfy  the  conditions  imposed  by  R  and 
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Q,  as  is  shown  in  figure  2.  Probably  the  exact  dimensions  of  this 
circle  cannot  be  determined,  but  that  its  outer  diameter  was  not 
78  feet  9  inches,  as  previously  stated,  but  nearer  88  feet  is,  I 
believe,  practically  certain. 


Fig.  2 


III 


In  my  Key  to  the  Bcconstruction  of  the  Fifth-Century  Theater 
(1917),  and  again  in  my  Greek  Theater  of  the  Fifth  Century 
before  Christ  (1919),  I  pointed  out  what  I  believed  to  be  the  rela- 
tion between  the  Athenian  theater  of  the  fourth  century  and  that 
of  the  Aeschylean  period  by  showing  that  the  front  portion  of 
the  scene-building  and  the  orchestra  (diara.  19.61  m.)  of  the 
later  structure  exactly  fitted  the  orchestra-terrace  of  the  early 
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fifth  century ;  and  judging  from  personal  letters  as  well  as  from 
printed  reviews,  my  conclusions  have  evidently  been  widely 
accepted.  It  is  pertinent,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  effect  the 
discovery  that  the  orchestra-terrace  had  a  diameter  of  approxi- 
mately 88  feet  (26.84  m.),  instead  of  78  feet  9  inches  (24  m.) 
has  upon  my  thesis.  Had  my  demonstration  actually  been  based 
upon  a  circle  with  a  diameter  of  24  meters,  as  I  stated  in  my  text, 


Fig.  3 


the  thesis  would  no  doubt  have  to  be  abandoned.  Fortunately, 
however,  though  unconsciously — I  confess  it  in  all  humility — 
taking  my  measurements  from  Plates  I  and  III  of  Das  Griech- 
ische  Theater,  I  made  use  in  my  demonstration  of  a  circle  with 
a  diameter  of  26  meters.  The  resulting  figure  was,  therefore,  as 
I  believe,  substantially  correct.  I  present  herewith,  however,  a 
new  drawing  to  illustrate  my  thesis  (fig.  3).  In  this  plan  the 
retaining  wall  of  the  Aeschylean  orchestra-terrace  is  given  a 
diameter  of  26.84  meters  with  a  width  at  the  surface  of  the  soil 
of  0.4  meters,  which  is  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the 
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curb  of  the  orchestra  of  the  theater  at  Epidaurus  (0,38  m.)-  It 
will  be  observed  that  not  only  does  the  front  portion  of  the 
scene-building  (shown  in  the  drawing  with  narrow  walls  to  indi- 
cate the  primitive  wooden  structure)  fit  the  circle  of  the  terrace, 
but  that  the  orchestra  of  the  fourth-century  theater  (diam. 
19,61  m,)  when  properly  inscribed  falls  at  its  northern  point 
about  2.5  meters  within  the  larger  circle,  which  is  the  dis- 
tance of  the  inner  edge  of  the  gutter,  which  surrounded  the 
orchestra  circle  of  the  fourth  century,  from  the  throne  of  the 
priest  of  Dionysus,  In  other  words,  the  large  orchestra  circle 
of  the  stone  theater  at  Athens — that  is,  the  circle  inscribed 
within  the  lowest  tier  of  seats — was  of  the  same  size,  or  of 
approximately  the  same  size,  as  that  of  the  orchestra-terrace  of 
the  earlier  period,  and  was  determined  by  it. 

The  Aeschylean  skene,  I  believe,  was  at  first  erected  on  the 
terrace  and  was  a  small  structure  of  wood  and  other  light 
material.  In  course  of  time,  but  while  the  original  orchestra- 
terrace  was  still  in  use,  a  larger  scene-building  was  demanded. 
This  was  obtained  by  erecting  rooms  at  the  sides — which  todaj' 
are  commonly  though  it  may  be  erroneously^  termed  paraskenia — 
and  by  lengthening  the  central  portion,  the  Aeschylean  skene, 
so  that  this  part  and  the  paraskenia  formed  a  single  structure. 
The  depth  of  this  central  portion  is  unknown  and  probably 
cannot  be  determined.  But  its  rear  wall  evidently  rested  on  the 
retaining  wall  of  the  terrace,  as  did  also  the  northern  inner 
corners  of  the  paraskenia.  Later  the  depth  of  the  scene-building 
was  increased  by  the  addition  of  rooms  at  the  rear,  and  it  was 
at  this  time,  I  believe,  that  the  position  of  the  theater  was 
shifted  about  thirty  feet  to  the  north  and  the  old  orchestra- 
terrace  definitely  abandoned. 

The  Aeschylean  orchestra-terrace,  therefore,  was  a  factor  of 
very  great  importance  in  the  evolution  of  the  Athenian  theater. 
It  determined  not  only  the  position  and  curve  of  the  front  row 
of  seats  of  the  auditorium,  but  also  the  size  of  the  later  orchestra 
circle  (19.61  m.)  and  certain  dimensions  of  the  scene-building. 
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In  view  of  these  considerations  I  still  regard  as  tenable  my 
further  hypothesis  that  the  primitive  Aeschylean  skene  developed 
into  the  proskenion  of  the  Hellenistic  theater.  To  the  discussion 
of  this  point  I  shall  return  in  a  second  paper. 

Transmitted  October  IS,  192S. 
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THE  SI-CLAUSE  IN  SUBSTANTIVE  USE 


BY 
HEEBEET  C.  NUTTING 


Scarcely  anywhere  is  found  a  reference  to  the  use  of  the  si- 
clause  in  noun  construction,  though  the  phenomenon  is  by  no 
means  of  infrequent  occurrence.  In  some  cases,  recognition  of 
this  use  has  a  decidedly  important  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  general  meaning  of  a  given  jiassage. 

The  substantive  use  of  si-claiLses  is  approached  most  natur- 
ally through  consideration  of  normal  conditional  periods  in 
which  the  protasis  follows  the  apodosis,  the  condition  being 
anticipated  by  a  restrictive  adverb,  such  as  ita;  e.g., 

Livy  xxi.  17.  6:  Ti.  Seinpronius  missus  in  Sieiliam,  ita  iu 
Africam  transmissurus,  si  ad  arcenduni  Italia  Poenum  consul  alter 
satis  esset. 

The  interjected  ita  rouses  the  reader's  expectation.  Hence  the 
si-clause,  when  it  enters,  is  felt  more  or  less  clearly  as  an  apposi- 
tive  and  defining  element — Sempronius  is  sent  to  Sicily,  under 
the  following  conditions  to  cross  over  into  Africa,  namely,  if,  etc.^ 
The  substantive  force  of  the  si-clause  emerges  a  little  more 
clearly  when,  in  a  sentence  of  this  same  general  type,  the  restric- 
tive adverb  of  the  apodosis  is  replaced  by  the  ablative  case  of  a 
noun  suited  in  meaning  to  serve  as  a  somewhat  exact  correlative 
of  si,  as  condicione  or  lege;  e.g., 

Cicero,  p.  Sest.  10.  24:  Foedus  fecerunt  cum  tribune  pi.  palam, 
ut  ab  eo  provincias  acciperent,  quas  ipsi  vellent  .  .  .  .  ea  lege,  si 
ipsi  prius  tribuno  i^l.  adflictam  et  constrictam  rem  publicam  tradi- 
disse7it. 


1  This  use  of  ita  in  the  restrictive  sense  is  too  familiar  to  call  for 
further  illustration.  There  is  a  similar  employment  of  .sic,  but  appar- 
ently much  less  frequent;  see  Cic.  ad  Att.  xii.  38.  2,  xiv.  13.  A.  2,  Horace, 
Epist.  i.  7.  69,  Nepos,  Milt.  3.  2,  Livy,  i.  17.  9.  Cicero  is  rather  fond  of 
using  turn  (denique)  in  this  way;  cf.  in  Verr.  ii.  2.  68.  104,  ii.  3.  17.  44, 
ii.  3.  48.  113,  ii.  3.  92.  214,  in  Caecil.  15.  49,  etc. 
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Viewed  in  the  large,  this  sentence  is  functionally  very  like  the 
one  cited  above.  But  here  it  is  a  noun  that  is  expanded  and 
explained  by  the  st-clause ;  hence  the  latter  more  definitely  takes 
on  the  guise  of  a  substantive  apposition. 

This  impression  regarding  the  function  of  the  si-clause 
becomes  even  more  distinct,  when  the  noun  in  the  ablative  case 
is  a  less  exact  correlative  for  si,  as  modo  or  ratione:  e.g., 

Cicero,  de  Fin.  iv.  12.  28:  Uno  autem  modo  in  virtute  sola  sum- 
mum  bonum  recte  poneretur,  si  quod  esset  animale,  quod  totum 
ex  mente  constaret. 

Note  here  how  nearly  complete  in  itself  the  first  clause  is: 
''However,  only  on  one  basis  should  we  rightly  assume  the 
summiim  Itonum  to  be  unattended  virtue — namely,  if  there  were 
some  living  thing  consisting  solely  of  mind." 

More  decisive  are  examples  in  which  the  noun  in  the  apodosis 
is  in  some  case  other  than  the  ablative ;  e.g., 

Cicero,  Lael.  11.  37:  Nulla  est  igitur  excusatio  peccati,  si  amici 
causa  peccaveris. 

This  is  one  of  the  passages  in  which  the  recognition  of  the  sub- 
stantive use  of  the  si-clause  is  vital  to  the  correct  interpretation 
of  the  sentence.  It  is  an  example,  too,  which  well  illustrates 
the  effect  of  the  postposition  of  the  .st-clause.  Reversing  the 
order  of  clauses,  the  sentence  would  read  as  follows: 

Si  igitur  amici  causa  peccaveris,  nulla  est  excusatio  peccati. 

Interpreted  as  a  pure  conditional  period,  this  should  mean :  "If, 
therefore,  you  have  done  wrong  for  the  sake  of  a  friend,  you 
have  sinned  beyond  forgiveness."  The  other  order  helps  to  a 
recognition  of  the  substantive  force  of  the  si-clause:  "There- 
fore, it  is  no  excuse  at  all  for  wrongdoing,  that  you  did  it  for 
a  friend.  "- 


2  It  is  worthy  of  note  here  that  the  speaker  lays  down  this  general 
principle  after  mention  of  a  concrete  case  where  pardon  was  asked  on 
the  ground  that  wrong  had  been  done  through  loyalty  to  a  friend  (hanc, 
ut  sibi  ignosccrem,  causam  adferebat,  quod  tanti  Ti.  Gracchum  fecisset,  ut, 
quidquid  ille  vellet,  sibi  faciendum  putaret). 
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It  should  not  occasion  surprise  that  the  sZ-clause  appears  with 
some  frequency  in  noun  constructions;  for  even  so  unpromising 
a  conjunction  as  cum  shows  leanings  in  that  direction,  for 
example,  in  the  type  of  definition  abhorred  by  teachers  of 
English:  "Sedition  is  whe7i  subordinates  revolt";  e.g.. 

Cicero,  de  Invent,  i.  11.  15:  Purgatio  est,  cum  factum  conceditur, 
culpa  removetur. 

Different  in  type,  and  somewhat  more  difficult  of  analysis,  is  the 
following;  yet  there  is  distinct  suggestion  of  substantive  force 
in  the  c(<m-clause : 

Tacitus,  Agr.  2:  Legimus,  cum  ....  Paetus  Tlirasea  ....  Priscus 
Helvidius  laudati  essent,  capitale  fuisse. 

The  logical  subject  of  capitale  fuisse  pretty  clearly  is  the  cum- 
elause,  i.e.,  the  laudation  of  Tlirasea  and  Helvidius  constituted 
a  capital  offense. 

There  is  considerable  overlapping  of  the  fields  covered  b}^ 
certain  kinds  of  substantive  clause.  Some  aspects  of  this  over- 
lapping are  indicated  in  the  following  scheme : 

M^-clause 

si-clause 
infinitive  clause 
quod  Avith  indicative 

The  common  ground  whereon  the  substantive  si  and  nf- 
clauses  meet  is  seen  in  the  two  examples  that  follow : 

Bell.  Afr.  86:  ...  .  captos  ante  oppidum  instructos  constituit,  id 
hoc  consilio,  si  posset  Vergilius  ....  rei  male  gestae  suorum  indicio 
a  pertinacia  deduci. 

Caes.  B.  G.  v.  49:  castra  ....  quam  maxime  potest,  contrahit, 
eo  consilio,  ut  in  summam  contemptionom  liostibus  ve7iiat. 

If,  with  si  and  ut  deleted,  these  sentences  were  submitted  to  a 
person  unacquainted  with  the  originals,  it  would  be  safe  to  say 
that  he  would  find  it  hard  to  determine  which  had  the  better 
claim  to  ut. 
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The  possibility  of  overlapping  of  the  substantive  si-elause 
and  substantive  infinitive  is  best  shown,  perhaps,  by  presenting 
several  cases  in  which  an  infinitive  replaces  a  si-clause ;  e.g., 

Plautus,  Bacch.  97  ff.: 
Ego  opsonabo;  nam  id  flagitium  menm  sit,  mea  te  gratia 
Et  operam  dare  mi  et  ad  earn  operam  facere  sumptum  de  tuo. 

The  infinitives  in  this  passage  refer  to  a  proposal  of  which  the 
speaker  disapproves,  and  which  he  does  not  mean  shall  be  carried 
out:  "I'll  do  the  marketing;  for  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  me, 
should  you  render  a  service  on  my  account,  and  to  this  service 
add  expense  out  of  your  own  pocket. ' ' 

In  similar  fashion,  when  advocating  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  to  the  troops  that  fought  so  bravely  against  Antony, 
Cicero  says: 

Phil.  xiv.  13.  35:  Quam  ob  rem  maximum  quidem  solacium  erit 
propinquorum  eodem  monumcnto  dcclarari  et  virtutem  suorum  et 
populi  Eomani  pietatem  et  senatus  fidem  et  crudelissimi  memoriam 
belli. 

Here  again  is  a  reference  to  something  proposed  merely :  and 
decJarari  could  perfectly  well  be  replaced  by  si  and  the  future 
indicative. 

Once  again,  when  Agricola  addresses  his  troops  on  the  eve 
of  battle  in  Britain,  Tacitus  represents  him  as  using  these  words : 

Agr.  33 :  nee  inglorium  fuerit  in  ijiso  terrarum  ac  naturae  fine 
cecidisse. 

Obviously  cecidisse  does  not  refer  to  an  accomplished  fact.  It  is 
a  mere  substitute  for  si  and  the  future  perfect  indicative:  "And 
it  will  have  been  no  inglorious  death  to  have  fallen  (i.e.,  if  we 
shall  have  fallen)  at  the  very  bounds  of  earth  and  creation." 

Very  interesting,  as  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  infinitive 
may  be  substituted  for  a  si-clause,  is  a  passage  in  Tacitus  where 
a  conditional  clause  of  comparison  is  abbreviated  to  quam  and 
the  infinitive : 

Hist.  iii.  49:  Quae  seditiosa  (xVntonius)  ....  mox  in  praedam 
vertebat,  nihil  adventantem  Mucianiim  veritus;  quod  exitiosius 
erat  quam  Vespasianum  sprevissc. 
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The  point  of  this  passage  is  that  Mucianus,  the  second  in  com- 
mand, was  jealous  of  his  position ;  hence,  in  disregarding  his 
authority,  Antonius  exposed  himself  to  greater  danger  than  if 
he  had  shown  disrespect  to  the  emperor  directly,  qitam  .... 
sprevisse  being  another  way  of  saying  quam  si  ....  sprevisset.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  substantive  infinitive  may  refer  to  a 
fact ;  hence  the  overlapping  upon  the  field  of  quod  and  the 
indicative.  This  is  so  obvious  that  it  will  suffice  to  cite  but  two 
examples : 

Cicero,  in  Verr.  ii.  3.  86.  199:  Quibus  iniuriis  gravissimis  tamen 
illud  erat  miserum  solaciuin,  quod  id  perdere  videbatur,  quod  alio 
praetore  eodem  ex  agro  reparare  posset. 
Ovid,  Met.  v.  191  ff.: 

Magna  feres  tacitas  solacia  mortis  ad  umbras 
A  tanto  cecidisse  viro. 

In  this  second  passage,  Nileus,  as  he  rushes  upon  Perseus, 
assumes  the  latter  to  be  already  as  good  as  dead.  Hence  he  says : 
"This  consolation  for  your  death  you  may  carry  to  the  silent 
shades,  that  you  fell  by  the  hand  of  so  great  a  man." 

Before  proceeding  to  an  orderly  presentation  of  the  sub- 
stantive s?-clauses  available,  it  may  be  worth  Avhile  to  note  a  few 
test  cases,  together  with  certain  sentences  in  which  this  type  of 
substantive  clause  is  used  in  combination  with  others : 

Tacitus,  Hist.  iv.  49:  Unam  in  audacia  spem  salutis,  sed  duo 
itinera  audendi,  seu  mallet  statim  arma,  seu  petita  navibus  Gallia 
ducem  se  Vitellianis  exercitibus  ostenderet. 

In  examples  like  this,  where  the  noun  is  modified  by  a  numeral 

greater  than  one,  no  amount  of  twisting  and  turning  will  make 

it  possible  to  interpret  the  sentence  as  purely  conditional.    Here 

the  main  clause  states  that  there  arc  "two  ways  of  daring,"  and 

the  conditional  clauses  tell  what  those  two  ways  are, 

Cicero,  de  Leg.  ii.  20.  49:  Nam  illi  quidem  his  verbis  docebant: 
tribus  modis  sacris  adstringi,  aut  hereditate,  aut  si  maiorem  partem 
pecuniae  capiat,  aut  (si  maior  pars  pecuniae  legata  est)  si  inde 
quippiam  ceperit. 


3  Without  comment  on  the  syntax,  Wolff  translates  in  his  note:  " als 
wenn  er  Vespasian  misachtet  hiitte."  In  English  the  use  of  the  infinitive 
could  be  paralleled;  but  in  Latin  it  seems  to  be  unusual  in  this  particular 
construction. 
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In  this  passage  the  interesting  feature  is  that,  of  the  three 
grounds,  one  is  explained  bj^  the  ablative  of  a  noun,  and  the 
other  two  by  si-clauses.  No  clearer  demonstration  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  latter  could  be  asked.  Tacitean  love  of  variety 
probably  accounts  for  a  much  more  daring  case: 

Ann.  XV.  58:  Fortuitus  sermo  et  subiti  occursus,  si  ...  .  spec- 
taculum  simul  inissent,  pro  c.rimine  accipi. 

This  seems  to  mean  that  three  things  were  made  grounds  for 
accusation — casual  talk,  accidental  meetings,  and  simultaneous 
entrance  into  the  theatre. 

A  more  normal  case  of  variety  shows  the  infinitive  and  the 
si-clause  in  close  juxtaposition: 

Tacitus,  Ger.  13:  Haec  dignitas,  hae  vires,  magno  semper  et 
electorum  iuvenum  globo  circumdari  .... 

Apud  finitimas  quoque  eivitates  id  nomen,  ea  gloria  est,  si 
numero  ac  virtute  comitatus  emineat. 

Cicero  provides  an  interesting  combination  of  si  and  cum: 

de  Fin.  ii.  5.  15:  Quod  duoius  modis  sine  repreliensione  fit,  si 
aut  de  industria  facias,  ....  aut  cum  reri:m  obscuritas  ....  facit, 
ut  non  intellegatur  oratio. 

Plautus  supplies  a  triple  combination  : 

Bacch.  953  fp.: 
Ilio  tria  fuisse  audivi  fata,  quae  illi  foreut  cxitio: 
Signum  ex  arce  si  periisset;  alterum  etiamst  Troili  mors; 
Tertiuni,  quom  portae  Phrygiae  limen  superum  scinderetur. 

There  is  a  certain  looseness  of  structure  here ;  but  the  three 
' '  fates ' '  of  Troy  are  set  forth  in  a  series  by  means  of  a  si-clause, 
a  noun,  and  a  cttm-clause. 

Most  substantitive  si-clauses  are  appositional  in  character; 
and  the  general  range  of  use  can  therefore  best  be  displayed  by 
arranging  the  material  according  to  the  noun  or  pronoun  v/hich 
is  expanded  or  explained.    This  is  the  plan  followed  here. 
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Alius 

Tacitus,  Ann.  i.  72:  nam  legem  maiestatis  reduxerat,  cui  noineu 
apud  veteres  idem,  sed  alia  in  iudicium  veniebant:  si  quis  pro- 
ditione  exercitum  aut  plebem  seditiouibus,  denique  male  gesta 
re  publica  maiestatem  populi  Eomani  minuisset. 

Caput 
Cicero,   de  Invent,   ii.   7.   24:    Hoe    autem   loeo   caput  illud   erit 
accusatori,  si  demonstrare  poterit  alii  nemini  causam  fuisse  faciendi; 
secundarium,  si  tarn  idoneam  nemini.* 

Causa 
Cicero,  de  Invent,  ii.  43.  126:  Duahus  de  causis  iudicem  dubitare 
oportere,  si  aut  scriptum  sit  obscure,  aut  neget  aliquid  adversarius.s 

Condicio 

Caecina,  apud  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi.  7,  4:  Sed  tamen  ego  filio  dixeram, 
librum  tibi  legeret  et  auferret  aut  ea  condicione  daret,  si  reciperes 
te  correcturum,  hoc  est,  si  totum  alium  faccres.^ 

Suetonius,  Claud.  24:  latum  clavum  ....  etiam  libertini  filio 
tribnit,  sed  sub  condicione,  si  prins  ab  equite  E.  adnptatus  esset.'! 

Consilium 
Bell.  Afr.  86:  captos  ante  oppidum  instruetos  constituit,  id  hoc 
consilio,  si  posset  Vergilius  ....  rei  male  gestae  suorum  indicio  a 
pertinacia  deduci.s 

Exceptio  (?) 
Suet.  lul.  78:  ....  nee  destiterit  per  continuos  dies  quicqnam 
cuiquam    nisi    sub    exceptione    polliceri,    "si    tamen    per    Pentium 
Aquilam  licuerit." 

This  case  is  marked  doubtful,  because  it  is  rather  technical ; 
and,  irrespective  of  connection,  an  exceptio  is  virtually  a  quota- 
tion— somewhat  as  we  might  say  in  English:  "I  particularly 
admire  the  stanza  'If  on  a  quiet  sea.'  " 

*  Cf.  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  iii.  31.  76,  -where  caput  is  explained  by  an  infini- 
tive (detrahere). 

5  Cf.  ob  earn  causam,  ut,  Cic.  de  Of.  i.  11.  35;  and  hanc  causam,  quod, 
Cic.  Lael.  11.  37. 

"  Cf.  ea  condicione,  dum,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  22,  101;  ea  condicione,  ne,  Cic. 
p.  Arch.  10.  25;  ea  condicione,  ut,  Cic.  dc  Dom.  57.  145. 

7  See  also,  lul.  68  and  Vitel.  6. 

8  Cf .  eo  consilio,  ut,  Caes.  B.  G.  v.  49;  co  consilio,  nc,  Bell,  Afr.  1;  eo 
consilio,  [quod],  Bell.  Afr.  60. 
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Excusatio 
Cicero,  Lael.  11.  37:  Nulla  est  igitur  excusatio  peccati,  si  amici 
causa  peccaveris. 

Fatum 

Plautus,  Bacch.  953  ff.:  cited  in  full  above. 

Finis 

Caesar,  B.  C.  i.  68:  quod  eum  omnium  laborum  finem  fore  exi- 
stimabant,  si  hostem  Hibero  intercludere  ....  potuissent. 

Tacitus,  Hist.  iv.  63:  neque  alium  finem  belli  rebautur,  quam  si 
promisca  ea  sedes  omnibus  Crermanis  foret,  aut  disiecta  Ubios 
quoque  dispersissetfi 

Gemis 
Cicero,  p.  Caec.  30.  86:  duo  genera  causarum  esse  intellegebant 
.  .   .  .,  unum,  si  qui  ex  eo  loco,  ubi   fuisset,   se   deiectum   diceret, 
alterum,  si  qui  ab  eo  loco,  quo  veniret. 

Gloria 

Tacitus,  Ger.  13:  Id  nomeu,  ea  gloria  est,  si  numero  ac  virtute 
comitatus  emineat. 

Hie 
Cicero,   Acad.   ii.   27.   86:    Quid?   lioc   nonne    videtur   contra   te 
valere,    si    sine    magnis    artificiis   ....   nee    videre    nee    audire 
possimusf'i'i 

Ignominia 

Caesar,  B.  G.  vii.  17:  hoc  se  ignomiviae  loco  laturos,  si  inceptam 
oppugnationem  reliquissent. 

Ille 

Cicero,  de  Off.  i.  33.  121:  primum  illud  exceptum  sit,  ne  vitia 
sint  imitanda,  deinde,  si  natura  non  feret,  ut  quaedam  imitari 
possit.ii 

Indicium 
Cicero,  post  red.  in  Sen.  4.  8:  P.  Lentulus  ....  hoe  specimen 
virtutis,  hoe  indicium  animi,  hoc  lumen  consulatus  sui  fore  putavit, 
si  me  mihi  ....  reddidisset. 


0  Cf.  finis  and  infinitive,  Cic.  de  Invent,  i.  5.  6. 

10  So  Cic.  p.  Sex.  Rose.  17.  49. 

11  Cf.  ex  uno  illo,  quod,  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  20.  50. 
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Is 

Tacitus,  Agr.  24:  Idque  etiam  adversus  Britanniam  profuturum, 
si  Eomana  ubique  arma,  et  velut  e  conspectu  libertas  tollereturA^ 

Cicero,  in  Verr.  ii.  1.  1.  3:  Neque  hoc  a  vobis  populus  Eomanus 
expectat,  neque  eo  potest  esse  contentus,  si  condcmnatus  sit  is, 
qui  adesse  noluerit,  et  si  fortes  fueritis  in  eo,  quern  nemo  sit  ausus 
defendere. 

Cicero,  de  Orat.  ii.  52.  209:  Sed  etiam  superioribus  invidetur 
saepe  vehementer,  et  eo  magis,  si  intolerantius  se  iactant  et  .  .  .  . 
transeuntAs 

Cicero,  p.  Plane.  38.  93:  quam  (libertatera)  tu  penis  in  eo,  si 
semper  cum  iis,  quibuscum  aliquando  contendimus,  depugnemusM 

Iter 

Caesar,  B.  C.  i.  73:  Erat  unum  iter,  Ilerdam  si  reverti  vellent; 
alterum,  si  Tarraconem  peterentA^ 

Tacitus,  Hist.  iv.  49:  Unam  in  audacia  spem  salutis,  sed  duo 
itinera  audendi,  seu  mallet  statim  arma,  seu  petita  navibus  Gallia 
ducem  se  Vitellianis  exercitibus  ostendcrct.^^ 


Levamentiim 

Tacitus,  Ann.  i.  17:   Nee  aliud  levamentum  quam   si  certis  sub 
legibus  militia  iniretur.^^ 


Lex 

Ovid,  Met.  v.  530  ff.: 

Eepotet  Proserpina  caelum, 
Lege  tamen  certa,  si  nnllos  contigit  illic 
Ore  cibos.is 


12  Cf.  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  45.  138. 

13  Cf.  Plautus,  Poen.  1194  ff.  {co).  For  other  cases  of  eo  maqis,  see 
Cic.  Orat.  58.  197,  p.  Eah.  Post.  17,  46,  de  Of.  i.  22.  74  and  24.  83^,  ii.  14. 
48.  Cf.  eo  maior,  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  14.  51,  and  eo  pulchriorem,  Cic.  Tusc. 
Disp.  ii.  26.  64. 

1*  So  Cic.  ad  Fam.  iv.  14.  1,  ad  Att.  ii.  22,  5,  and  Tacitus,  Ann.  iii.  34; 
cf.  in  eo,  ut,  Cic.  ad  Quint.  Frat.  iii.  1.  1. 

15  Cf.  Cues.  F>.  G.  i.  6  {itinera  duo,  ....  unum  per  Sequanos,  .... 
alterum  per  provinciam). 

16  Tacitus,  Bist.  ii.  95  provides  an  interesting  parallel  with  iter  again 
in  the  metaphorical  sense,  but  explained  by  an  infinitive  (unam  ad 
potentiam  iter,  prodigis  epulis  ....  satiare  inexplehiles  Vitelli  libidines). 

i^So  Ann.  i.  30. 

18  So  Cic.  p.  Sest.  10.  24;  cf.  also  ca  lege,  ut,  Cic.  de  Be  P.  iv.  10.  12. 
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Locus 

Cicero,  de  Invent,  i.   54.  105:   Tertius  decimus  locus  est,  si  cum 
iniuria  contumelia  iuncta  demonsiraturA^ 

Lumen 
Cicero,  post  red.  in  Sen.  4.  8:  P.  Lentulus  ....  hoc  specimen 
virtu tis,  hoc  indicium  animi,  hoc  lumen  consulatus  sui  fore  putavit, 
si  me  mihi  ....  reddidisset. 

Metus 

Tacitus,  Ann.  i.  11:  At  patres,  quibus  unus  metus,  si  intellegere 
viderentur,  in  questua,  lacrimas,  vota  effundi.20 

Modus 
Plautus,  Ep.  362  ff.: 

Vno  persuadebit  modo,  si  illam  quae  adductast  mecum 
Mihi  adempsit  Orcus.^i 

Nomen 

Tacitus,  Gcr.  13:  id  nomen,  ea  gloria  est,  si  numero  ac  virtute 
comitatus  eminent. 

Numerals 
Seneca,  de  Ira,  ii.   31.   1:   Dmo   sunt,  ut   dixi,   quae  iracundiam 
concitent;  primwrn,  si  iniuriam  videmur  accepisse  .  .  .  .;  delude,  si 
inique  accepisse  ....-- 

Opinio 
Cicero,   Tusc.    Disp.   iii.   31.    76:    Chrysippus   autem    caput    esse 
censet    in    consolando    detrahere   illam    opinionem.   maerenti,    si    se 
officio  fungi  putct  iusto  atque  debito. 


19  There  is  perhaps  another  case  in  Tacitus  Ann.  xiv.  62;  but  the 
interpretation  of  the  si-clause  there  turns  upon  that  of  locus. 

20  This  sentence  is  usually  misinterpreted  through  comparing  it  with 
passages  in  which  an  apodosis  is  to  be  supplied  for  the  si-clause,  e.g., 
Ann.  xi.  28  (formido),  and  xvi.  5  (metus).  See  the  discussion  in  Classical 
Philology,  III,  181  ff.  Here  the  si-clause  is  clearly  substantive,  as  in  the 
closely"  parallel  case  in  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  6  (solum  insidiarum  remedium  esse, 
si  non  intellegerentur).     Cf.  also  metus,  ne,  Tac.  Hist.  iv.  79. 

21  So  Cic.  de  Fin.  iv.  12.  28,  ad  Att.  xii.  6.  2  (supply  modo  with  uno), 
de  Fin.  ii.  5.  15  (duohus  modis  explained  l)y  a  si-clause  and  a  rwm-clause), 
and  de  Leg.  ii.  20.  49  (trihus  modis  explained  by  an  ablative  and  two 
si-clauaes).  Cf.  also  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  13.  41,  where  duohus  modis  is  explained 
by  two  ablatives  (id  est  aut  vi  aut  fraude). 

22  So  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  20.  67  (duohus),  ii.  9.  31  (his  trihus),  Lacl.  17.  64 
(haec  duo).    Cf.  Tusc.  Visp.  i.  41.  97  (duohus,  ut). 
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Ops 

Livy,  i.  31.  7:  vu]go  iam  homines  eiim  statum  rerum,  qui  sub 
Numa  rege  fuerat  requirentes,  unam  opem  aegris  corporibus 
relictam,  si  pax  veniaque  ab  diis  impetrata  essei,  credebant. 

Pactum 

Plautus,  Bacch.  447  fP.: 

hocine  hie  pacta  potest 
Inliibere  imperium  magister,  si  ipsus  primus  vapulet?^^ 

Ratio 

Cicero,  p.  Rah.  Post.  10.  28:  Nam  ....  haec  una  ratio  a  rege 
proposita  Postumo  est  servandae  pecuniae,  si  curationem  et  quasi 
dispensationem  rcgiam  suscepisset.^*^ 

Remedmm 

Pliny,  Ep.  iv.  13.  7:  Huic  vitio  occurri  uno  remedio  potest,  si 
parentibus  solis  ius  conducendi  relinquatur,  ....  addatur.^s 


Res 

Cicero,  ad  Fam.  ii.  4.  2:  quam  (expectationem)  te  una  re 
facillime  vinces,  si  hoc  statueiis  ....  26 

Caesar,  B.  G.  vii.  89:  Vercingetorix  ....  demonstrat  ....  ad 
utramque  rem  se  illis  off  ere,  seu  morte  sua  Eomanis  satis  facere  seu 
vivum  tradere  velint.^' 


23  Cf.  Plautus,  Bud.  1402,  where  nisi  stands  for  quam  si. 

2-tSo  Cic.  de  Invent,  ii.  32.  99,  de  Nat  Deo.  i.  4.  9;  cf.  also  ratio  haec, 
ut,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  72.  292. 

25  So  Tacitus,  A7in.  iv.  17  and  xiv.  6.  Cf.  also  haec  remedia,  ut,  Caes. 
B.  C.  iii.  50;  so  Tacitus,  Ann.  xiii.  2.^5,  Cic.  in  Caecil.  3.  9.  This  last  case 
should  be  read  in  connection  Avith  21.  70  of  the  same  oration,  Avhere 
remedium  is  explained  by  an  infinitive. 

26  So  Cic.  de  I)iv.  ii.  1.  1  (supply  res  with  maior),  de  Be  P.  iv.  10.  12 
(supply  rem  with  hanc),  de  Off.  ii.  8.  27. 

27  See  Cicero,  de  Orat.  iii.  43.  170  (iribus  rebus,  si),  de  Off.  ii.  9.  33 
(duahus  rebus,  si).  Cf.  also  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  39  (duas  res,  quod),  Cic.  Tusc. 
Disp.  iii.  15.  33  (duabus  rebus,  explained  by  two  ablatives). 
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Inasmuch  as  nihil  is  another  way  of  saying  nulla  res,  and 
quid  signifies  quae  res,  two  other  cases  may  be  entered  under 
this  rubric : 

Cicero,  ad  Fam.  iii.  6.  1:  ....  responclisset  nihil  me  tibi  gratius 
facere  posse,  quarn  si  ad  Sidam  navigassem. 

Cicero,  de  Off.  iii.  4.  18:  Quid  ergo  est,  quod  nonnumquam  dubita- 
tionem  adferre  soleat  considerandumque  videatur?  Credo,  si 
quando  dubitatio  accidit,  quale  sit  id,  de  quo  consideretur. 

Sanatio 

Cicero,  Tusc.  Disp.  iv.  28.  60:  vemm  tamen  haec  est  certa  et 
propria  sanatio,  si  doceas  ipsas  porturbationes  per  se  esse  vitiosas. 

Secundarium-^'' 

Cicero,  de  Invent,  ii.  7.  24:  Hoc  autem  loco  caput  illud  erit 
accusatori,  si  demonstrare  poterit  alii  neniini  causam  fuisse  faciendi; 
secundarium,  si  tarn  idoneam  ncniini. 

Solacium 

Cicero,  ad  Fam.  vii.  10.  4:  sic  enim  tibi  porsuadeas  velim,  ununi 
milii  esse  solacium,  quare  facilius  possim  pati  te  esse  sine  nobis,  si 
tibi  esse  id  emolumento  sciam.^^ 

Specimen 

Cicero,  post  red.  in  Sen.  4.  8:  P.  I;entulus  ....  hoc  specimen 
virtutis,  hoc  indicium  animi,  hoc  lumen  consulatus  sui  fore  putavit, 
si  me  mihi  ....  reddidisset. 

Spes  , 

Caesar,  B.  G.  iii.  5:  ad  Galbam  adcurrunt  atque  unam  esse  spei^i 
salutis  docent,  si  eruptione  facta  extremum  auxilium  experirentur.^^ 

Tacitus,  Ann.  xi.  33:  non  aliam  spem  incolumitatis  Caesari 
affirmat,  quam  si  ius  militum  ....  in  aliquem  libcrtorum  trans- 
ferret. 


28  Treating  the  neuter  as  a  noun. 

29  Cf.  solacium,  quod,  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  3.   86.   1P9;   so  with  infinitive, 
Phil.  xiv.  13.  35. 

30  So  Livy,  V.  8.  9. 
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Sponsio  (?) 
Cicero,  in  Pis.  23.  55:  Cum  ego  Caelimontana  introisse  dixissem, 
sponsione  me,  ni  Esquilina  inti-oisset,  homo  promptus  laccessivit. 

This  case  is  somewhat  like  that  cited  under  "Exceptio."     See 
the  comment  there,  and  compare  p.  Caec.  16.  45. 

Suspicio 
Cicero,   Tusc.  Disp.  i.  46.   Ill:   Ilia  suspicio  intolerabili  dolore 
crucial,  si  opinamur  eos,  quibus  orbati  sumus,  esse  cum  aliquo  sensu 
in  iis  malis,  quibus  volgo  opiuantur. 

Via 

Livy  xxi.  10.  4:  luvenem  flagrantem  cupidine  regni  viamque 
unam  ad  id  cernentem,  si  ex  bellis  bella  serendo  succinctus  armis 
legionibusqiie  vivat,  velut  materiam  igni  praebeiites  ad  exercitus 
misistis.31 

Vis 

Cicero,  Parad.  iii.  2.  23:  Quae  vis  est  enim,  quae  magis  arceat 
homines  ab  improbitate  omni,  quam  si  senserint  nullum  in  delictis 
esse  discrimen?32 

Vitium 
Cicero,  de  Invent,  i.  50.  94:   horam   aliquo  in  vitio  reperietur: 
.si  plura  pollicitus  pauciora  demon st rahit ;  aut  si  ....  loquatur ;  .... 
aut  si  non  ....  defendet,  etc.,  etc. 

To  this  list  should  be  added  a  small  group  of  cases  in  which 
the  apodosis  contains  an  adverb  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the 
ablative  case  of  a  noun ;  e.g.,  dnpliciter  may  replace  duohus 
modi's,  and  alitcr  is  another  waj^  of  saying  alio  niodo: 

Cicero,  de  Invent,  i.  11.  15;  Id  duplicitei'  fieri  poterit,  si  aut 
causa  aut  factum  in  alium   transferetur. 

Suetonius,  Aug.  40:  rescripsit  non  aliter  se  daturum,  quam  si 
praesens  sibi  persuasisset.^^ 


31  So  Cic.  dc  Off.  ii.  12.  43  {hanc  viam).  Cf.  Livy,  xxxvi.  27.  8  (Jiacc 
una  via,  ut),  and  Cic.  p.  Sest.  65.  137,  where  haec  una  via  is  explained-'by 
an  infinitive. 

32  Cf.  hae  vires  explained  by  an  infinitive,  Tacitus,  Ger.  13. 

33  Cf.  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  39.  139. 
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In  one  case  with  necessario,  the  si-clause  repeats  rather  than 
explains,  thus  producing  an  effect  of  anacoluthon : 

Cicero,  de  Off.  i.  38.  136:  ad  hoc  genus  castigandi  rare  .  .  .  . 
veniemus,  nee  umquam  nisi  necessario — si  nulla  reperietur  alia 
medicina. 

The  enumeration  is  ended^*  with  another  small  group  for 
"which,  in  each  case,  the  English  infinitive  provides  a  fair 
rendering : 

Seneca,  de  Ira,  ii.  34.  2:  faciei  nos  mitiores,  si  cogitaverimus, 
quid  aliquando  nobis  profuerit  ille,  cui  irascimur. 

Tacitus,  Ann.  iii.  3:  Tiberius  atque  Augusta  publico  abstinuere, 
inferius  maiestate  sua  rati,  si  palam  lamentarentur. 

Tacitus,  Ann.  xv.  6:  cui  satis  ad  gloriam  erat,  si  proximus 
liateretur.^^ 

The  material  above  listed  is  capable  of  considerable  ampli- 
fication ;  but  what  is  here  presented  gives  a  yerj  fair  idea  of  the 
range  of  this  usage. 


34  There  are  a  few  sentences  in  which  a  preceding  si-clause  is  summed 
up  or  characterized  by  a  noun,  e.g.,  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  40.  83,  de  Off.  i.  40. 
145.  But  while  this  accords  with  the  possibility  of  substantive  function 
on  the  part  of  the  st-clause,  the  reverse  sentence  order  seems  almost 
necessary  to  its  full  development. 

35  In  the  two  last  cases  of  this  group,  the  phrases  inferius  maiestate 
sua  and  satis  ad  gloriam  function  in  the  same  way  as  the  nouns  in  the 
alphabetical  list  above. 
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I.  STANDARD  FORMS 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  after  the  Ciceronian  period, 
there  was  a  grooving  tendency  to  couple  subjunctive  protasis  with 
indicative  "apodosis, "  with  a  corresponding  shrinkage  in  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  subjunctive  was  used  in  both 
clauses  of  a  conditional  period/ 

Even  so,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that  the  works  of 
Tacitus  contain  less  than  fifty  examples  of  subjunctive  con- 
ditional sentences  which  conform  to  the  regular  standard  types. - 
Arranged  according  to  tense,  the  various  forms  are  thus 
represented : 

si  sit — sit  4 

si  sit— fuerit  1 

si  fuerit — sit  0 

si  fuerit — fuerit  0 

si  esset — esset  10 

si  esset — fuisset  3 

si  fuisset — esset  6 

si  fuisset — fuisset  25 

49 
Most  of  this  material  can  be  handled  very  briefly,  following 
the  order  here  set  down. 

1.  si  sit — sit 

Dial.  16:  Quod  spatium  temporis,  si  ad  infirmitatem  corporuni 
nostrorum  referas,  fortasse  longum  videatur ;  si  ad  naturaiu  saeeu- 
lorum  ac  respectum  immcnsi  liuius  aevi,  perquam  breve  et  in 
proximo  est. 


1  See  especially  Blase,  Der  Konjuiietiv  des  Prasens  in  Bedingungsatze, 
Archiv  fiir  lat.  Lcxikographie  und  Grammatik,  ix,  17  ff. 

2  This   total   excludes    certain   sentences   in   which    the    apodosis   is    a 
hortatory  subjunctive  in  indirect  discourse,  or  otiierwisc  dependent. 
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The  subject  of  the  condition  here  is  indefinite ;  so  Ann.  iii.  54. 
Two  other  cases  {Dial.  26  and  Agr.  46)  have  an  independent 
subjunctive  in  apodosis. 

The  example  cited  in  full  is  interesting;,  in  view  of  the  shift 
to  the  indicative  at  the  end.  The  mood  of  videatur  is  hardly  to 
be  explained  by  the  presence  of  fortasse.^  There  is,  too,  some 
manuscript  authority  for  reading  videtiir,  which  would  be  quite 
in  the  style  of  Tacitus,  as  will  appear  under  a  subsequent 
heading.* 

2.  si  sit — fuerit 

The  exact  analysis  of  the  sole  example  here  to  be  listed  is  by 
no  means  a  simple  matter : 

Ann.  xiv.  56:  Non  tua  moderatio,  si  reddideris  pecuniam,  nee 
quies,  si  reliqueris  principem,  sed  mea  avaritia,  meae  crudelitatis 
metus  in  ore  omnium  versabitur.  Quod  si  maxime  continentia 
tua  laudetur,  non  tamen  sapienti  viro  decorum  fuerit,  unde  amico 
infamiam  paret,  inde  gloriam  sibi  recipere. 

These  words  are  a  part  of  the  speech  of  Nero,  in  which  he 
declines  to  allow  Seneca  to  sever  his  connection  and  to  retire  to 
private  life.  In  attempting  to  determine  whether  fuerit  is  sub- 
junctive or  not,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  a  Roman  would  not 
be  forced  to  a  conscious  decision;  and  it  is  quite  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  a  writer,  confronted  after  a  lapse  of 
time  with  his  own  words,  might  find  it  difficult  to  say  whether 
he  original^  intended  an  ambiguous  form  to  be  understood  as 
subjunctive  or  indicative. 

In  constructing  an  argument  for  a  subjunctive  interpreta- 
tion of  fuerit  in  the  above  passage,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  ambiguous  forms  in  -eris  in  the  opening  sentence  are  indica- 
tives, as  shown  by  versahitur.  Moreover,  the  clause  si  maxime 
....  laudetur  is  concessive ;  and,  as  will  appear  in  another 
connection,^  such  subjunctive  expressions  combine  readily  with 
an  indicative  in  the  main  clause. 


3  In  Ann.  vi.  8  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  is  due  to  anotlier  factor. 

4  See  No.  ii.  5. 

5  See  No.  ii.  4. 
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Hence,  there  is  no  presumption  in  favor  of  a  subjunctive 
interpretation  of  fucrii.  Unfortunately  there  is  ambiguity  also 
in  the  one  remaining  clue,  namely  the  infinitive  recipere,  which 
embodies  the  condition  that  'governs'  fuerit.^  A  very  similar 
turn  is  used  in  the  speech  in  which  Mucianus  scouts  the  idea  that 
he  would  set  himself  up  as  a  rival  of  Vespasian : 

Hist.  ii.  77:  absurdum  fuerit  nan  cedere  imperio  ei,  cuius  filium 
adoptaturus  essem,  si  ipse  imperarem. 

If  fuerit  here  is  subjunctive,  ]\Iucianus  means  to  say:  "It  would 
be  ridiculous  for  me  not  to  (i.e.,  if  I  should  not)  fall  out  of  the 
imperial  race  in  favor  of  the  man  whose  son  I  should  stand  ready 
to  adopt,  if  I  were  myself  on  the  throne." 

So  in  the  passage  first  considered,  the  infinitive  does  not  refer 
to  a  fact ;  indeed,  the  emperor  is  determined  that  the  thing  shall 
not  occur.  In  other  words,  it  represents  a  hypothetical  clause ; 
and,  according  as  this  is  conceived  of  as  representing  a  s^'-clause 
with  indicative  or  subjunctive,  so  will  be  the  mood  of  fuerit. 

The  interpretation,  then,  will  rest  upon  the  feeling  of  the 
individual  reader.  The  pres^ence  of  the  subjunctive  concessive 
clause,  as  noted  above,  does  not  necessarily  count  one  way  or  the 
other;  the  second  passage  cited  has  no  such  adjunct. 

3.  si  esset — esset 

Of  the  ten  cases  falling  under  this  head,  four  seem  to  call  for 
no  comment :  Dial.  1  and  41,  Ann.  ii.  71  and  xiii.  21.  Twice  the 
si-clause  is  concessive:  Hist.  ii.  76  and  Ann.  xvi.  16.  In  Ann. 
ii.  35,  foret  replaces  esset  in  the  condition ;  and  the  periphrastic 
future  is  found  in  apodosis  in  Hist.  ii.  62.  The  remaining  two 
examples  of  this  form  require  more  attention : 

Hist.  ii.  62:  prorsus,  si  luxuriae  tcmpcraret,  avaritiam  non 
timer  es. 

Ann.  xiii.  49:  Cur  cnim,  si  rem  publicum  egore  libertate  sena- 
toria  crederet,  tani  levia  consectaretur? 


6  For  such  use  of  the  infinitive,  see  present  series,  vir,  p.  132. 
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The  first  of  these  passages  is  cited  bj^  Draeger"  as  his  sole 
example  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive  for  pluperfect  ' '  in  Haupt- 
und  Nebensatz. "  But  even  this  lone  case  cannot  pass  unchal- 
lenged ;  for  timeres  is  a  potential  of  the  past,  and  naturally 
would  stand  in  the  imperfect  tense  in  any  connection.  Whether 
this  circumstance  influenced  the  tense  of  the  condition,  or 
whether  the  condition  itself  is  contrary  to  fact,  are  questions 
hard  to  settle.  One  who  has  studied  the  conditional  clauses  of 
Tacitus  carefully  is  prepared  to  find  the  futurum  in  praeterito 
construction  carried  to  almost  any  length,  and  introduced  in 
almost  any  connection,® 

The  other  passage  perhaps  should  not  be  listed  here  at  all; 
for  the  apodosis  maj'  be  a  simple  question  of  fact  thrown  into 
indirect  discourse.  On  the  other  hand,  it  maj^  be  a  repudiating 
question,  which  also  would  account  for  the  mood."  A  curiously 
similar  case,  but  without  the  near  suggestion  of  quotation  is 
found  in  Cicero : 

Tusc.  Disp.  i.  90:  Cur  igitur  .  .  .  Camillus  doleret,  si  haec  post 
trecentos  et  quinquagiuta  fere  annos  eventura  putaret? 

4.  si  esset — fuisset 

At  first  sight,  this  appears  an  illogical  combination  for  sen- 
tences contrary  to  fact ;  but  occasional  examples  are  everywhere 
found.  The  explanation  is  different  for  each  of  the  three  cases 
that  fall  under  this  heading. 

Agr.   2:     Memoriam    quoque   ipsam    cum   voce   perdidisscmus,   si 
tam  in  nostra  potestate  essct  oblivisci  quam  taeere. 

With  this  may  be  compared  the  English  sentence :  "If  right 
ivere  might,  we  should  have  won."  In  both  cases  the  form  of 
the  present  contrary  to  fact  is  used  in  the  condition  because  the 


^  Syntax  und  Stil  des  Tacitus,  p.  79. 

"  This  \ery  probably  is  the  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  imperfect 
subjunctive  in  the  cases  where  Draeger  {loc.  cit.)  thinks  that  tense 
replaces  the  pluperfect  "ini  Xebensatze  allein,"  e.g.,  si  liceret,  vcre 
narraturi,  Hist.  iii.  54. 

0  Cf.  Hist.  iv.  4. 
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unreality  is  general  in  its  scope — esset  includes  fuisset,  and 
' '  were ' '  includes  ' '  had  been. ' '  This  is  comparable  to  the  use  of 
the  present  indicative  for  general  truths  which  sum  up  the  past 
in  the  present;  e.g.,  "Rolling  stones  gather  no  moss."^° 

Ann.  xvi.  16:  Etiani  si  bella  externa  et  obitas  pro  re  publica 
mortes  tauta  casuum  similitudine  memorarem,  me  .  .  .  ipsum  satias 
cepisset. 

Here  cepisset  has  the  time  reach  of  the  perfect  definite,  i.e.,  it 
includes  the  present  of  the  speaker:  "Satiety  would  have  laid 
hold  on  me,"  with  the  implication  that  this  hold  would  not  be 
relaxed  at  the  time  of  speaking."  A  good  illustration  of  the 
ability  of  the  contrary  to  fact  pluperfect  subjunctive  to  include 
the  speaker's  present  is  found  in  a  fragment  from  Sallust's 
Histories :  Orat.  Mac.  13 :  iam  ipso  frui  ....  non  est  condicio : 
fuisset,  si  omnino  quiessetis. 

Ann.  xii.  37:  si  statim  deditus  traherer,'^'^  neque  mea  fortuna  nee 
tua  gloria  inclaruisset ;  et  supplicum  mei  oblivio  sequeretur. 

This  is  a  quotation  from  the  speech  of  Caratacus,  when  he  was 
brought  in  triumph  to  Rome.  The  sentence  is  beyond  doubt 
contrary  to  fact,  though  this  is  not  true  of  the  action  indicated 
in  traherer;  for  Caratacus  is  being  brought  before  the  emperor. 

This  situation  is  but  another  reminder  that  the  essential 
character  of  a  condition  may  be  determined  by  some  other 
element  than  the  verb  action.  Thus  when  a  person  says  "If  I 
alone  were  being  injured, ' '  he  does  not  mean  that  he  is  not  being 
injured.  The  clause  is  made  contrary  to  fact  by  the  word 
"alone,"  and  the  verb  registers  the  class  mechanically.'-' 

Here  it  is  statim  deditus  that  contributes  the  contrary  to  fact 
color,  together  with  an  idea  of  past  time.  The  force  of  the  con- 
dition then  is:  "Had  not  my  surrender  been  preceded  by  a  long 
resistance." 


10  For  fuller  discussion  of  this  point,  see  American  Journal  of  Phil- 
ology, XXVIII,  153  ff. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  154. 

12  M.  traderer. 

13  See  American  Journal  of  Philology,  xxi,  2G0  ff. 
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5.  si  fuisset — esset 

Five  of  the  six  examples  under  this  heading  call  for  no  com- 
ment:  Dial.  4  and  10  {l>is),  Agr.  34,  Ann.  xiii.  49,  The  apodosis 
of  the  remaining  case  appears  to  be  a  deliberative  question  of  the 
past,  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  of  the  condition  showing  the 
f  uturum  in  praeterito  relation  : 

Hist.  iv.  69:  Quam,  si  cuncta  provenissent,  sedem  imperio 
legerentFi't 

6.  si  fuisset — fuisset 

This  is  both  the  largest  and  the  most  important  class  of  the 
subjunctive  conditional  sentences  of  standard  type  in  Tacitus. 
The  twenty-five  cases  fall  into  three  nearly  equal  groups;  and 
two  of  these  groups  need  to  be  presented  in  detail,  in  view  of  the 
discussion  that  is  to  follow  under  a  subsequent  head.  The  unity 
of  the  first  eight  sentences  will  be  obvious  at  a  glance : 

Agr.  16:  quod  nisi  Paulinus  ....  propere  subvcnisset,  amissa 
Britannia  foret. 

Agr.  26:  quod  nisi  paludes  et  silvae  fugientes  texissent,  dehel- 
latum  ilia  victoria  foret. 

Agr.  37:  quod  ni  frequens  ubique  Agricola  validas  et  expeditas 
cohortes  ....  silvas  persultare  ius,^isset,  acceptum  aliquod  vulnus 
per  niniiam  fiduciam  foret. 

Hist.  iii.  80:  et  ni  dato  a  duce  praesidio  defensi  forent,  sacrum 
....  legatorum  ius  ....  civilis  rabies  usque  in  exitium  temerasset. 

Ann.  i.  39:  ac  ni  aquilifer  Calpurnius  vim  extremam  arcuisset, 
....  legatus  populi  Eomani  Eomanis  in  castris  sanguine  suo  altaria 
deum  commaculavisset. 

Aim.  iv.  13:  ac  ni  Aelius  Lamia  et  L.  Aj^ronius  ....  insontem 
protexissent,  claritudine  infausti  generis  ....  foret  abstractus. 

Ann.  xii.  16:  ac  ni  proelium  nox  diremisset,  coepta  patrataque 
expugnatio  eundem  intra  diem  foret. 

Ann.  xii.  38:  ac  ni  cito  .  .  .  .  e  castellis  proxirnis  ....  subventum 
foret  .  .  .  .,  occuhuissent. 


14  In  Dial.  42  the   verb   of   the   apodosis   has  a  double   function   that 
makes  exact  analysis  difficult. 
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These  eight  examples  obviously  are  made  on  the  same  last; 
and  they  all  serve  to  describe  a  like  event,  namely,  a  situation 
saved  by  the  entrance  of  a  decisive  factor,  which  averts  a  con- 
summation otherwise  unavoidable.  A  further  touch  of  unity  is 
given  by  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  passive  forms,  forem 
everywhere  replaces  cssem. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Tacitus  found  his  model  for 
these  sentences  in  Sallust.  The  latter  uses  the  form  si  fuisset — 
fuisset  eight  times,  and  four  of  the  examples  read  as  follows : 

Bell.  lug.  21.  2:  et  ni  multitudo  togatorum  fuisset,  quae  .  .  .  ., 
uno  die  inter  duos  reges  coeptum  atque  patratum  bellum  foret. 

Bell.  lug.  27.  2:  ae  ni  C.  Memmius  ....  edocuisset  id  agi,  ut  .  .  .  ., 
profeeto  omnis  invidia  prolatandis  consultationibus  dilapsa  foret. 

Bell.  lug.  56.  5;  ac  7ii  Marius  sigiia  inferre  atque  evadere  oppido 
propcravisset,  profeeto  euncti  ....  fidem  mutavissent. 

Bell.  Cat.  18.  8:  quod  ni  Catilina  maturasset  pro  curia  sigiium 
sociis  dare,  eo  die  post  conditam  urbem  Eomam  pessimum  faciiuis 
patratum  foret. 

In  this  comparison,  the  most  striking  thing  is  the  likeness 
between  Bell.  lug.  21.  2  (uno  die  ....  coeptum  atque  patratum 
helium  foret)  and  Ann.  xii.  16  (coepta  patrataque  expugnatio 
eundem  intra  diem  foret). 

The  protasis  in  this  latter  passage  {Ann.  xii.  16)  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  a  sentence  of  this  class  found  in  the  works 
of  Caesar 's  continuators : 

Bell.  Alex.  ]1.  5:  quod  nisi  nox  proelium  diremisset,  tota  classe 
hostium  Caesar  potitus  esset. 

This  last  example,  however,  lacks  the  characteristic  foret. 

A  second  group  of  eight  Tacitean  sentences  deals  with  sub- 
ject matter  similar  to  that  of  the  first ;  but,  because  of  certain 
variations  in  form,  these  lack  something  of  the  distinctly 
rhetorical  character  there  imparted  by  the  ]:)hrasing.  For 
example,  the  apodosis  is  placed  first : 

Hist.  ii.  14:  delctaequc  omues  copiae  forent,  ni  vietorem  exerci- 
tum  attinuisset  obscurum  noctis. 
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So  Hist.  ii.  66,  iii.  23,  iii.  71,  Ann.  xii.  54.  How  the  order  affects 
the  rhetorical  character  of  the  sentence  is  well  shown  by  the 
following  ease,  in  which  a  Mi"-clause  is  given  parenthetic  position : 

Ann.  ii.  39:  mancipi  unius  audacia,  ni  mature  suhvcntum  foret, 
discordiis  ....  rem  publieam  perculisset. 

If  this  sentence  were  rewritten  so  as  to  begin  with  ac  ni,  the 
effect  would  be  quite  different. 

Twice  the  sentence  is  so  worded  as  to  allow  of  the  use  of  si 
(rather  than  ni  or  nisi)  : 

Hist.  iii.  77:  nam  si  recens  victoria  miles  ....  Romam  contendis- 
set,  haud  parva  mole  certatum  ....  foret. 

Hist.  V.  18:  Dphellatum  eo  die  foret,  si  Romana  classis  sequi 
maturasset. 

The  smoother  narrative  effect  in  this  second  group  of  eight 
eases  seems  to  accord  with  Livy  's  preference  in  handling  similar 
subject  matter :  see  ii.  18.  11,  ii.  23.  10,  ii.  47.  8,  ii.  48.  5,  ii.  51.  2, 
ii.  56.  15,  etc.^^ 

There  still  remain  for  discussion  nine  cases  of  the  form 
si  fuisset — fuisset:  Dial.  41  (Ms),  Hist.  i.  37,  iii.  9,  iii.  40,  iii.  66, 
iv.  34;  Ann.  xii.  37,  xii.  42.  These  deal  with  miscellaneous  sub- 
ject matter;  and,  in  general,  they  would  pass  without  comment 
anywhere.  Of  the  nine  examples,  eight  use  si  as  the  conjunction, 
the  protasis  precedes  seven  times,  and  none  of  the  passives  (four 
in  number)  employ  forem.  Closer  inspection  shows  that  one 
case  has  a  peculiarity  that  does  not  concern  the  discussion  at  this 
point,  but  which  should  be  noted  in  passing : 

Ann.  xii.  42:  is  crimina  maiestatis  et  cupidinein  imperii  objecta- 
bat;  j^raebiiissctque  aures  Caesar,  nisi  Agrippinae  minis  magis  quam 
preeibns  mutatus  csset,  ut  accnsatori  aqua  atque  igni  interdiceret. 

That  the  apodosis  here  deals  with  an  action  begun  and  frustrated 
is  shown  by  mutatus  esset  of  the  condition.  In  such  cases  Tacitus 
generally  employs  the  indicative  in  the  main  clause,  as  will 
appear  as  the  discussion  progresses. 


15  See  Eiemann  (in  his  discussion  of  the  use  of  forem),  Ktudes  ^ur  la 
Langue  ct  la  Grammaire  de  Tite-Ijive,  p.  229. 
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II.  SUBJUNCTIVE  CONDITION  WITH  INDICATIVE 
IN  MAIN  CLAUSE.ie 

The  chief  problems  of  Tacitus'  use  of  subjunctive  conditions 
center  in  this  large  group  with  its  many  subdivisions. 

1.  The  Iterative  Use 
a.  Present  Subjunctive.    19  cases 

Ger.  45:  si  iiaturam  suciiii  admoto  igiii  temptes,  in  modum 
taedae  accenditur. 

Ger.  14:  si  civitas,  in  qua  orti  sunt  longa  pace  et  otio  torpeat, 
plerique  nobilium  aduleseentium  petiint  ultro  eas  nationes,  quae 
turn  bellum  aliqiiod  gerunt. 

The  most  noteworthy  thing  about  the  sentences  falling  under 
this  head  is  that  they  nearly  all  are  found  in  the  works  written 
earlier  than  the  Annals.  The  following  have  the  indefinite 
second  singular  as  subject  of  the  s^'-clause:  Hist.  i.  16,  i.  83, 
iii.  36,  iv.  64,  v.  6,  Ann.  iv.  34.  With  other  subjects:  Dial.  9 
{velinty  and  39 ;  Agr.  13  and  31  ;^^  Ger.  7/»  10,-'^  13,-^  and  17  ;-- 
Hist.  i.  83-^  and  iii.  86 ;  Ann.  xiv.  14. 

To  these  fully  rounded  cases  may  be  added  a  few  more 
examples  in  which  the  iterative  si-clause  is  found  in  incomplete 
sentences:  Dial.  9  (exigat),  Ger.  35,  A7in.  vi.  11,  and  perhaps 
also  Ger.  2.  When  involved  in  indirect  discourse  or  otherwise 
dependent,  there  is  no  test  of  mood :  Dial.  10,-*  Agr.  12  and  42, 
Ann.  i.  29,  iii.  33,  iii.  34,  iii.  47,-^  iv.  4,  vi.  22  (his). 

16  Sentences  of  this  form  in  Plautus  are  discussed  at  length  in  tlio 
present  series,  i,  50  ff.  The  conclusions  there  reached  are  summarized  in 
part  by  Bennett,  Syntax  of  Early  Latin,  i,  283  fe. 

1"  si  is  accompanied  by  modo. 

18  Al.  effugcrunt.     The  clause  is  concessive. 

19  Al.  agunt. 

20  Eeading  consultettir  for  consuletur. 

21  iSi-clause  used  substantively;  see  Xo.  n.  6  fin. 

22  Se.  est  with  the  participle.  24  sf  is  accompanied  by  quando. 

23  si  cur  conjecture  for  sic  nbi.  2:.  With  lacuna. 
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h.  Perfect  Subjunctive.    1  case 

Ann.  iii.  54:    at  si  prohibita  impune  transcenderis,  neque  metus 
ultra  neque  pudor  est. 

Cf,  Ann.  i.  17,  in  indirect  discourse,  but  not  with  indefinite 
second  singular  subject.  So  the  incomplete  Ger.  21.-"  Possibly 
also  Dial.  6  and  An7i.  xiii.  20.-' 

c.  Imperfect  Subjunctive.    15  cases 

The  indefinite  second  singular  subject  is  not  noted  here.  The 
cases  are:  Dial.  19  (ter),-^  Hist.  ii.  5,^®  Ann.  ii.  33,  iv.  32,  vi.  1,'''^ 
vi.  30,  xi.  22,^*1  xii.  35  (his),  xiii.  25,  xiii.  31,-'  xv.  45.^2  Less 
certain  is  Ann.  xiii.  57,^^ 

In  this  tense,  the  cases  found  in  incomplete  periods  are  more 
numerous  and  interesting ;  e.g., 

Ann.  iii.  69:    atque  ille  prudens  moderandi,  si  propria  ira  non 
impelleretur,  addidit  .... 

So  Hist.  i.  49, •■'^  iv.  1;  Ann.  ii.  57,''"'  iv.  6  (disceptaret),^'^  v.  11, 
xii.  7.  There  seems  a  reference  also  to  repeated  action  in  Ann. 
iv.  60,  but  there  is  complication  through  the  double  protasis 
(sen  ....  seu).  The  interpretation  of  Hist.  ii.  91  is  doubtful. ^"^ 
There  is  a  little  group  of  similar  character  in  which  the  con- 
dition depends  on  different  cases  of  the  participle,  e.g., 

Ann.    iv.    19:     silente    reo,    vel,    si    defensionem    coeptaret,    uon 
occultiiute  cuius  ira  premeretur. 

So  Ann.  iv.  46,  xii.  32,  xiii.  46. 

In  a  few  examples  the  test  of  mood  is  spoiled  by  dependence 
in  indirect  discourse  or  by  other  subordination :  Dial.  36,  Agr, 


20  There  are  variant  readings.  -"  By  emendation. 

2s  si  .  .  .  .  eximeret  is  used  substantively;  see  IVo.  ii.  6  fin. 

20  A  historical  infinitive  replaces  tlie  indicative  in  the  main  clause. 

30  M.  retinuerct. 

31  Sc.  est  or  erat  Avith  the  participle. 

32  Condition  dependent  upon  the  present  indicative  in  a  dum-v]:iusc  in 
indirect  discourse. 

33  Concessive.  '■'*  forcnt  for  esscnt.  '■'■'' qua n do  accompanies  si. 
3<''  Some  i'e<j;ard  as  coutrai'y  to  fact,  witliout  iteration. 
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19,  Ann.  iii.  58,  xiii.  23.  In  it^-clauses,  the  condition,  though 
still  marking  repeated  action,  verges  toward  the  futurum  in 
praeterito  idea ;  cf .  Ann.  iii,  28,^^ 

d.  Pluperfect  Subjunctive.    1  case 

Ann.  iii.  50:  saepe  audivi  principem  ....  conquerentem,  si  quis 
siunpta  morte  misericordiam  eius  praevenisset. 

2.  Modality  of  Indicative  in  Apodosis 

It  has  long  been  held  that  by  virtue  of  their  stem-meaning 
certain  verbs,  notably  possum,  may  stand  in  the  indicative  in 
apodosis,  when  verbs  of  other  meaning  would  necessarily  be  in 
the  subjunctive  mood.  Whatever  the  truth  of  this  explanation, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  indicative  forms  of  such  verbs  do 
occasionally  seem  to  carry  full  subjunctive  force  in  apodosis. 
Examples  of  this  sort  allow  of  classification  parallel  with  that  of 
subjunctive  conditional  sentences  of  standard  form. 

a.  Vague  Future 

There  are  one  or  two  possible  examples  in  an  unclear  and 
probably  corrupt  passage  in  An7i.  xiv.  44.  Another  possibility 
is  obscured  in  the  indirect  discourse  of  Ann.  vi.  6. 

h.  Contrary  to  Fact 

Hist.  iii.  9:  quod  si  adfuissct  fides,  aut  opprimi  ....  duae 
legiones  ....  potuere  aut  retro  actae  ....  turpem  fugam  conscivis- 
sent. 

This  example  is  specially  satisfactory ;  for  the  fact  that  the 
two  verbs  of  the  apodosis  are  correlated  by  aut  ....  aut  shows 
that  Tacitus  is  not  composing  at  random.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  he  meant  to  give  to  potuere  the  same  subjunctive 
force  that  is  felt  in  the  following  conscivissent.  So  DiaL  17 ; 
and,  in  indirect  discourse,  cf.  Ann.  xi.  16   (venisset)  .^^ 


37  Eeading  ut  si  for  visi. 

38  Reading  conjectural. 
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Another  good  case  is  complicated  by  the  tense  shift  of  the 
indicative  in  the  apodosis : 

Hist.  V.  26:  si  apud  Vitelli  legatum  defender er,  iieque  facto  meo 
venia  nee  dictis  fides  debehatur. 

This  sentence,  of  course,  is  'present'  contrary  to  fact.  It  serves 
as  a  reminder  that,  in  early  Latin,  the  present  tense  was  com- 
monly used  for  the  present  contrary  to  fact.  When  the  im- 
perfect subjunctive  replaced  the  present,  an  indicative  in  the 
main  clause  regularly  followed  suit,  as  here.  A  closely  parallel 
case  in  indirect  discourse  is  found  in  Hist.  iv.  85. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  downward  shift  is  seen  in  the 
following  passage: 

Sallust,  Bell.  Cat.  2.  2:  quod  si  regum  atque  imperatorum  animi 
virtus  in  pace  ita  ut  in  bello  valeret,  aequabilius  atque  coustantius 
sese  res  humanae  haherent,  neque  aliud  alio  ferri  neque  mutari  ac 
misceri  omnia  cerneres. 

The  time  of  this  whole  sentence  is  present;  but  the  potential 
subjunctive  at  the  end  yields  to  its  environment,  and  takes  the 
form  appropriate  to  the  past. 

An  indicative  main  clause  of  any  sort  that  holds  its  own 
against  this  le-v«lling  influence  is  so  rare  that  examples  are  almost 
a  curiosity : 

Cicero,  Lael.  104:  et,  si  illis  plane  orbatus  essem,  magnum  tamen 
adfert  mihi  aetas  ipsa  solaeium. 

Cf.  also  p.  Q.  Rose.  54  {debet).  Sallust  contributes  a  sentence 
that  reminds  of  the  Plautine  usage,  before  the  shift  occurred  in 
either  clause : 

Bell.  lug.  31.  1:  Multa  me  deliortantur  a  vobis,  Quirites,  m 
studium  rei  publicae  omnia  superct. 
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c.  Futurum  in  Praeterito 

Ann.  ii.  4:  vel,  si  nostra  vi^o  defenderetur,  bellum  aclversus 
Parthos  sumendum  erat. 

Ann.  xiv.  3:  sed  inter  epulas  principis  si  (venenum)  daretur, 
referri  ad  casum  non  poterat  tali  iam  Britannici  exitio. 

In  this  group,  it  appears  to  be  the  future  outlook  of  the  modal 
expressions  that  fits  them  for  use  here.  Since  non-modal  expres- 
sions also  have  the  same  outlook  at  times,  perhaps  the  following 
cases  should  be  included  at  this  point : 

Hist.  iv.  6:   Nam  si  caderet  Marcellus,  agmen  reorum  sternebatur. 

Ann.  xiii.  39:  nee  tamen  proximo  itinera  duetae  legiones,  quae 
St  anineni  Araxen  ....  ponte  transgrederentur,  sub  ictum  dabantur ; 
procul  et  latioribus  vadis  transiere. 

In  each  of  these  examples  the  imperfect  indicative  refers  to 
prospective  action.  In  the  second,  it  is  a  question  of  getting  an 
army  safely  across  a  stream;  if  the  crossing  should  be  by  the 
bridge,  the  soldiers  would  he  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire  (suh 
ictum  dabantur).  Therefore,  the  crossing  was  made  at  a  more 
distant  point.  Cf.  also  Hist.  iii.  26  {revolvehotur),  iv.  13 
(adventabat) ,  iv.  18  (imminebat) ,*^  Ann.  iii.  13  {noxae  .... 
ahsolutioni  erat). 

In  connection  w^ith  this  use  of  the  imperfect  indicative  in 
conditional  sentences,  it  is  worth  noting  that  elsewhere  also 
Tacitus  is  fond  of  bold  uses  of  that  tense  in  forward-looking 
relations;  e.g., 

Ann.  iv.  18:  quanto  maiore  mole  procideret,*!  plus  formidinis 
in  alios  dispergebatur. 

Hist.  ii.  66:  quartadeeimani  postquam  Alpibus  degressi  sunt, 
seditiosissimus  quisque  signa  Viennam  ferebant;  consensu  meliorum 
oompressi  et  legio  in  Britanniam  transvecta. 

The  first  of  these  passages  is  an  exact  parallel  to  Hist.  iv.  6, 
just  cited;  in  the  other,  Spooner  renders  ferebant  'were  for 
carrying.'  See  also  Hist.  i.  61  (ducebat),  i.  67  {ultum  ibat),*- 
iii.  60  {opperiebantur) ,  iii.  68  {reddebat). 


30  M.  si  nos  avi.        *<>  Not  contrary  to  fact,  as  understood  by  Spooner. 

41  M.  procederet. 

42  The  verb  eo  has  special  association  with  the  idea  of  futurity;  see 
Classical  Journal,  xviii,  236  ff. 
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3.  Substitution 

The  sense  in  which  this  terra  is  used  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
sentence  from  Plautus: 

Pocn.  516  ff.: 
Si  nee  recte  dices  nobis  dives  de  sumnio  loco, 
Divitem  andacter  solemus  mactare  infortunio. 

These  are  the  words  of  aged  witnesses  angered  by  the 
criticisms  of  a  rich  youth  upon  the  slowness  with  which  they 
follow  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  general  import  of  the  words 
is  clear :  They  are  threatening  their  critic  with  retribution  in 
court,  if  he  treats  them  with  disrespect.  But  this  is  not  exactly 
what  they  say ;  beginning  with  a  normal  conditional  clause,  they 
suhstitute  for  the  exact  apodosis  an  affirmation  regarding  their 
regular  procedure  under  provocation. 

The  indicative  statement  holds  good,  irrespective  of  the  con- 
dition. Yet  it  serves  the  purpose  of  the  speakers  perfectly;  for 
the  statement  as  to  general  practice  is  also  a  virtual  threat  in 
the  special  case.*^  Many  occurrences  of  subjunctive  protasis 
with  indicative  "apodosis"  are  due  to  this  swallowing  up  of  the 
exact  apodosis  in  a  more  general  statement  that  holds  without 
regard  to  the  condition;  e.g., 

Hist.  i.  1:  quod  si  vita  suppeditet,  principatum  divi  Nervae  et 
imperiuni  Traiani  ....  senectuti  seposui. 

Hist.  i.  16:  si  immensum  imperii  corpus  stare  ....  sine  rectore 
posset,  dignus  eram,'^^  a  quo  res  publica  inciperet. 

Ann.  i.  69:  ac  ni  Agrippina  impositum  Eheno  pontem  solvi  pro- 
liihxdsset,  erant  qui  id  flagitium  formidine  auderent. 

So  Ger.  37 ;  Ann.  i.  23.     Tense  shift  is  seen  in  Aim.  iv.  71 
{avehat)- 

Once  or  twice  this  use  is  found  in  sentences  lacking  a  main 
verb ;  e.g., 

Hist.  i.  89:  si  ducibus  aliis  hellatum  foret,  longo  bello  materia. 

So  perhaps  Ann.  xiii.  41  (relinqiierentur). 


43  Cf.  Ann.  xiii.  21   (si  Plautus  ....  rem  publicam  ....  obtinuerit, 
desunt  scilicet  accusatores). 

4-4  With  the  same  tense  shift  noted  under  tlie  previous  heading. 
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Cases  of  substitution  in  indirect  discourse  are  particularly 
clear  and  interesting,  though  they  do  not  always  represent  sub- 
junctive conditions : 

Hist.  V.  2o:  Si  Vespasiano  bellum  navaverint,  Vespasianum 
rerum  potiri;  sin  populum  Romanum  armis  voccnt,  quotam  partem 
generis  liumani  Batavos  esse? 

Here  are  reasons  why  the  Batavians  should  not  prolong  the  war : 
if  they  have  been  fighting  for  Vespasian,  their  task  is  finished ; 
if  they  challenge  the  united  forces  of  Rome,  their  defeat  is  cer- 
tain. The  sentence  illustrates  well  the  rhetorical  possibilities  of 
substitution.    So  also  the  following : 

Ann.  iv.  46:    sin  ....  servitium  indiceretur,  esse  sibi  ferrum. 

Other  probable  cases  in  indirect  discourse  are :  Hist.  iii.  2,  iv.  75, 
iv.  76,  V.  25;  Ann.  i.  35,  i.  67,  ii.  12,  ii.  14,  iv.  43,  xi.  16,  xiii.  37, 
XV.  1,  xvi.  25.*^ 

Exact  analysis  is  difficult  in  certain  cases  which  have  in 
apodosis  indicative  forms  of  the  verb  jjossum.  This  verb  fre- 
quently has  some  such  force  as  "be  in  a  position  (to  do  a 
thing)  ";  e.g., 

Pliny,  EjK  iii.  5.  16:  Kepeto  me  eorreptum  ab  eo  cur  ambularem: 
'Poteras,'  inquit,  'has  horas  non  perdere. ' 

Here  the  elder  Pliny  is  described  as  chiding  his  nephew  for 
wasting  good  time  in  walking.  His  words  may  be  rendered, 
somewhat  literally:  "It  was  in  your  power  not  to  waste  these 
hours. '  '**' 

The  question  at  issue  is  seen  by  comparing  the  two  following 
sentences : 

Hist.  iv.  34:  tritis  frustra  diebus  castra  in  liostem  movit,  quern 
si  statim  impellere  cursumque  rerum  sequi  maturasset,  solvere 
obsidium  legionum  eodem  impetu  potuit. 

Hist.  iii.  40:  et  si  coeptum  iter  properasset,  nutantem  Caecinam 
praevenire  aut  ante  diserimen  pugnae   adsequi  legiones  potuisset. 


*^  Reading  sin  for  si  in. 

*6  It  is  only  by  assigning  some  such  meaning  to  past  indicative  forms 
of  possum  that  the  present  infinitive  dependent  upon  them  can  be  exactly 
rendered.  It  is  good  English 'to  say:  "You  might  have  saved";  but  this 
does  not  faithfully  represent  the  Latin. 
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The  general  drift  of  these  two  sentences  is  strikingly  similar. 
But  why  potuit  in  one  and  potuisset  in  the  other?  Is  it  merely 
a  matter  of  variety,  the  modality  of  potuit  allowing  it  to  stand 
for  the  subjunctive  ?  If  so,  the  case  of  course  belongs  tinder  the 
previous  heading. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tacitus  may  mean  to  censure  the  com- 
mander for  failing  to  do  what  it  "was  in  his  power"  to  accom- 
plish. If  so,  the  use  of  the  indicative  may  be  explained  as  due 
to  substitution.  On  that  basis,  the  difference  between  potuit 
and  potuisset  would  correspond  roughly  to  the  difference  seen 
in  English  sentences  similar  to  the  Latin  above : 

If  he  had  acted  at  once,  he  had  the  game  in  his  hands. 
If  he  had  moved  more  quickly,  he  might  have  won. 

This  method  of  interpretation  helps  with  a  passage  that  the 
commentators  seem  to  think  in  need  of  elaborate  elucidation : 

Agr.   31:   Brigantes   femina   duce   exurere   coloniam,   expugnare 
castra,  ac,  nisi  felicitas  in  socordiam  vertisset,  exuere  iugum  potuere. 

With  only  a  slight  zeugma  this  may  be  rendered:  "Under  the 
leadership  of  a  woman  the  Brigantes  were  able  to  destroy  a 
colony  by  fire,  to  storm  camps,  and — had  not  their  good  fortune 
led  to  folly — were  in  a  position  to  throw  off  the  yoke," 

In  the  following  case,  the  verb  poUeo  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  a  fairly  close  synonym  in  this  use : 

Hist.  iii.  55:    tot  milia  armatorum  .  ...  si  dux  alius  foret,  in- 
ferendo  ....  bello  satis  pollebant. 

Cf ,  snfficere,  but  in  indirect  discourse,  Ann.  xiii.  41 ;  so  the 
infinitive  form  of  possum,  Hist,  ii,  26,  iv,  81. 

As  a  general  principle,  the  process  of  substitution  is  favored 
when  the  condition  stands  first.  In  addition  to  Hist.  ii.  26,  just 
cited,  possible  cases  wdth  the  reverse  order  appear  in  Hist.  iv. 
19,  and  Ann.  xv.  10, 

In  three  examples  substitution  is  involved  in  an  ablative 
absolute:  Hist,  iv,  69,  v.  11;  Ann.  xv.  13  (ingrueret).*' 


4"  Made  conditional  bv  emendation. 
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4.  Concessive  Si-Clause 

The  use  of  the  indicative  with  a  concessive  subjunctive  si- 
clause  is  virtually  a  phase  of  substitution,  as  may  be  seen  in  a 
familiar  Ciceronian  passage : 

In  Cat.  i.  29:  quo(T  si  ea  (invidia)  mihi  maxime  impenderet, 
tamen  hoc  animo  fui  semper,  ut  invidiam  virtute  partam  gloriam, 
non  invidiam  putarem. 

Here,  instead  of  stating  what  would  he  true  in  the  ease  supposed, 
the  speaker  affirms  his  lifelong  attitude.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  general  attitude  covers  the  particular  case  as  well.  Cf. 
also  an  example  from  Sallu>st : 

Bell.  Cat.  58.  6:  diutius  in  his  locis  esse,  si  maxime  animus  ferat, 
frum^nti  atque  aliarum  rerum  egestas  prohibet. 

In  Tacitus  there  are  comparatively  few  cases  of  this  sort  :*^ 

Hist.  iv.  15:  nee  providerant  impetum  hostium  milites,  nee,  si 
providissent,  satis  virium  ad  areendum  erat.     So.  iii.  41. 

Ann.  i.  42:  nos  .  ...  si  Hispaniae  Syriaeve  miles  aspernaretur, 
tamen  mirum  et  indignum  erat. 

The  last  of  these  passages  illustrates  the  familiar  tense  shift  of 
the  indicative;  so  Hist.  i.  IS.***  Incomplete  or  in  indirect  dis- 
course are:  Hist.  iii.  20  and  38,  iv.  44;  Amu.  xv.  42.  The  prin- 
ciple may  be  at  work  also  in  suffeceris,  Dial.  3.^" 


5.  Parenthetic  Si-Clause 

Sentences  belonging  under  this  heading  have  something  in 
common  with  the  two  uses  last  treated,  in  that  the  statement  of 
the  main  clause  is  true,  without  regard  to  the  condition.  Here, 
however,  in  extreme  cases,  the  condition  has  no  more  connection 
with  the  main  clause  than  such  a  phrase  as  ut  ita  dicam,  which 
is  interjected  anywhere,  without  regard  for  context. 


48  As  perhaps  iterative,  Ann.  xiii.  57  has  been  noted  already  under  that 
heading. 

49  Cf.  Sail.,  Bell.  Jug.  14.  7  and  85.  48. 

50  Less  certain  is  Dial.  23. 
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Plaiitus  is  rather  fond  of  loosely  attached  st-clauses  like  the 

following : 

Merc.  298  ff.: 

Immo  si  scias, 
Oculis   quoque   etiam   plus   iam   video   quam   prius. 

This  may  be  rendered:  "If  j^ou  but  knew  it,  even  my  eyesight 
is  better  than  before,"  the  condition  being  practically  inde- 
pendent of  the  main  clause.'''^     So  in  Tacitus: 

Dial.  18:    si  me  interroges,^^  omnes  mihi  videntur  verum  dixisse. 

Ger.  40:  mox  veliiculum  et  vestis  et,  si  credere  velis,  numen 
ipsum  secreto  lacu  ahluitur. 

Agr.  44:  quod  si  liabituni  quoque  eius  poster!  iioscere  velint, 
decentior  quam  sublimior  fuit. 

It  happens  at  times  that  the  subject  of  the  condition  is  the 
indefinite  second  singular,  as  in  the  second  of  the  above  examples. 
This  appears  to  be  incidental  and  not  essential,  as  seen  in  the 
third  sentence. 

The  si-clause  of  the  second  sentence  is  parenthetic  also  in 
position,  as  well  as  in  meaning;  so  Dial.  12,  and  Ann.  iii.  54. 

Parenthetic  position  is  found,  further,  in  certain  examples 
in  indirect  discourse  or  in  incomplete  sentences : 

Ann.  xiv.  20:  nam  aiitea  subitariis  gradibus  et  scaena  in  tempus 
structa  ludos  edi  solitos,  vel,  si  vetustiora  repetas,  stantem  populum 
spectavisse. 

Ann.  ii.  30:  Inerant  et  alia  huius  modi,  stolida  vana,  si  mollius 
acciperes,  miseranda. 

Hist.  ii.  .5:  Vespasianus  acer  militiae  anteire  agnien  ....  veste 
habituque  vix  a  gregario  milite  discrepans;  prorsus,  si  avaritia 
abesset,  antiquis  ducibus  par. 

In  the  first  of  these  sentences,  the  parenthetic  character  of 
the  si-clause  is  accentuated  by  the  use  of  the  present  subjunctive 
in  a  secondary  context.  The  use,  too,  of  the  second  singular, 
albeit  indefinite,  is  another  indication  of  detachment;  for  the 
phrase  on  which  the  indirect  discourse  depends  (erant  qui  .... 

51  For  further  illustration,  see  present  series,  i,  S.^. 

G2  Another  reading  is  interrogas.  Cf.  Pliny,  Nat.  H.  iv.  89:  Pone  eos 
montes  ultraque  Aquilonem  gens  felix,  si  crcdimus,  quos  Hyperboreos 
appellavere,  annoso  degit  aevo. 
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ferrent)  is  general  and  vague,  and  it  fits  ill  with  the  directness 
of  si  vetustiora  repetas,  which  sounds  more  like  an  address  of 
Tacitus  himself  to  the  reader. 

The  si-clause  of  the  second  sentence  is,  in  its  effect,  strikingly 
like  the  parenthetic  ut  levisslme  dicam.^^  If  it  is  rightly  classed 
as  parenthetic,  the  tense  use  must  be  justified  on  some  other 
ground  than  sequence ;  for  example,  the  relation  may  be  f uturum 
in  praeterito,  or,  possibly,  the  subjunctive  may  be  a  past 
potential. 

In  the  third  example,  many  may  prefer  to  find  a  past 
contrary  to  fact  idea  in  the  imperfect  abesset.  If,  however,  the 
sentence  were  to  be  rephrased  so  as  to  read  si  avaritiam  demeres, 
the  case  would  be  on  much  the  same  footing  as  the  one  last 
discussed.     Cf.  in  the  very  same  chapter : 

Hist.   ii.   5:     egregium   principatus   temperamentum,   si   demptis 
utriusqu-e  vitiis  solae  virtutes  miscerentur. 

If  it  be  objected  that  si  avaritiam  demeres  is  not  a  fair  para- 
phrase of  si  avaritia  ahesset,  because  it  introduces  an  actor 
through  the  use  of  the  second  person,  it  would  be  fair  to  ask  in 
reply  whether  demptis  utriusque  vitiis  of  the  passage  last  cited 
does  not  in  equal  degree  imply  some  sort  of  actor. 

In  this  connection  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the-  in- 
definite second  singular  sometimes  becomes  so  vague  as  to  be 
practically  depersonalized.    Pliny  furnishes  a  clear  case : 

Ep.   i.    8.    8:     Bedisscs    liuic    animo    par    corpus,    feeisset    quod 
optabat. 

These  words  are  spoken  of  one  of  Pliny's  friends,  who  kept 
himself  alive  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  secure  the  pleasure  of  out- 
living the  tyrant  Domitian,  if  it  were  but  for  a  day.  Pliny  then 
says:  "Had  he  been  blessed  with  bodily  strength  equal  to  his 
resolution,  he  would  have  brought  to  pass  the  thing  he  prayed 
for,"  i.e.,  he  would  himself  have  killed  Domitian.  In  such  a 
sentence  the  use  of  the  second  person  is  an  empty  form. 


53  See  Cicero,  in  Cat.  iii.  17. 
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Under  this  heading,  further  attention  must  be  given  to  a 
passage  already  noticed  in  the  discussion  of  sentences  of  standard 
form: 

Dial.  16:  quod  spatium  temporis  si  ad  infirmitatem  corporum 
nostrorum  referas,  fortasse  longum  videatur ;  si  ad  naturam  saecu- 
lorum  ac  respectum  immensi  huius  aevi  (sc.  id  referas),  perquam 
brevi  et  in  proximo  est. 

As  already  pointed  out,  there  is  some  MS  support  for  the  read- 
ing videtur.  With  that  reading,  both  conditions  would  be 
parenthetic,  as  may  be  seen  by  rewriting  the  sentence  so  as  to 
omit  them:  quod  spatium  temporis  fortasse  longum  videtur; 
perquam  hrevi  et  in  proxitno  est. 

This  last  case  is  naturally  associated  with  several  others  that 
have  to  do  with  counting  up  or  comparing,  but  which  either  are 
thrown  into  indirect  discourse  or  lack  a  main  verb.  The  order 
of  clauses  varies : 

Hist.  iii.  2:  si  Humerus  militum  potius  quam  legionum  putctur, 
plus  hinc  roboris,  nihil  libidinum. 

Agr.  15:  Quantulum  enim  transisse  militum,  si  sese  Britanni 
numerent  ? 

A7in.  xi.  24:  ac  tamcn,  si  cuncta  bella  recenseas,  nullum  breviore 
spatio  quam  advcrsus  Gallos  confectum. 

Cf.  Agr.  24,  Hist.  iv.  25,  Ann.  ii.  52,  iii.  40,  xiv.  35.  The  last 
sentence  cited  in  full  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  hard 
and  fast  line  in  the  matter  of  classification.  In  its  general  drift 
and  in  the  tense  use,  the  phrase  si  ....  recenseas  proclaims  its 
parenthetic  character;  yet  nullum  of  the  main  clause  is  com- 
prehensible only  in  relation  to  hella.  This  fact  constitutes  a 
slight  bond  between  the  two  clauses  of  the  sentence,  and  raises 
the  question  whether  the  practice  of  substitution  may  not  be 
exerting  an  influence  here.  The  same  question  is  suggested  by 
Agr.  24  f^  and  the  complication  is  so  great  in  Ger.  37  that  that 
case  has  been  included  under  No.  II,  3,  though  its  general  tenor 
is  very  like  that  of  the  examples  here  under  discussion. 


54  There  is  a  somewhat  similar  situation  in  Cicero,  in  Cat.  iii.  15:  Quae 
supplicatio  si  cum  ceteris  supplicationibus  conferatur,  hoc  interest,  quod 
ceterae  bene  gesta,  hacc  una  couservata  re  publica  constituta  est. 
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Postposition  of  the  s^-clause  is  naturally  least  favorable  to 
parenthetic  interpretation.  But  the  play  of  tenses  makes  the 
following  a  good  test  case : 

Ann.  xiii.  31:  pauca  memoiia  digna  evenere,  nisi  cui  libeat 
laudandis  fundamentis  et  trabibus  ....  volumina  implere.55 

Two  or  three  otherwise  rather  puzzling  sentences  may  yield 
to  explanation  on  the  basis  of  parenthetic  use  of  the  st-clause : 

Ann.  iv.  6:  legesque  (.si  maiostatis  quaestio  eximeretur)  bono  in 
iisu. 

Hist.  iii.  72:  Id  facinus  ....  accidit,  nullo  externo  hoste,  pro- 
pitiis  {si  per  mores  nostros  liceret)  dels,  sedem  lovis  Optimi 
Maximi  ....  exeindi. 

If  the  second  of  the  examples  is  thus  rightly  analyzed,  the 
imperfect  subjunctive  may  mark  a  present  contrary  to  fact 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  w^riter;  i.e.,  it  may  be  a  sarcastic 
aside:  "If  such  an  attitude  were  possible  in  view  of  our  (evil) 
ways ! ' ' 

Here,  too,  probably  belongs  an  odd  sentence  in  which  si  with 
the  imperfect  subjunctive  is  coupled  with  the  present  indicative : 

Ann.  xiv.  44:  sed  et  si  nunc  primum  statnendum  haberemus, 
creditisne  servum  interficiendi  domini  animum  sumpsisse,  ut  non 
vox  minax  excideret,  nihil  per  temeritatem  proloqueretur? 

This  sentence  is  part  of  the  debate  on  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  old  laAv  shall  be  adhered  to,  whereby  the  murder  of  a 
master  by  one  of  his  slaves  involves  all  the  other  slaves  of  the 
household  in  the  penalty.  Against  the  more  merciful  view,  the 
speaker  attempts  to  show  that  all  should  share  the  punishment, 
on  the  ground  that  the  murderer  could  not  carry  through  his 
plans  without  betraying  his  secret  to  his  fellow  slaves,  thus 
involving  them,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  guilty  silence.  Thus  he 
says:  "Moreover,  (supposing  for  the  moment  that  we  had  now 
for  the  first  time  to  enact  a  law),  do  you  believe  that  this  slave 

55  The  ironical  exception  marked  by  nisi  forte  with  the  subjunctive  in 
indirect  discourse  in  Hist.  iii.  66,  seems  not  to  belong  here.  Eather,  it 
balances  rather  exactly  a  nrdum-c]aii!ie  which  precedes  it  by  a  few  lines; 
probably  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  case  of  anacolutlion. 
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planned  his  master's  death  without  letting  slip  a  threatening 
word  or  unguarded  remark?" 

There  is  a  strikingly  similar  sentence  in  Sallust : 

Bell.  lug.  85.  16:  ac  si  iam  ex  patribus  Albiui  aut  Bestiae 
qiiaeri  posset,^^  mene  an  illos  ex  se  gigni  malueriiit,  quid  respon- 
suros  creditis? 

Cicero,  too,  has  a  case  in  point : 

Tusc.  Disp.  i.  50:  Quasi  vero  intellegant  qualis  sit  (animus)  in 
ipso  corpore  .  .  .  .,  qui  locus,  aut  {si  iam  possent  in  homine  vivo 
cerni  omnia,  quae  nunc  tecta  sunt)  casurusne  in  conspectum 
videatur  animus,  an  tanta  sit  eius  tenuitas,  ut  fugiat  aciem! 

The  speaker  is  here  declaiming  against  those  who  cannot  believe 
in  immortality  because  they  cannot  conceive  of  a  disembodied 
spirit :  "As  if  forsooth  they  understood  what  the  nature  of  the 
soul  is  while  yet  in  the  body  .  .  .  .,  what  its  location  is,  and  (sup- 
posing for  the  moment  that  we  could  see  in  the  living  man  all 
that  is  now  hidden)  whether  it  seems  likelj'  that  the  soul  would 
be  visible  or  so  impalpable  as  to  escape  the  eye  I ' ' 


6.  Subjunctive  ' '  Object  ' '  Clauses 

This  loose  and  rather  unsatisfactory  designation  is  used  to 
cover  those  s("-clauses  which,  both  in  form  and  in  sense,  are  mere 
modifiers  in  dependence  upon  main  statements,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  clauses  introduced  by  chini,  ut,  and  quod. 

a.  Purpose  Idea  Prominent 

The  close  parallel  between  the  use  of  ut  and  si  in  this  con- 
nection is  shown  in  the  two  following  sentences : 

Cicero,  in  Cat.  iii.  8:  ....  ad  iirbem  quam  primum  cum  cxercitu 
aecederet;  id  autem  co  consilio,  ut  .  .  .  .  praesto  esset. 

Bell.  Afr.  86:  captos  ante  oppidum  instructos  constituit,  id  hoc 
consilio,  si  posset  Vergilius  ....  a  pertinacia  deduci. 

50  Al.  possit. 
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In  si-clauses  of  this  type,  the  purpose  idea  shades  off  into 
mere  hope  or  expectation ;  then  they  are  naturally  rendered  '  on 
the  chance  that,'  'in  the  hope  that,'  etc.,  e.g.: 

Hist.  iii.  30:  rapi  igues  Aiitoiiius  iiiferrique  ....  iubet,  si 
damno  rerum  suarum  Cremonenses  ad  mutandam  fidem  traherentur. 

Ann.  iv.  49:  Rabinus  exereitum  aequo  loco  osteiidit,  si  barbari 
successu  noctis  alacres  proelium  auderent. 

So  Hist.  i.  31  (pergunt),  Ann.  xii.  28  {opperie'baniur) .  xiii.  40 
{(idsuJiure) :''  A  s«-clause  thus  subordinate  modifies  a  parti- 
ciple in  Ami.  xv.  13;  one  case  is  in  indirect  discourse,  Ann.  i.  48. 

1).  Interrogative  Idea  Intrudes 

Hist.  iii.  52:  Antonio  ....  praemitti  equites  omnemque  Umbriam 
explorari  plaeuit,  si  qua  Appennini  iuga  clementius  adirentur. 

This  is  the  sole  case,  and  it  is  not  altogether  certain.  Factors 
making  for  an  interrogative  interpretation  are  the  verbal  idea 
in  the  main  clause  (explorari),  and  the  presence  of  qua  in  the 
si-clause. 

Other  authors,  of  course,  provide  clear  examples  that  estab- 
lish the  class ;  e.g., 

Livy  XXXIX.  50.  7:  accepto  poculo  nihil  aliud  locutum  ferunt 
quani  quaesisse,  si  ineolumis  lA'cortas  ....  equitesque  evasisscnt.^n 

It  may  be  that  the  following  rather  difficult  case  belongs  in 
this  subdivision : 

Ann.  iv.  56:  At  Zniyinaei  repetita  vetustatc,  scu  Tantalus  .... 
illos,  sive  Theseus  .  .  .  .,  sive  una  Aniazonuni  condidisset,  trans- 
cendere  ad  ea,  quis  niaxinie  fidcbant  .... 

This  passage  has  to  do  with  competition  among  the  cities  of  Asia 
in  regard  to  the  selection  of  a  site  for  a  certain  temple.  The 
delegates  from  Smyrna  opened  their  case  with  a  discussion  of 
the  traditions  touching  the  foundation  of  that  city,  passing  then 


57  Historical  infinitive. 

58  For  other  cases,  see  Eeimann,  op.  cit.,  p.  301.  Rail.  BcU.  lug.  47.  2, 
as  arranged  by  most  editors,  shows  the  interesting  collocation  tcmptandi 
gratia,  si. 
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to  matters  that  more  directly  supported  their  claim.  The  tense 
of  condidisset  is  hard  to  explain  unless  repetita  vetustate  seu 
means  something  like  "after  first  going  into  the  antiquarian 
question,  whether,"  etc. 

c.  Non  mirum  si 

The  only  case  under  this  heading  is  thrown  into  indirect  dis- 
course, and  seems  not  to  represent  an  original  subjunctive : 

Ann.  iv.  54:  non  mirum  ait,  si  quid  severius  in  eam  statuisset, 
a  qua  veneficii  insimularetur. 

d.  Pure  Substantive  ^i-Clause 

In  this  use,  the  si-clause  expands  and  explains  a  noun  or 
pronoun  in  much  the  same  way  as  an  w^clause  often  does ;  e.g., 

Ann.  i.  72:  nam  legem  maiestatis  reduxerat,  cui  nomen  apud 
veteres  idem,  sed  alia  in  indicium  veniebant:  si  quis  proditione 
exercitum  aut  plebem  seditionibus,  denique  male  gesta  re  publica 
maiestatem  populi  Romani  minuisset.^^ 

In  this  passage  the  s/-clause  very  obviously  is  the  exegesis  of 
alia,  enumerating  the  acts  upon  which  a  charge  of  treason 
could  be  based  in  the  olden  time.  Other  cases  are :  Dial.  19 
(eximeret) ,*^°  Ger.  13,^°  Ann.  i.  11,  xv.  6;  cf.  xv.  58.  So  in  in- 
direct discourse:  Agr.  24,  Hist.  iii.  7,  iv.  49  {Us),  Ann.  iii.  3, 
iii.  34,  xi.  28  (nudiretur),^'^  xiv.  6;  cf.  Ann.  xiii.  53  (where  decus 
replaces  the  infinitive  of  indirect  discourse). 

7.  Anacoluthon 

This  section  has  to  do  almost  exclusively  with  the  familiar 
contrary  to  fact  type  of  sentence  illustrated  by  the  f oUowing  i®- 

Ann.  i.  35:  ferrum  a  latere  diripuit  elatumque  deferebat  in 
pectus,  ni  proximi  prensam  dextram  vi  attinuissent. 


59  For  further  discussion  of  the  use,  see  present  series,  vii,  129  ff. 

60  Already  cited  among  the  iterative  examples. 

61  In  this  passage,  the  same  pronoun   (eo)   is  expanded  by  both  a  si 
and  an  wt-dause. 

62  A  possible  case  of  anacoluthon  in  a  different  connection  was  cited 
in  note  55. 
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Such  examples  have  so  long  been  treated  as  elliptical  that  it  is 
necessary  to  justify  at  some  length  their  assignment  to  this 
different  category. 

It  may  be  noted,  by  way  of  preface,  that  the  question  here 
involved  trenches  more  or  less  upon  the  domain  of  the  psychology 
of  speech  (in  the  widest  sense  of  that  phrase),  a  field  in  which 
as  yet  little  Avork  of  a  comprehensive  and  final  character  has 
been  done. 

Wundt  and  others,  it  is  true,  have  tried  to  lay  a  foundation. 
But  the  attempts  to  build  upon  the  imperfect  structure  have  too 
often  resulted  in  obscuring  thought  by  the  use  of  technical  terms ; 
and,  worse  still,  everywhere  there  is  found  a  failure  to  dis- 
tinguish clearly  between  two  fundamentally  different  processes : 
(1)  the  development  of  a  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  and  (2)  the  selection  of  means  (i.e.,  words  and  clauses) 
through  which  a  train  of  thought  is  to  be  set  in  motion  and 
directed  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.*^^ 

Obviously  it  is  with  the  second  of  these  processes  that  syntax 
has  to  do.  Failure  to  recognize  this  fact  results  in  the  direst 
confusion,  and  even  in  absurdity.  Thus,  the  attempt  is  made  to 
explain  the  syntax  of  sentences  by  assuming  that  a  speaker  starts 
with  a  vague  and  nebulous  idea  {Gesammtvorstellung) ,  which  he 
resolves  bit  by  bit  into  articulate  parts,  the  voice  concomitantly 
registering  the  process  of  clarification. 

Such  an  explanation  puts  the  speaker  in  the  idiotic  position 
of  starting  to  suggest  a  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  before  he  himself  sees  clearly  what  he  wants  to  say.  Lest 
this  be  thought  an  unjustified  criticism,  the  following  is  cited 
from  a  study  of  the  use  of  certain  temporal  conjunctions  in 
Latin : 

So  we  may,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  discussion,  divide  the  thoughts 
to  be  expressed  by  temporal  clauses  into  two  classes,  those  which  are 
fully  matured  when  expression  begins,  and  those  not  fully  matured.  In 
the  former  the  full  bearing  of  what  is  to  be  said,  and  its  internal  struc- 


03  In  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  lii, 
16,  Peterson  calls  attention  to  Weneger's  criticism  of  Wundt,  because  the 
latter  generally  so  slights  the  part  of  the  hearer. 
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ture,  is  clearly  evident  to  the  mind,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  not  yet 
evident,  since  the  culminalion  in  the  progress  of  the  thought  has  not 
been  reached."* 

This  unskilful  attempt  to  dignify  the  discussion  by  an  appeal 
to  "psychology'"  utterly  confounds  a  matter  that  otherwise 
would  be  perfectly  clear.  It  is  true  enough  that,  to  the  hearer, 
a  specific  conjunction  like  postquam  gives  a  clearer  hint  as  to 
what  is  coming  than  would  a  word  of  more  elastic  meaning,  such 
as  cum.  But  it  is  quite  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  speaker  starts 
with  cum  because  he  does  not  himself  know  what  he  means  to 
say,  and  hence  chooses  an  ambiguous  beginning  that  may  be 
developed  in  one  of  several  ways  as  his  own  ideas  clarify. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  development  of  a  train 
of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  and  the  process  by  which 
he  chooses  words  to  convey  his  thought  may  be  illustrated  by 
appeal  to  a  common  happening.  A  sees  B  step  in  the  way  of  a 
swiftly  approaching  automobile.  Though  A  may  seem  to  cry 
out  instantly,  his  words  mark  a  culmination  of  observation  and 
clear  reasoning : 

Automobile — danger — ' '  Look  out. ' ' 
If  he  expresses  himself  more  fully,  the  order  is  reversed : 

"Look  out;  you'll  be  run  down." 
The  syntactical  problem  has  to  do  with  the  relation  between  these 
two  clauses.    It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  inferential  concatena- 
tion of  the  thought  train  that  culminates  in  the  warning  "Look 
out." 

Therefore,  when  the  term  "ellipsis"  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  type  of  contrary  to  fact  conditional  sentence  which  is 
to  be  discussed  in  this  section,  it  means,  not  that  the  speaker  has 
slipped  a  cog  in  his  thinking,  but  that,  in  writing,  he  failed  to 
set  down  some  element  essential  to  the  orderly  development  of  a 
train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

That  there  is  any  such  omission  here  is  very  much  to  be 
doubted.      It   is  true,  however,  that  in  other  connections  real 


64  Classical  Philology,  iv,  257. 
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ellipsis  is  common  enough  in  conditional  speaking,  as  when  the 
condition  itself  is  suppressed,  leaving  it  to  the  hearer  to  supply 
this  very  essential  link.  A  comparison  of  the  two  following 
sentences  from  Plautus  will  make  this  point  clear : 

Mil  G.  136S£f.: 
PY.   Vix  reprinior  quiii  te  maiiere  iiibeam.   PA.  Cave  istue  feeeris ; 
Dicanfio  te  mendaeem  uec  verum  esse,  fide  nulla  esse  te. 

Mil.  G.  1364  ff.: 
Cogitato  identidem  tibi  quam  fidelis  fuerim; 
Si  id  fades,  turn  deniiim  scibis,  tibi  qui  bonus  sit,  qui  malus. 

These  sentences  obviously  are  of  the  same  type.  In  the  second, 
the  speaker  maps  out  fully  the  thought  to  be  conveyed ;  in  the 
other  he  leaves  it  to  the  hearer  to  fill  in  the  condition:  "Don't 
do  that;  (if  you  should),  people  would  say  that  you  are  un- 
truthful," etc.  With  the  reading  dicant,  the  illustration  is 
specially  satisfactory,  since  the  mood  so  clearly  indicates  to  the 
hearer  the  kind  of  link  he  is  to  supply.*"* 

But  though  it  is  possible  to  find  examples  of  real  ellipsis  in 
conditional  sentences  and  elsewhere,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
define  the  limits  of  such  phenomena.  Take,  for  example,  a 
simple  phrase  like  mUia  passuum.  A  person  who  had  always 
heard  this  full  form  would  be  helped  by  the  context  when  first 
he  encountered  the  curtailed  milia;  but  he  would  be  distinctly 
conscious  of  something  missing,  i.e.,  he  would  feel  an  ellipsis. 
If,  from  that  time  on,  he  heard  nothing  but  milia,  he  would 
come  to  lose  that  feeling,  the  single  word,  for  him,  absorbing  the 
function  of  the  original  two,  though  never  so  completely  as  in 
the  English  word  'miles';  for  milia  was  used  in  many  connec- 
tions, and  the  English  word  appears  in  but  one. 

The  whole  subject  of  ellipsis  is  one  that  needs  extensive  and 
careful  study.     Even  at  the  outset,  it  is  clear  that  a  hearer's 


C3  M.  dicent;  but  see  1.  1370. 

6*5  On  the  hearer's  consciousness  of  ellipsis,  some  light  is  thrown  by  a 
chance  conversation  of  the  following  sort,  which  caught  the  writer's 
attention  recently: 

A.  I  think  it  will  snow. 

B.  Good!    I  shouMii't  have  to  go  to  school. 

C  (who  has  not  attended  very  carefully).     Tf  what? 
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feeling  of  ellipsis  depends  more  or  less  upon  his  intelligence^ 
and  even  upon  his  antiquarian  knowledge. 

Not  to  do  injustice  to  any,  it  should  be  interjected  here^ 
perhaps,  that  some  scholars,  in  speaking  of  ellipsis,  may  not 
intend  to  use  the  word  in  the  strictly  correct  sense,  but  aim  to 
"supply  something"  that  will  round  out  a  spoken  or  written 
expression  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  satisfy  certain  fixed  rules 
of  formal  grammar. 

But  such  cut  and  dried  treatment  maj^  easily  miss  the  very 
effect  that  a  speaker  or  writer  aims  to  produce,  which  is  a  con- 
sideration that  cannot  safely  be  disregarded  in  the  case  of  an 
author  like  Tacitus,  who  takes  pleasure  in  breaking  through 
conventions  and  in  conveying  thought  through  striking  and  non- 
conforming expressions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  type  sentence : 

Ann.  i.   35:    ferrum   a  latere   deripuit,   elatumque   deferebat  in 
pectus,  ni  proximi  prensam  dextrani  vi  attinuissent. 

It  is  conceded  that  this  sentence  can  be  expanded  in  translation 
in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  certain  grammatical  rules  by  "supplj^- 
ing ' '  a  conjunction  and  an  apodosis :  ' '  and  his  uplifted  sword  he 
was  aiming  at  his  breast  [and  he  would  have  driven  it  home], 
if  the  bystanders  had  not  caught  and  arrested  his  right  hand.'" 
But  there  are  three  reasons  at  least  for  supposing  that  such 
analysis  does  not  reflect  the  linguistic  consciousness  of  the  Roman 
writer  and  reader. 

(1)  It  has  been  noted  above  that,  as  the  phrase  milia  passu  urn. 
gave  way  in  favor  of  milia  alone,  a  hearer  who  was  familiar  only 
with  the  full  form  must  have  been  conscious  of  ellipsis  when  first 
he  heard  the  short  form ;  but  familiarity  with  the  latter  would 
cause  that  feeling  to  fade. 

Just  so,  if  the  type  of  conditional  sentence  under  discussion 
had  the  immediate  background  of  a  familiar  conventional  form 
of  expression  such  as  elatumque  ferrum  deferehat  in  pectus,  et 
eo  adegisset,  ni  proximi,  etc.,  a  person  familiar  only  with  the 
conventional  form  would  certainly'  feel  an  ellipsis  in  the  Taeitean 
sentence.     Even  granting  that  at  some  time  there  once  existed 
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such  a  familiar  conventional  background,''"  the  Tacitean  type 
had  been  in  good  standing  at  least  three  hundred  years,  being 
not  uncommon  in  Plautus.  Hence  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  the 
readers  of  Tacitus  would  be  conscious  of  any  such  abridgment 
as  is  assumed  bj'  the  grammarian. 

This  point  perhaps  will  be  clearer  if  we  appeal  to  our  own 
linguistic  consciousness  through  the  use  of  an  example  in 
English,  provided  by  Kipling.  He  is  speaking  of  a  group  of 
sailors  engaged  in  conversation,  one  of  w^hom  introduces  a  subject 
in  which  he  is  particularly  interested.    Kipling  proceeds : 

' '  There  were  the  makings  of  an  hour-long  discussion  of  the  sort 
fishermen  love,  had  not  Dan  struck  up  this  cheerful  rhyme:" 
(verses  follow). '">8 

Of  course  the  rod  and  line  critic  can  point  out  that  the  sentence 
would  be  more  regular,  if  it  were  rewritten :  ' '  There  were  the 
makings  of  an  hour-long  discussion  such  as  fishermen  love,  and 
such  a  discussion  would  have  followed,  had  not  Dan, ' '  etc. ;  but 
it  is  much  to  be  doubted  that  the  casual  reader  is  conscious  of 
anj^  such  hiatus  in  the  original  sentence.*'" 


67  At  best,  a  very  doubtful  assumption.  In  the  prolegomena  of  his 
edition  of  the  Agricola,  Wex  (p.  38,  note)  cites  a  sole  example  which  he 
regards  as  showing  the  "non  elliptical"  form: 

Nepos,  Eum.   2.  5:   Cum  perducere  eum  non  posset,  interfice 
conatus    est;    et    fecissct,   nisi   ille    clam    noctu    ex    praesidiisz-^uis 
effugisset. 

Even  this  one  example  is  hardly  a  case  in  point;  for  the  perfect  conatus 
est  states  the  attempt  as  a  historic  fact  and  not  as  something  impending 
or  in  progress,  and  the  conditional  period  follows  with  the  effect  of  a 
detached  sentence. 

More  important,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  in  the  Tacitean  sentences 
now  under  discussion  the  indicative  of  the  main  clause  is  usually  itself 
introduced  by  such  a  conjunction  as  et,  -que,  or  ac ;  e.g.,  iamque  castra 
legionum  excindere  parabant  (Hist.  iii.  46).  This  combination  gives  the 
impression  of  a  first  colon  in  a  new  period,  and  it  is  quite  at  variance 
with  the  closing  effect  of  conatus  est;  hence  the  latter  proves  to  be  no 
parallel. 

_  To  telescope  all  the  passage  from  Nepos  into  a  single  sentence  by  the 
elimination  of  et  fecisset  Avould  approximate  the  harshness  of  Vergil, 
Acn.  xi.  112  (Nee  vcni,  nisi  ....  dedissent).  In  a  more  complicated 
period,  Livy  tries  something  of  the  sort  in  xxii.  60.  17. 

6s  Captains  Courageous,  chap.  4. 

63  Cf.  Tacitus,  Hist.  iii.  15:  immensam  belli  molem  (M.  luem),  ni 
Antonius  ....  victoriam  praecepisset. 
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(2)  Some  of  the  sentences  used  by  Tacitus  are  so  worded  as 
to  make  it  difficult,  even  for  the  purposes  of  formal  grammar,  to 
expand  them  with  any  certainty.  This  freedom  of  diction  indi- 
cates that  the  writer  was  not  consciously  leaving  a  lacuna  for 
the  hearer  to  fill ;  e.g., 

Ann.  iv.  G4:  feralemque  auuiini  ferehant,  ....  fortuita  ad 
ciilpam  trahentes,  ni  Caesar  obviam  isset  tribuendo  pecunias  ex 
modo  detrimenti. 

Ann.  iii.  14:  effigiesque  Pisonis  traxerant  in  Gemonias  ac  divel- 
lehant,  ni  iussu  principis  protectae  repositaeque  forent. 

The  second  case  is  specially  satisfactory  as  an  illustration, 
because  repodtae  ....  forent  at  the  end  shows  that  the  statutes 
had  actually  been  taken  down ;  and  to  attempt  to  expand  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  formal  grammar  would  destroy  the  nice 
chiastic  balance :  traxerant  ....  divellehant,  protectae  .... 
repositae  forent. 

The  attempt  to  expand  is  comparable  to  the  misguided  note 
of  the  grammarian  who  would  spoil  a  street  cry  such  as  Tiherium 
in  Tiherim!  by  supplying  "a  hortatory  subjunctive,  first 
plural."  What  would  even  he  say  of  the  accusative  in  Vnde 
mihi  lapidemf  or  in  the  question  which  Pliaedrus'°  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  peacock:  Quo'^'^  yyii  mutam  speciem,  si  vincor  sonof 
The  fact  is  that  these  are  idioms  that  transcend  the  rules  of 
formal  grammar ;  but  to  the  reader  or  hearer  they  lack  nothing 
in  clearness. 

(3)  The  assumption  of  ellipsis  and  the  attempt  to  bridge  sup- 
posed gaps  look  toward  an  eft'ect  of  fulness'-  and  smoothness — 
the  very  thing  that  Tacitus  would  avoid.  For  his  delight  is  in 
sharp  turns  and  sudden  jolts,  i.e.,  in  anacoluthon  of  various 
grades  and  types. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  go  through  the  works  of 
Tacitus,  marking  the  points  at  which  the  reader  meets  the  un- 
expected.    Specially  noteworthy  is  the  type  of  sentence  which 


70  iii.  18.  9.  "1  Al.  citr. 


72  Especially  in  view  of  the  fact,  already  pointed  out,  that  tlie  leading 
clanse  is  itself  commonly  introduced  by  -(juc,  ct,  ac,  or  the  like;  cf.  note  G7. 
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seems  to  come  to  a  full  stop,  only  to  go  jarring  over  the  obstruc- 
tion, in  much  the  same  way  as  a  spent  cannon  ball  may  break 
through  some  obstacle  before  coming  finally  to  rest ;  e.g., 

Hist.  i.  44:  Plures  quam  centum  viginti  libellos  praemium 
exposcentium  ob  aliquam  notabilem  ilia  die  operam  Vitellius  postea 
invenit,  omnesque  conqiiiri  et  interfici  iussit  |  non  honori'^^s  Galbae, 
sed  tradito  principibus  more  |  munimentum  ad  praesens,  in  posterum 
nltionem. 

This  sentence  seems  to  round  to  a  natural  close  with  iussit; 
but  it  carries  on  through  two  more  stages  before  its  force  is 
exhausted. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  was  the  possibility  of  producing 
a  jolting  effect  that  recommended  to  Tacitus  the  type  of  contrary 
to  fact  conditional  sentence  now  under  discussion.  If  this  be 
true,  perhaps  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  reading  the 
examples  which  deal  with  a  dramatic  situation  in  such  a  way  as 
to  leave  just  the  slightest  pause  before  the  condition  enters;  as 
in  the  type  sentence  twice  cited  above,  "the  uplifted  sword  was 
descending  into  his  breast — had  not  the  bystanders  caught  and 
arrested  his  right  hand."  Tf  this  is  the  correct  interpretation, 
w^e  are  dealing,  not  with  ellipsis,  but  with  anacoluthon. 

To  avoid  any  misunderstanding  at  this  point,  it  may  be  well 
to  point  out  that,  in  ingenuous  and  unstudied  speech,  anacoluthon 
often  results  from  the  fact  that  the  speaker 's  own  thought  suffers 
readjustment  after  he  has  begun  to  enunciate  a  sentence. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  careful  writing  intended  for  publica- 
tion, anacoluthon  is  more  apt  to  be  a  rhetorical  trick,  consciously 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  effect  upon  the  hearer.  So,  as 
early  as  Plautus : 

Mil.  G.  685  fp.: 
Nam  bona  uxoi'  suave  ductus^ — si  sit  usquam  gentium, 
Ubi  ea  possit  inveniri. 

Tt  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  a  turn  as  this  was  not  planned  in 
advance,  the  idea  being  to  raise  a  laugh  at  the  unexpected  and 
sweeping  reservation  appended  to  the  sentiment  with  which  the 
sentence  opens. 


73  M.  lionorc. 
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In  the  writings  of  Tacitus  cases  of  anacoluthon  would  natur- 
ally be  of  this  more  studied  and  sophisticated  sort.'*  Thus,  in 
the  contrary  to  fact  conditional  sentences  now  under  discussion, 
the  indicative  statement  in  the  main  clause  tends  to  raise  a  false 
expectation,  which  is  suddenly  relieved  by  the  addition  of  a 
corrective  clause  introduced  by  ni  or  nisi. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  corrective  devices  that  would 
serve  the  same  purpose  in  a  general  way,  e.g.,  a  coordinate  clause 
introduced  by  sed.  But  the  reason  for  Tacitus'  preference  at 
once  appears,  when  the  two  methods  are  set  side  by  side : 

Ann.  i.  35:  elatumque  (ferrum)  deferebat  in  pectus,  ni  proximi 
preusam  dextram  vi  attinuissent. 

Ann.  iv.  19:  nee  dubie  repetundarum  criminibus  liacrebant ;  sed 
....  Silius  imminentem  damnationem  voluntario  fine  praevertit. 

The  second  of  these  sentences  is  manifestly  trite  and  prosaic  in 
expression ;  the  stylistic  possibilities  of  the  other  method  are  far 
greater. 

In  further  support  of  the  view  that  an  anacoluthic  effect 
would  accord  with  Tacitus'  stylistic  aims  is  the  fact  that  he 
makes  so  much  use  of  the  cwm-inversum  construction  (about 
sixty  cases).  For  here,  too,  a  situation  is  sometimes  saved  by 
the  sudden  entrance  of  a  decisive  circumstance;  and,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  there  may  be  need  for  the  hearer  to  readjust  his 
first  impression.     Compare  the  two  following  sentences : 

Hist.  iii.  46:  iamque  castra  legionura  excindere  parabant,  ni 
Mucianus  sextam  legionem  opposuisset. 

Hist.  ii.  36:  iamque  (Majcruni)  volneratum  ....  strictis  gladiis 
invaserant,  cum  intereursu  tribunorum  ....  protcgitur. 

The  stylistic  affinity  of  these  two  constructions  must  be 
evident  at  a  glance.  With  the  wZ-clause,  it  is  likely  that  there 
was  variation  in  the  degree  in  which  anacoluthon  was  felt  by  the 
Roman  reader.  In  the  example  just  cited,  the  degree  perhaps 
was  small ;  but  with  other  circumstances  to  describe,  and  with 
different  choice  of  words,  it  might  easily  become  much  more 
marked.'^' 


74  Cf.  the  effect  of  Hist.  i.  22  (ct  vctabitur  semper  et — retinebitur), .nmi 
i.  .57  (in.stinctu  et  impetu  et — avaritia). 
T3  Cf.  Ann.  xi.  34,  Hist.  iv.  36,  etc. 
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With  this  long  preface,  then,  we  may  turn  to  a  detailed 
account  of  the  very  considerable  group  of  anacoluthic  contrary 
to  fact  conditional  sentences  found  in  the  works  of  Tacitus.  In 
order  to  set  the  matter  in  a  clear  light,  it  is  necessary  to  put  this 
form  of  conditional  sentence  in  contrast  with  two  others  already 
described  among  the  standard  forms,  as  having  the  pluperfect 
subjunctive  in  both  protasis  and  adoposis.  The  three  types  are 
illustrated  by  the  following  sentences: 

Agr.  37:  quod  ni  frequens  ubique  Agricola  validas  ....  cohortes- 
....  silvas  persultare  iussisset,  acccptum  aliquod  vulnus  ....  foret. 

Hist.  ii.  14:  deletaeqne  omnos  copiae  forent,  ni  victorem  exerci- 
tum  attinuisset  obscurum  noctis. 

Ann.  vi.  3:  et  summum  supplicium  decernehatur,  ni  professus 
indicium  foret. 

All  these  sentences  deal  with  like  circumstances,  namely  a 
situation  which  is  saved  by  the  entrance  of  a  decisive  factor 
which  averts  a  consummation  otherwise  inevitable. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  first  type  (with  condition 
prefixed)  is  a  favorite  with  Sallust;  and  it  has  rhetorical  possi- 
bilities that  would  commend  it  to  an  orator.  The  second  (con- 
dition follows)  is  much  more  conventional;  indeed,  were  it  not 
for  forem,  it  would  almost  pass  without  notice  in  a  general  col- 
lection of  contrary  to  fact  sentences.  It  is  a  type  that  Livy 
seems  to  have  found  suited  for  narrative  purposes. 

Apparently  it  was  left  for  Tacitus  to  lay  emphasis  upon  the 
more  individual  and  rugged  anacoluthic  type.  At  any  rate,  he 
uses  it  more  often  than  he  does  the  form  si  fuisset — fuisset,  in 
all  the  different  applications  of  the  latter. 

It  is  doubtless  significant  that  the  types  illustrated  by  the- 
three  sentences  last  cited  are  by  no  means  equally  represented  in 
the  various  works  of  Tacitus.  The  first  type  is  well  distributed 
{Agr.,  3;  Hist.,  1;  Ann.,  4).  The  second  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  Histories,  while  seventy  per  cent  of  the  third  are 
found  in  the  AnnaJs.'*'' 


7B  As  to  the  choice  of  conjunction,  tlie  overwhelming  preference  is  for 
ni,  as  against  nisi.  But  the  latter  word  comes  into  sudden  favor  in  the- 
last  books  of  the  Annals.  In  that  work,  no  occurrence  of  nisi  in  this  con- 
nection is  noted  earlier  than  xi.  34;  but  between  that  point  and  the  end 
of  xvi  there  are  seven  occurrences  of  nisi,  and  only  one  of  7ii,  in  this  idiom.. 
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This  would  seem  to  show  rather  conclusively  that  the  anaco- 
luthic  type  marks  Tacitus'  mature  choice  of  a  distinctive  method 
of  handling  the  crises  in  affairs,  which  his  subject  matter  so  often 
calls  upon  him  to  describe.  It  remains  to  point  out  some  sub- 
divisions that  may  be  recognized. 

a.  Impending  Action  Forestalled 

Hist.  iii.  46:  ianique  castra  legiouum  excindere  parabant,  ni 
Muciaiius  sextain  legionem  opposuisset. 

Jnn.  xiii.  2:  Ibaturque  in  caedes,  nisi  Afranius  Burrus  et 
Annaeus  Seneca  obviam  issent. 

8o  Hist.  iii.  81,  iv.  36;  Ann.  i.  23,  ii.  10  and  46,  xi.  10 
(cohibitus  foret),''  xiii.  5.  Twice  a  m-clause  is  attached  to  a 
future  participle :  Hist.  iv.  39,  Ayin.  ii.  17.  Cf .  in  indirect  dis- 
course :  Agr.  13,  Ann.  iii.  16.    The  following  case  is  doubtful : 

Ann.  ii.  22:  niox  bellum  in  Angrivarios  Stertinio  mandat,  ni 
deditionem  properavissent.  Atque  illi  supplices  nihil  abnuendo 
veniam  omnium  accepere. 

If  this  wi-clause  is  contrary  to  fact,  the  case  may  be  entered  here 
on  the  ground  that  helium  ....  mandat  is  roughly  equivalent  to 
something  like  ' '  orders  for  war  were  out. ' '  It  may  be,  however, 
that  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  marks  the  futurum  in  praeterito 
relation :  "he  gave  orders  to  make  war,  if  they  should  not  hasten 
to  surrender."  On  the  whole  this  seems  the  more  likely  inter- 
pretation. 

6.  Action  Begun  is  Checked  or  Frustrated 

Agr.  37:  et  Britanni  ....  degredi  paulatim  et  circumire  terga 
vincentium  coeperant,  ni  ....  Agricola  quattuor  equituni  alas  .... 
venientibus  opposuisset  .... 

Cf.  Ann.  iii.  14,  iv.  64,  vi.  9.  xv.  S,'^  37,  and  50.  So  in  indirect 
discourse,  Agr.  4 ;  otherwise  dependent,  Aim.  xv.  5o,  xvi.  14. 

TT  Eeading  avebat  or  parabat. 

'«  The  case  is  incomplete;  perhaps  est  is  to  be  supplied  with  the 
participle. 
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c.  Indeterminate 

Ann.  xvi.  32:  simul  in  amplexus  occurreiitis  filiae  ruehat,  nisi 
interiecti  lictores  utrisque  ohstitissent. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  this  case  should  be  classed  under  (6), 
as  an  example  of  action  begun  and  checked ;  it  might  be  argued, 
however,  that  occurrentis  refers  to  attempted  action,  and  that 
ruehat  indicates  an  act  forestalled.  Hence  it  is  listed  as  indeter- 
minate. Cf.  Ann.  i.  63,  i.  65,  ii.  45,  iii.  28,  iv.  30,'»  vi.  3,  xi.  34 ; 
and,  with  negative,  Ann.  vi.  36,  xii.  39. 

(I.  Action  Narrowly  Averted 

Hist.  i.  64:  ....  prope  in  proelinm  exarscre,  ni  Valens  ani- 
madversione  pancorum  oblitos  iam  Batavos  imperii  admonuisset.so 

e.  Incomplete 

In  a  few  cases  a  corrective  conditional  clause  is  added,  with 
anacoluthic  effect,  to  an  adjective  or  the  like. 

nist.  i.  49:  .  .  .  .  et  omnium  consensu  capax  imperii — nisi 
imperasset. 

Hist.  i.  15:  est  tibi  f rater  pari  nobilitate,  natu  niaior,  dignus 
liac  fortuna— nisi  tu  potior  esses. 

The  first  of  these  sentences  is  a  part  of  the  characterization  of 
Galba :  ' '  and  in  the  judgment  of  all  capable  of  ruling — if  he  had 
not  tried  it."  The  second  is  a  quotation  from  the  speech  of 
Galba  on  the  adoption  of  Piso.  Cf.  Hist.  iii.  15 ;  so  perhaps  ii.  68, 
as  reconstructed  by  Hitter.  A  somewhat  similar  case  with  si  is 
found  in  Ann.  xi,  10. 

Cicero  provides  an  interesting  sentence  of  this  sort : 

Tusc.  Disp.  V.  26:  Laudat  (Epicurus)  tenuem  victum.  Philosophi 
id  quidem — sed  si  Socrates  aut  Antisthenes  dicerct,  non  is,  qui  finem 
bonorum  voluptatem  esse  dixerit. 

The  anacoluthon  is  ver^-  pronounced  here ;  and  the  use  of  sed 
formally  marks  the  condition  as  corrective.     By  combining  si 

"9  By  emendation;  and  with  esset,  not  foret. 
80  Cf.  Sallust,  Bell.  lug.  53.  7. 
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and  non  as  ni,  and  omitting  unnecessary  words,  the  sentence  falls 

into  the  Tacitean  form: 

Philosophi  id  quidcm — ni  diceret  is,  qui  finem  bonorum  volup- 
tatem  esse  dixerit. 

/,  Supplementary 

There  still  remains  one  case  in  which  anacoluthon  should 
perhaps  be  recognized,  but  anacoluthon  of  an  unstudied  sort. 
The  example  will  best  be  understood,  if  placed  side  by  side  with 
a  sentence  from  Cicero : 

Eist.  iv.  13:  sed  Civilis  .  .  .  .,  ne  ut  hosti  obviam  iretur,  si  a 
populo  Eomano  palam  descivissct,  Vespasiani  amicitiam  studium- 
que  partium  praetendit. 

Cicero,  Tusc.  Bisp.  i.  116:  Codrum  commemorant,  qui  se  in 
medios  inmisit  hostis  veste  famulari,  ne  posset  adgnosei,  si  esset 
ornatu  regio. 

The  second  passage  refers  to  the  sacrificial  death  of  Codrus,  An 
oracle  had  promised  victory  to  the  enemy,  if  they  should  spare 
the  Athenian  king.  To  compass  his  own  death,  therefore,  Codrus 
resorts  to  a  disguise. 

Unlike  the  cases  of  anacoluthon  already  treated  under  this 
heading,  the  conditional  clause  here  is  not  corrective ;  rather,  it 
is  an  awkwardly  put  amplification  and  explanation.  The  sense 
is  complete  with  adgnosei — Codrus  rushes  into  the  fray  clad  as 
a  slave  in  order  that  he  may  not  be  recognized.  Viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  formal  grammar,  there  is  "ellipsis"  with  the 
5i-clause:  "They  cite  Codrus,  who  plunged  into  the  thick  of  the 
enemy  in  the  garb  of  a  slave,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
recognized  [as  sureh^  would  be  the  case]  if  he  wore  his  royal 
uniform. ' ' 

The  situation  is  similar  in  the  other  passage.  Civilis  is  play- 
ing a  double  game  with  the  Romans.  His  real  aim  is  indepen- 
dence ;  but  to  secure  present  immunity  from  attack,  he  pretends 
to  be  on  the  side  of  Vespasian :  ' '  Lest  he  be  opposed  as  an  enemy 
[as  surely  would  be  the  case]  if  he  openly  threw  off  allegiance 
to  the  Romans,  Civilis  made  a  show  of  friendship  to  Vespasian 
and  of  enthusiasm  for  his  party." 
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Only  by  treating  the  sentence  in  this  way  is  it  possible  to 
secure  a  logically  exact  interpretation.  To  regard  the  condition 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  we-clause  of  the  second  passage  would 
make  Cicero  represent  Codrus  as  going  into  the  fight  dressed  as 
a  slave,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  recognized,  if  he  were  in 
royal  uniform ! 

In  cases  like  this,  it  is  certain  that  the  reader  or  hearer  does 
not  consciously  work  out  the  ellipsis  demanded  by  formal  gram- 
mar ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  feels  any  considerable 
degree  of  anacoluthon.  In  actual  practice  we  are  accustomed  to 
grasping  thought  in  the  large,  even  though  the  speaker  or  writer 
does  not  always  make  a  happy  choice  of  words  or  sentence  struc- 
ture. Here  it  requires  definite  study  to  detect  and  classify  the 
■deflection  from  the  grammatical  norm. 

It  will  be  noted  that  both  of  the  examples  here  cited  are  in 
•subordinate  sentences.  Caesar  has  a  few  cum-clauses  that  are 
appended  in  a  strikingly  similar  way:  B.  G.  iv.  16.  1,  B.  C.  i.  71, 
iii.  43,  3. 

8.  Overstatement 

In  Plautus,  at  any  rate,  the  coupling  of  a  subjunctive  con- 
dition with  an  indicative  in  the  main  clause  seems  sometimes  due 
to  a  tendency  to  exaggeration ;  e.g.. 

Mil.  G.  52  ff.: 
Quid  in  Cappadocia,  ubi  tu  quingentos  simul, 
Ni  hebes  machaera  foret,  uno  ictu  occideras? 

We  have,  in  English,  sentences  which  present-day  linguistic 
consciousness  would  classify  as  parallel.  They  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  highly  elevated  style,  as  seems  generally  assumed; 
but  the  model  doubtless  is  to  be  found  in  passages  like  the 
following : 

' '  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had.  not  died. '  'si 
"I  had  fainted,  unless  I  had  believed  to  see  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living." 


81  In  his  New  English  Grammar,  Sweet  explains  (§2281)  that  "my 
brother  had  not  died"  is  the  original  subjunctive  form  (ef.  the  Vulgate: 
f rater   mens    non   fuisset    mortuus),   and   that    the    "conditional"    ("my 
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A  very  few  cases  in  Tacitus  seem  to  belong  to  this  category ;  e.g., 

Ann.  iv.  9:  ac  si  modum  orationi  posuisset,  misericordia  sui 
gloriaque  animos  audientium  impleverat ;  ad  vana  et  totieus  iiirisa 
revolutus,  ....  fidem  dempsit. 

Ann.  xi.  -37:  ae  ni  caedem  eius  Narcissus  properavisset,  verterat 
pernicies  in  accusatorem. 

Hist.  iii.  27:  Vitelliani  ....  testudinem  lanceis  eontisque 
scrutantur,  donee  soluta  compage  scutorum  exsangues  aut  laceros 
pvosternerent  multa  cum  strage.  Incesserat  cuuctatio,  ni  duces 
fesso  miiiti  ....  Cremonam  monstrassent. 

When  the  condition  follows,  as  in  the  last  of  these  examples, 
it  is  rather  hard  to  determine  whether  a  case  belongs  here  or 
with  the  previous  subdivision,  and  some  latitude  of  opinion  must 
be  allowed.*-  One  reason  for  including  Hist.  iii.  27  is  the  lack  of 
the  introductory  conjunction  which  so  frequently  marks  the 
anacoluthic  type. 

The  following  case,  which  has  only  a  participle  for  its  main 
clause,  belongs  evidently  under  this  head : 

Agr.  23:  ac  si  virtus  exercituum  et  Romani  noniinis  gloria 
pateretur,  inventus  in  ipsa  Britannia  terminus. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  example,  the  participle  drags  along  an 
imperfect  indicative  in  its  wake : 

Ann.  vi.  43:  Ac  si  statim  interiora  ....  petivisset,  opprcssa 
cunctantium  dubitatio  et  omnes  in  unum  cedebant;  adsidendo 
castellum  ....  dedit  spatium  exuendi  pacta. 


9.  Inconcinnity 

In  early  Latin,  where  the  present  subjunctive  and  the  future 
indicative  so  readily  overlap,  cases  of  inconcinnity  are  easy  to 
understand : 

Plautus,  Merc.  650  ff.: 
Si  ibi  amare  forte  occipias,  atque  item  eius  sit  inopia, 
lam  inde  porro  aufugies? 


brotlier  would  not  have  died")  was  later  substituted  for  the  sake  of 
clearness.  But  for  most  twentieth  century  readers  and  users  there  is  no 
sucli  background  of  knowledge  to  spoil  the  parallel. 

82  Cf.  Purneaux,  Annals  of  Tacitus,  Introd.  V.  ^50c.  Tor  similar 
sentences  in  other  authors,  see  Cicero,  Ad  Fam.  xii.  10.  3,  Horace,  Car. 
ii.  17.  28  ff.,  etc. 
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This  sort  of  combination  is  not  by  any  means  rare  in  other 
authors  of  a  later  period ;  e.g., 

Horace,  Car.  iii.  3.  7  ff.: 

Si  fractus  inlabatur  orbis, 

Tmpavidum  ferient  ruinae. 
Sallust,  Bell.  lug.  42.  5:    sed  de  studiis  partium  et  omiiis  civitatis 
moribus  si  ...  .  parem  disserere,  tempiis  quani   res  maturius   me 
deseret. 

A  few  cases  of  this  kind  are  found  in  Tacitus : 

Hist.  i.  8-1:  si  Vitellio  et  satellitibus  eius  eligendi  facultas 
detur,  quern  nobis  animum,  quas  mentes  imprecentur,  quid  aliud 
quam  seditioneni  et  diseordiani  optahunt? 

So  Ann.  iii.  54,  xv.  21 ;  by  emendation,  Dial.  27.  The  mood  of 
the  verb  of  the  condition  is  not  clear  in  Ger.  23,®^  and  in  Ann. 
iii.  54  (suhvcnerint). 


III.  INCOMPLETE 

Subjunctive  clauses  attached  to  fragmentary  or  incomplete 
expressions  have  been  entered  under  previous  headings  on  the 
basis  of  likeness  to  usage  in  complete  sentences.  There  still 
remain  many  examples  to  give  an  account  of  here.  In  general 
the  conditions  are  for-vvard-looking — vague  future,  or  futurum 
in  praeterito,  the  present  subjunctive  being  much  used  by 
repraesentatio  for  the  latter. 

1.  Quid  si  in  a  fortiori  Expressions 

Hist.   iv.   42:     invenit   aemulos   etiam   infelix    nequitia;    quid   si 
flareat  vigeatque? 

There  is  another  possible  example  in  BiaL  20;  but  most  of  the 
good  cases  are  in  indirect  discourse,  once  with  the  infinitive  of 
the  apodosis  expressed : 


83  Eegarded  by  some  as  an  interpolation. 
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Ann.   iii.   34:     vix  praesenti  custodia  manere   inlaesa   coniugia; 
quid  fore,  si  per  plures  annos  in  modum  diseidii  ohlitterentur? 

Cf.  Hist.  iv.  17;  Ann.  ii.  36,  iv.  40,  xi.  23.«^ 


2.  Noun  Replaces  the  Infinitive  of  Indirect  Discourse 

Ann.  xiii.  18:  ....  sceleris  sibi  conseio  ct  veniam  sperante,  si 
largitionibus  validissimum  quemque  obstrinxisset. 

Ann.  xiii.  20:  Nero  trepidus  et  interficiendae  matris  avidiis  non 
prius  differri  poterat,  quam  Burrus  necem  eius  promitteret,  si 
facinoris  coargueretur. 

In  the  first  of  these  sentences,  veniam  sperante  means  some- 
thing like  "hoping  that  his  acts  would  be  condoned,"  while  in 
the  other  necem  eius  promitteret  may  be  rendered :  ' '  promised 
that  she  should  die." 

The  conciseness  of  expression  secured  by  this  device  doubtless 
recommended  it  to  Tacitus ;  at  any  rate  he  makes  large  use  of  it. 
Some  idea  of  the  range  of  nouns  thus  employed  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  list : 

clementiam  offerebat,  si,  Ann.  ii.  42. 

dissohitionem  imperii  docendo,  si,  Ann.  xiii.  50. 

exitinm  ....  minitans,  ni.  Hist.  i.  75. 

praetendens  invidiam,  si,  Ann.  xv.  52. 

metum  ac  discrimina  ostendere,  si.  Hist.  ii.  19. 

perfugium  promittens,  si,  Ann.  xii.  29. 

sahitem  et  pecuniam  ....  offerre.  si.  Hist.  iii.  63. 

tergn  hostium  promittens,  si,  Hist.  v.  18. 

minitando  vim  .  .  .  .,  nisi,  Ann.  xiii,  54. 
An  interesting  example  has  the  infinitive  and  noun  in  parallel 
construction  : 

Hist.  iii.  GO:  .  .  .  .  qui  circumsederi  ipsos,  et  ni  subveniretur, 
artas  res  nuntiaret. 

This  might  be  rendered  somewhat  literally:  "to  announce  that 
they  were  surrounded,  and,  unless  aid  was  forthcoming,  in  a 
tight  pinch." 


84  Beading  oreretur  for  moreretur. 
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Other  cases  under  this  heading  are:  Hist.  iv.  59  {veniam), 
iv.  83  (exitium),  Ami.  ii.  13  {sestertios  centum),  ii.  88 
{mortem),  iii.  15  (comitem),  iv.  60  {principis  loci),  xii.  12 
(promptas  res),  xii.  20  (multum  infamiae),  xiii.  53  (decus), 
xiii.  56  (exeidium),  xiv.  62  (necem).  Less  certain  are:  Hist. 
i.  22  {lit  sua)  and  Ann.  iv.  29^"  (medium  tempus).  The  follow- 
ing example  lacks  even  the  noun: 

Ann.  i.  35:  Opposuernnt  abeunti  anna,  minitantes,  ni  regrederetur. 

This  has  about  the  force  of  vim  minitantes.  In  Hist.  ii.  47  (spei) 
the  thing  hoped  for  is  not  specified,  though  it  is  clear  enough 
from  the  context. 

3.  NoiTN  Replaces  Other  Subordinate  Clause 

This  is  another  stenographic  group  of  considerable  size.  The 
noun  replaces  mostly  tit  and  7ie-clauses,  the  latter  rather  fre- 
quently in  connection  with  expressions  of  fear ;  e.g., 

Hist.  iv.  72:  ...  .  metu  infamiae,  si  liceiitia  saevitiaque  inibuere 
militem  crederetur. 

Here  metu  infamiae  is  a  shorthand  expression  for  something  like 
veritus  ne  infamis  fieret.^^  So  Hist.  i.  28,  iv.  8,  Ann.  ii.  42,  ii. 
64,  iv.  69,  XV.  36 ;  cf .  Ann.  xi.  37,  where  the  passive  of  a  verb  of 
fearing  is  used,  with  noun  in  nominative  case.  In  two  examples 
the  thing  feared  is  not  specified : 

Ann.  xvi.  5:  quippe  gravior  inerat  metus,  si  speetaculo  defuissent. 

This  passage  has  to  do  with  attendance  upon  the  artistic  per- 
formances of  Nero.  It  was  dangerous  to  attend,  but  more  so  to 
stay  away.     So  Ann.  xi.  28  [fonnido). 

In  the  following  passage,  a  noun  replaces  a  complementary 
infinitive : 

Ann.   XV.    51:  adieitque    questus   et    destinationem    vindictae,   si 
facultas  oreretur. 


83  Concessive. 

86  Cf.  metu,  ne  ad  perniriem  ultra  traherentur,  Ann.  xi.  29. 
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Cf.  Ann.  vi.  17   (facta  mutuandi  copia,  si),  and  perhaps  even 
Hist.  V.  13  (vitae  metns). 

The  purpose  idea  may  be  seen  in  some  cases : 

Hist.  iv.  42:  uxor  quattuorque  libeii,  si  cognosceret  senatus, 
ultores  aderant. 

Hist.  iii.  34:  (Cremona)  coiidita  erat  ....  propugnaculum 
adversus  Gallos  ....  et  si  qua  alia  vis  per  Alpes  rueret. 

Cf.  Hist.  ii.  56:  dites  dominos  in  praedam  aut,  si  repugnatum 
foret,  ad  cxcidium  destinabant. 

Here  probably  should  be  entered  Ann.  ii.  22  {helhmi  mandat.  ni) 
already  noticed  under  a  previous  heading. 

The  purpose  idea  shades  off  to  mere  futurity  in  certain  cases, 
as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two  sentences  that  follow : 

Ann.  i.  58:  quieta  turbidis  antehabeo,  neque  ob  praemium,  sed 
ut  me  perfidia  exsolvam,  simul  genti  Germanorum  idoneus  con- 
ciliator,  si  paenitentiam  quam  perniciem  maluerit.^' 

Ann.  ii.  85:  faetumque  patrum  consultum,  ut  quattuor  milia 
libertini  generis  ....  in  insulam  Sardinian!  veherentur,  coercendis 
illic  latrociniis,  et,  si  ob  gravitatem  eaeli  interissent,  vile  damnum. 

In  the  first  of  these  examples,  the  purpose  idea  is  felt  throughout. 
Segestes  makes  overtures  to  the  Romans,  not  in  the  hope  of 
reward,  but  to  show  his  good  will,  and  that  the  Germans  may 
have  a  friend  at  court,  if  they  desire  one.  In  the  other  passage, 
purpose  trails  off  into  mere  futurity;  the  freedmen  are  to  be 
sent  into  Sardinia  to  check  outlawry  there,  the  prospective  loss 
being  small,  if  they  are  carried  off  by  the  bad  climate.  So  Agr. 
35  (auxilium)  ;  cf.  Ann.  iv.  51  {flagitiiim). 

This  method  of  explanation  may  solve  a  case  otherwise  per- 
plexing : 

Hist.  i.  65:  se,  .  .  .  .  prosperarum  adversarumque  rerum  socios, 
si  fortuna  contra  darct,  iratis  ne  relinquerent. 

These  words  are  quoted  as  part  of  the  plea  of  the  citizens 
of  Lyons  addressed  to  an  army  of  Vitellius  on  the  march  south- 
ward. They  desire  the  destruction  of  Vienne,  a  rival  city  in  the 
neighborhood,  fearing  attack  from  that  quarter,  if  the  war  goes 
against  the  Vitellians.    In  the  previous  subdivision,  an  example 

8"  Mood  (louV)tfiil. 
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■vvas  noted  in  which  minitanies,  ni  has  about  the  force  of  vim, 
minitantes,  ni.  If  here  we  may  suppose  that  r el inqu event  is  used 
in  the  general  sense  of  praedae  reUnquerent,  the  case  would  fall 
into  line :  * '  Let  not  the  Vitellians  leave  them  a  prey  to  their 
angry  neighbors,  in  case  of  reverse. ' ' 

4.  Condition  Attached  to  Adjective  or  Participle 

Here,  as  under  previous  subheads,  the  subjunctive  is  forward- 
looking.    The  condition  often  is  in  parenthetic  position : 

Hist.  ii.  28:  simul  cura  socios  tuendi,  et  .  .  .  .  cohortes  turbidas, 
ac,  si  una  forent,  praevalidas  dispergendi,  partem  Batavorum  ire  in 
subsidium  iubet. 

Ann.  iii.  66:  Brnttediiim,  artibus  lionestis  copiosum,  et,  si  rectum 
iter  pergeret,  ad  clarissima  quaeque  ituruni,  festinatio  extimulabat. 

So  Hist.  iii.  41  {provenisset) ,^^  iii.  54,  iii.  56,  iv.  61,^^  Ann.  i.  36; 
and,  in  indirect  discourse,  Anii.  i.  13,  vi.  30,  and  xiv.  58. 

Sometimes  adjectives  in  pairs  have  each  an  attached  si-clause. 
These  examples  chance  to  be  in  indirect  discourse : 

Hist.  i.  52:  merito  dubitasse  Verginitim  .  .  .  .,  imparem,  si 
recepisset  imperium,  tutum,  si  recusasset. 

Cf.  Hist.  iii.  60,  and  Ann.  ii.  80. 

Less  elaborate  structure  is  found  occasionally : 

Hist.  ii.  16:  iuvare  Vitellium  Corsorum  A'iribus  statuit,  inani 
auxilio,  etiam  si  provenisset. 

So  Hist.  ii.  87."°  This  and  the  example  cited  in  full  are  conces- 
sive.   Cf.,  too,  Ann.  iv.  73.^^ 

The  general  future  outlook  in  this  group  is  well  illustrated 
by  a  case  such  as  the  following : 

Hist.  iii.  19:  quatiunt  arma,  rupturi  imperium,  ni  ducantur. 

Cf.  Ayin.  i.  45.  In  Dial.  2  and  Ann.  ii.  63  (insoJescerent)°'^  the 
future  participle  is  accompanied  by  tamquam  or  quasi. 

88  Possibly  contrary  to  fact.  A  Roman  reader  would  not  have  to 
decide. 

8'J  Perhaps  Avith  something  of  the  purpose  idea  in  the  adjective,  just  as 
sometimes  in  the  noun,  as  seen  under  the  previous  subheading. 

90  Reading  regeretnr  for  M.  regetur. 

91  Reading  rediturus  for  M.  reditus. 
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5.  Miscellaneous 

Ann.  iv.  30:  actum  cle  praemiis  accusatorum  abolendis,  si  quis 
maiestatis  postulatus  ante  perfectum  iudicium  se  ipse  vita 
privavisset. 

Ann.  xi.  12:  sed  certo,  si  ahnueret,  exitio,  ....  praeseiitibus  frui 
pro  solacio  habebat. 

Ami.  i.  6:  quod  postquam  Sallustius  Crispus  ....  comperit, 
metuens  ne  reus  subderetur,  iuxta  periculoso  ficta  seu  vera  promeret, 
nionuit  Liviam  ne  arcana  domus  ....  vulgarentur. 

These  sentences  are  interesting  merely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  architecture.  The  first  has  a  condition  dependent  upon 
a  gerundive,  the  second  attaches  a  condition  to  an  ablative  abso- 
lute without  participle.  In  the  third,  the  condition  itself  is  the 
subject  of  an  ablative  absolute.''-  With  this  last  cf.  Hist.  iv.  17, 
which  has  a  similar  ablative  absolute  in  indirect  discourse, 


IV.  IN  DEPENDENT  RELATION 

Here  belong  subjunctive  si-clauses  dependent  upon  the  infini- 
tive of  indirect  discourse,  the  complementary  infinitive,  or  upon 
clauses  introduced  by  ut  and  ne  and  the  like.  Many  such  con- 
ditions have  been  listed  under  previous  heads  on  the  basis  of 
similarity  in  function ;  but,  in  general,  subjunctive  si-clauses 
thus  dependent  are  of  little  value  in  a  modal  study,  because  the 
reason  for  the  choice  of  the  subjunctive  is  often  a  matter  of 
doubt. 

In  the  register  of  cases  at  the  end  of  this  paper,  all  sub- 
junctive protases  are  included.  Hence  it  is  not  necessary  here 
to  enter  the  long  list  of  subjunctive  si-clauses  in  dependent 
relation  which  add  little  or  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject  now  under  consideration.  One  or  two  points  of  usage, 
however,  are  worth  noting. 


92  Another  phase   of  the   substantive  use   of  conditional   clauses;    cf. 
under  ii.  6  above. 
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Liking  for  variety  doubtless  accounts  for  the  use  of  the 
present  and  the  imperfect  subjunctive  in  parallel  svclauses : 

Hist.  ii.  28:  si  proviucia  urbe  et  salute  imperii  potior  sit,  omnes 
illuc  sequerentur;  sin  victoriae  columen  in  Italia  verteretur,  iiou 
abrumpendos  ut  corpori  validissimos  artus. 

Hist.  iv.  20:  si  nemo  ohsisteret,  innoxium  iter  fore;  sin  arma 
occurrant,  ferro  viam  in  ventures. 

A7m.  iii.  34:  se  .  .  .  .,  si  ita  conducat,  alias  ad  gentes  iturum, 
haud  semper  aequo  animo,  si  ab  uxore  carissima  ....  divelleretur. 

So  Hist.  iv.  75,  iv.  81,  Ann.  xi.  23.  There  is  another  interesting 
contrast  in  the  two  sentences  following: 

Ann.  i.  19:  si  tamen  tenderent  in  pace  temptare  quae  ne  eivilium 
quidem  bellorum  victores  expostxdaverint,  cur  contra  morem 
obsequii  ....  vim  meditentur? 

Ann.  xiv.  61:  si  id  rebus  conducat,  libens  quam  coactus  acciret 
dominam. 

Another  matter  of  interest  concerns  the  handling  of  contrary 
to  fact  conditional  sentences  in  dependent  relation.  For  example, 
the  use  of  the  simple  future  participle  to  represent  the  apodosis : 

Ann.  ii.  31:  iuravitquo  Tiberius  petiturum  so  vitam  quamvis 
nocenti,  nisi  voluntariam  mortem  proper avisset. 

This  refers  to  the  case  of  a  defendant  who  cut  matters  short  by 
suicide :  ' '  and  Tiberius  swore  that  he  W'Ould  have  petitioned  for 
his  pardon,  however  guilty  he  was,  had  he  not  committed  suicide 
in  haste."  So  Amn.  i.  33,  ii.  73,  iv.  18,  and  perhaps  xv,  24.  Cf. 
also  Ann.  iii.  32. 

In  indirect  questions,  the  apodosis  once  is  represented  by  the 
second  periphrastic;"''  in  a  second  case  the  conventional  active 
form  appears : 

Hist.  iii.  59:  patuit,  quantum  discriminis  adeundum  foret,  ni 
Vitellium  retro  fortuna  vertisset. 

Ann.  iii.  53:  quod  si  mecum  ante  ....  aediles  consili'"^i  I'^h, as- 
sent, nescio  an  suasurus  fuerim  omittere  potius  praevalida  .... 
vitia  quam  hoc  adsequi,  ut  .  .  .  . 


03  So  in  indirect   discourse,  perhaps  An7i.  xi.   36    (pereundum  fuisse), 
and  certainly  Livy,  xxvii.  25.  5  {recipiendum  fuisse). 
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Rather  unique  is  the  use  of  the  simple  imperfect  subjunctive 
in  a  result  clause  as  the  apodosis  of  a  contrary  to  fact  condition : 

Hist.  iii.  63:  Taiita  torpedo  invaserat  animum,  ut,  si  principem 
eum  fuisse  ceteri  non  meminisscnt,  ipse  obliviscercturfi* 


REGISTER  OF  CASES  CONSIDERED 

For  convenience   of  reference,   a   number   is   appended   in   each   case, 
showing  under  which  head  the  example  is  discussed: 
I.  Standard  Forms. 
II.  Subjunctive  Condition  with  Indicative  in  Main  Clause. 

1.  Iterative  Use. 

2.  Modality  of  Indicative  in  Apodosis. 

3.  Substitution. 

4.  Concessive  iSi-Clause. 

5.  Parenthetic  ^St-Clause. 

6.  Subjunctive  "Object"  Clause. 

7.  Anacoluthon. 

8.  Overstatement. 

9.  Inconcinnity. 

III.  Incomplete. 

1.  Qmd  si  in  a  fortiori  Expressions. 

2.  Noun  replaces  the  Infinitive  of  Indirect  Discourse. 

3.  Noun  replaces  other  Subordinate  Clause. 

4.  Condition  attached  to  Adjective  or  Participle. 

5.  Miscellaneous. 

IV.  In  Dependent  Eolation. 

As  noted  in  the  body  of  the  paper,  most  of  the  cases  in  dependent 
relation  (IV)  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  discussion,  making  it  not  worth 
while  to  mention  them  there.  All  such  are  listed  here,  with  the  appro- 
priate number.  As  for  the  rest,  it  should  be  noted  that  not  every  case  is 
definitely  assigned  to  the  heading  under  which  it  is  discussed;  hence  this 
Eegister  should  be  used  as  an  index  only. 

Present  Subjunctive 
Agr. 

12;   II.  1  31;  II.  1 

13;   II.  1  42;  II.  1 

1.'5;  II.  5  44;  II.  5 

24;  II.  5  46;  I 

9*  Cf.  tlie  curious  combination  in  Livy,  xxii.  40.  9:  .  .  .  .  ut  vix  decern 
dierum  ....  frumentum  superesset  Hispanorumque  ob  inopiam  transitio 
parata  fucrit,  si  mntiiritas  tomporum  expectata  foret. 
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Annals 


Annals 

i.  29  (videat,  audiat);  IV 

i.  29   (paveant);   II.   1 

i.  45;  III.  4 

i.  48;  IV 

ii.  2;  IV 

ii.  5;  IV 

ii.   12;   II.  3 

ii.  14  (adsit);  IV 

ii.  14   (cupiant) ;  II.  3 

ii.  36;  III.  1 

ii.   77    (ter);  IV 

iii.  33;  II.  1 

iii.  34   (excedat) ;  II.  1  and  II.  6 

iii.  34   (oblitterentur) ;  HI.  1 

iii.  34    (conducat);  IV 

iii.  47;   II.   1 

iii.  54  (sanciat,  indicat) ;  II.  9 

iii.  54   (velis) ;  I 

iii.  54   (respicias) ;  II.  5 

iii.  58;  IV 

iv.  2  (Us) ;  IV 

iv.  4;   II.  1 

iv.   17;   IV 


iv. 

34; 

II.  1 

iv. 

38; 

IV 

iv. 

40; 

III.  1 

iv. 

43; 

II.   3 

iv. 

51; 

III.  3 

vi. 

6;   II.  2 

vi. 

11; 

II.  1 

vi. 

22 

(bis) ;  IT.  1 

xi. 

6;  IV> 

xi. 

16; 

IV 

xi. 

23; 

IV 

xi. 

24; 

II.  5 

xii. 

10 

IV 

xii. 

41; 

IV 

xiii 

.  31 

;  II.  5 

xiv 

.   14 

;  II.  1 

xiv 

.  20 

;  II.  5 

xiv 

.  44 

(bis)  ; 

II. 

xiv 

.  56 

;  I 

xiv 

.  61 

(his) • 

IV 

XV. 

1; 

II.  3 

XV. 

21; 

II.  9 

xvi 

.  22 

;   IV 

Dial. 


9   (bis);  II.  1 
10;   II.  1 
12;  II.  5 
16;  I  and  II.  5 
18;  II.  5 


20;   III.  1 

26  (eligenda  sit) ;  I 

26   (comparetur) ;   IV 

27;  II.  9 

39;  II.  1 


Ger. 


2;   II.   1 

7;   II.  1 

10;   II.  1 

13;   II.  1   and  II.  6 

14;   II.   1 


17;   II.   1 

35;  II.   1  and  II.  5 

37;  II.  3 

40;  II.  5. 

45:   II.  1 


'  By  emendation. 
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Hist. 


i.  1;  II.  3 

i.  16;  II.  1 

i.  21;  IV 

i.  32   (bis)  ;  IV 

i.  33   (bis);  IV^ 

i.  56;  IV 

i.  83   (bis)  ;  II.  1 

i.  84;  II.  9 

ii.  28;  IV 

ii.  32;  IV 

ii.  75;   IV 

iii.  2  (velint) ;  II.  3 
iii.  2  (putetur)  ;  II.  5 
iii.  19   (opperiantur) ;  IV 
iii.  19   (ducantur) ;  III.  4 
iii.  20;  II.  4 
iii.  24;  IV 
iii.  36;  II.  1 

iii.  38;  II.  4 


iii.  53;  IV 

iii.  66;  II.  5,  note 

iii.  70;  IV 

iii.  84;  IV 

iii.  86;  II.  1 

iv.  7;  IV^ 

iv.  17;  III.  1 

iv.  20;  IV 

iv.  42   (bis);  III.  1 

iv.  55;  IV 

iv.  64;  II.  1 

iv.  75;  II.  3  and  IV 

iv.  76;  II.  3 

iv.  81 ;  II.  3  and  IV 

V.  6;  II.  1 

V.  24;   IV 

V.  25   (vocent,  sit);  II.  3 

V.  25   (incipiant,  fateantur) ;  IV 


Perfect  Subjunctive 


Annals 


i.  17;  II.  1 

i.  58;  III.  3 

ii.  73  (bis);  IV 

iii.  54   (transcenderis) ;  II.  1. 


6;  II.  1 
23;  II.  4 


21;  II.  1 


ii.  76;  IV 
iv.  17;  III.  5 

2  vel  si  with  necesse  sit. 
^  etiam  si  by  emendation. 
*  etiam  si. 


iii.  54  (subvenerint)  ;  II.  9 
xiii.  20;  II.  1 
xiv.  3;  IV 


Dial. 


25;   IV 

32   (audierint) ;  IV 


6er. 


23;  II.  9 


Hist. 


v.  25;   II.  3 
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Imperfect  Subjunctive 


Agr. 


2 

;   I 

19;  11.  1 

23;  II.  8 

24;  II.  6 

i. 

6; 

III.  5 

i. 

11; 

II.  6 

i. 

13; 

III.  4 

i. 

17; 

IV 

i. 

19; 

IV 

i. 

28; 

IV 

i. 

35 

(vellet);  II.  3 

i. 

35 

(regrederetur) ; 

III.  2 

i. 

36 

(omitteretur) ; 

III.  4 

i. 

36 

(armarentur); 

IV 

i. 

42; 

II.  4 

i. 

48 

II.  6 

i. 

59; 

IV 

i. 

67; 

IT.  3 

i. 

78; 

IV 

i. 

81; 

IV 

ii. 

4; 

II.  2 

ii. 

26 

(his);  IV. 

ii. 

30 

;  II.  5 

ii. 

33 

(crederent) ;  II 

.  1 

ii. 

33 

(labaret);  IV 

ii. 

35 

I 

ii. 

37 

IV 

ii. 

38 

IV 

ii. 

42 

(veniret) ;  III. 

2 

ii. 

42 

(crederetur) ;  III.  3 

ii. 

52 

II.  5 

ii. 

57 

II.  1 

ii. 

63 

(maneret,  conduceret) ;  IV 

ii. 

63 

(insolescerent) 

;  III.  4 

ii. 

64 

III.  3 

ii. 

65 

IV 

ii. 

70 

(bis)  ;  IV 

ii. 

71 

I 

ii. 

76 

IV 

ii. 

80 

III.  4 

ii. 

83 

IV 

35;   III.  3 
39;   IV 
40;   IV 


Annals 


11. 

iii. 
iii. 
iii. 
iii. 
iii. 
iii. 
iii. 
iii. 
iii. 
iii. 
iii. 
iii. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 

V. 

vi. 


III.  2 
II.   6 
IV 
IV 
13   (bis);  II.  2 

III.  2 

II.  1 

IV 

II.  5 

II.  1 
IV 

III.  4 
II.  1 

5;   IV 

6   (eximeretur) ;  II.  5 
6   (disceptaret) ;  II.  1 
19;  II.   1 
28;  IV 
32;   II.   1 
39;   IV 

46   (mitterent) ;  II.  1 
46   (temptarentur) ;  IV 
46   (indiceretur) ;  II.  3 
49;  II.  6 
60  (bis) ;  II.  1 
69;   III.  3 
11;   II.   1 
1;   II.  1 
2;   IV 
23;   IV 
26;   IV 

30   (incideret);  II.     1. 
30   (pateretur);  III.  4 
34;   IV 
46;  IV 
12;   III.  5 
16:   II.  3 
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xi.  22;  II.  1 

xi.  23   (foret);  IV 

xi.  23   (oreretur) ;  III.  1. 

xi.  26;   IV 

xi.  28   (verterentur) ;  III.  3 

xi.  28   (audiretur) ;  II.  6 

xi.  36;  IV 

xi.  37;  III.  3 

xii.  2  (bis);  IV 

xii.  5;  IV 

xii.  7   (cunetaretur);   IV 

xii.  7   (expediret) ;  II.  1 

xii.  20;  III.  2 

xii.  28;  II.  6 

xii.  29;  III.  2 

xii.  32;  II.  1 

xii.  35   (bis);  II  1. 

xii.  37;  I 

xii.  42    (bis)  ;  IV 

xii.  65   (bis)  ;  IV 

xiii.  2;  IV 

xiii.  6;  IV 

xiii.  12 

xiii.  20 

xiii.  21 

xiii.  23 

xiii.  25 

xiii.  27 


IV 

III.  2 

I 

II.   1 

II.  1 

IV 

xiii.  37   (ducerentur) ;  II.  1 
xiii.  37   (perstaretiir) ;   II.  3 
xiii.  37   (sequeretur)  ;  IV 
xiii.  38;  IV 
xiii.  39;   II.  2 
xiii.  40   (prohiberet) ;  IV 
xiii.  40   (posset);  II.  6 
xiii.  41   (bis)  ;  11.  3 


xni. 
xiii. 
xiii. 
xiii. 
xiii. 
xiii. 
xiii. 
xiii. 
xiv. 
xiv. 
xiv. 
xiv. 
xiv. 
xiv. 
xiv. 
xiv. 
xiv. 
xiv. 
xiv. 
xiv. 

XV. 
XV. 
XV. 
XV. 
XV. 
XV. 
XV. 
XV. 
XV. 
XV. 
XV. 
XV. 
XV. 

xvi. 
xvi. 
xvi. 


46   (potirentur) ;  IV 

46   (attineretur) ;  II.  1 

49   (crederet);  I 

49   (transmitterentur) ;  IV 

50;  III.  2 

54   (bis) ;  III.  2 

56;  III.  2 

57;  II.  1 

1;  IV^ 

3;   II.  2 

6;  II.  6 

7  (quater)  ;  TV" 


IV^ 
II.  5 
IV 

II.  5 
IV 
IV. 

III.  4 
IV 


6;  II.  6 

12;  IV 

13   (eliceret);  II.  6 

13   (ingrueret) ;  II.  3 

24;   IV 

36;   III.  3 

42;  II.  4 

45;  II.  1 

51;  III.  3 

52;  III.  2 

59   (bis);  IV 

62;  IV 

65   (bis);  IV 

11;  IV 

16;  I 

25;  II.  3 


1;  I 

2;  III.  4 

19  (eximeret) ;  II.  1  and  II.  6 


Dial. 


19   (videretur,  insoreret);  II.  1 
36;  II.  1 
41;  I 


'  Text  of  apodosis  conjectural. 

"  Sentence  structure  incomplete  for  praeveniretur. 

'  Reading  uncertain. 
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Hist. 


i.   13;   IV 

iii.  52    (adirentur) ;  II.  6 

i.  15   (adoptarem) ; 

II.  4 

iii.  52   (potiretur) ;  IV 

i.  15   (esses);  II.  7 

iii.  54;  III.  4 

i.  16;  II.  3 

iii.  55;  II.  3. 

i.  22;   III.  2 

iii.  56;  III.  4 

i.  28;  III.  3 

iii.  60;  III.  4 

i.  31;  II.  6 

iii.  69;  III.  2 

i.  41;   IV 

iii.  72;   II.  5 

i.  49;  II.  1 

iii.  77;   IV 

i.  54;  IV 

iv.   1;   II.   1 

i.  61;  IV 

iv.  4;   I,  note 

i.  65;  III.  3 

iv.  6;   II.  2 

i.  75;  III.  2 

iv.  7;   IV 

ii.  1   (ter);  IV 

iv.  8;   III.  3 

ii.  5   (posceret) ;  II 

1 

iv.   18;   IV 

ii.  5   (abesset,  miscerentur) ;  II.  c 

iv.  20;   IV 

ii.  18   (Ms);   IV 

iv.  42;   III.  3 

ii.  28   (f  orent) ;  III. 

4 

iv.   44;    II.  4 

ii.  28   (verteretur) ; 

IV 

iv.  49  (Ms)  ;  II.  6 

ii.  44    (Ms)  ;  IV 

iv.  56;   IV 

ii.  47;   III.  2 

iv.  59;   III.  2 

ii.  62;   I 

iv.  61;   III.  4 

ii.  76;  I 

iv.  69;  II.  3 

ii.  77;  I 

iv.  72;   III.  3 

ii.  83   (Ms);  IV« 

iv.  75;   IV 

ii.  87;  III.  4 

iv.  81;   IV 

ii.  91;  II.  1 

iv.  83;  III.  2 

ii.  95;  IV 

iv.  85;   II.  2 

iii.  7;  II.  6 

V.   11   (pellerentur) ;  II.  3 

iii.  26;  II.  2 

V.  11   (coneiderent);  IV 

iii.  30;   II.  6 

V.   13;   III.  3 

iii.  34;   III.  3 

V.   18;   III.  2 

iii.  41;   II.  4 

V.  26;   II.   2 

4;    II.   7 
13;   II.   7 
16;   I 
26;   I 


Pluperfect  Subjunctive 
Agr. 


31;    II.   3 

34;    I 

37   (opposuisset,  disiecisset) ;  II.  7 

37   (iussisset);  I 


Eeading  peterentur  at  end  of  chapter. 
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i.  23   (pernotuisset)  ;  II.  3 

i.  23   (interiecisset) ;  II.  7 

i.  33;  IV 

i.  35;  11.  7 

i.  38;  IV 

i.  39;  I 

i.  47;  IV 

i.  63;  11.  7 

i.  6.5;  II.  7 

i.  69;  II.  3 

i.  72;  II.  6 

i.  79;  IV 

ii.  10;  II.  7 

ii.  13;  III.  2 

ii.  17;  II.  7 

ii.  22;   II.  7  and  III.  3 

ii.  31;  IV 

ii.  39;   I 

ii.  45;  II.  7 

ii.  46;  II.  7 

ii.  50;  IV 

ii.  70;  IV 

ii.  73;  IV 

ii.  85   (interessent) ;  III.  3 

ii.  85   (exuissent) ;   IV 

iii.  14   (evasisset) ;  IV 
iii.  14   (protectae  repositaeque 
forent);  II.  7 

iii.  16;  II.  7 

iii.  28;  II.  7 

iii.  49;   IV 

iii.  50;  II.  1 

iii.  53;  IV 

iii.  58;  IV 

iii.  69;  IV 

iv.  9;  II.  8 

iv.  13;  I 

iv.  15   (bis);  IV 

iv.  18;  IV 

iv.  24;  IV 

iv.  29;  III.  2 

iv.  30  (privavisset) ;  III.  5 

iv.  30   (conquestus  esset)  ;  II  7 

iv.  40;  IV 

iv.  54;   TT.  6 


IV. 

iv. 

iv. 

iv. 

vi. 

vi. 

vi. 

vi. 

vi. 

vi. 

xi. 

xi. 

xi. 

xi. 

xi. 

xi. 

xii. 

xii. 

xii. 

xii. 

xii. 

xii. 

xii. 

xii. 

xii. 

xii. 

xii. 

xiii. 

xiii. 

xiii. 

xiii. 

xiii. 

xiii. 

xiii. 

xiii. 

xiv. 

xiv. 

xiv. 

xiv. 

xiv. 

xiv. 

xiv. 

xiv. 

XV. 


56;   II.  6 
60;   III.  2 
64;  II.  7 
71;  II.  3 
73;  III.  4 
3;  II.  7 
4;  IV 
9;  II.  7 
17;  III.  3 
36;  II.  7 
43;  II.  8 
10    (bis)  ;  II.  7 
16;  II.  2 
19;  IV 
28;   IV 
34;   II.  7 
37;  II.  8 

12;  III.  2 

16;  I 

37;  I 

38;  I 

39;  II.  7 

40;   IV 

42;   I 

45;  IV 

53;   IV 

.54;   I 

66;  IV 

,  2;   II.  7 
5;   II.  7 

,  8;  IV 

,  18;  III.  2 

.  32;  IV 

.  40   (bis);  IV 

.  49;  I 
53 ;  II.  6  and  III.  2 
8;  IV 


IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 
III.  2 


8;   II.  7 
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XV. 

10; 

II. 

3 

XV. 

25; 

IV 

XV. 

35; 

IV 

XV. 

37; 

II. 

7 

XV. 

50; 

II. 

7 

XV. 

55; 

II. 

7 

XV. 

58; 

II. 

6 

XV.  60;   IV 

xvi.  6;   in.  3 

xvi.  14   (impetravisset) ;  IV 

xvi.  14   (extitisset);  II.  7 

xvi.  24;   IV 

xvi.  28;   IV 

xvi.  32;   II.   7 


3;  II.  4 
4;  I 

10   (Ms)  ;  I 
17;  II.  2 


Dial 


26;   IV 
28;   IV 
41    (bis);  I 
42;  I,  note 


Hist. 


i.  26;  IV 

i.  37;   I 

i.  49;   II.  7 

i.  52   (bis);  III.  4 

i.  64;   II.  7 

i.  89;  II.  3 

ii.  14;   I 

ii.  16;   III.  4 

ii.  19;  III.  2 

ii.  26;  II.  3 

ii.  32;  IV 

ii.  44;   IV. 

ii.  56;  III.  3 

ii.  66;   I 

ii.  68;  II.  7 

iii.  9;   I,  and  II.  2 

iii.  15;  II.  7,  and  note 

iii.  23;  I 

iii.  27;  II.  8 

iii.  40;   I 

iii.  41;   III.  4 

iii.  46   (opposuisset) ;  II.  7 

iii.  46   (inrupissent) ;  IV. 

iii.  59;  IV 

iii.  60   (desperassent) ;  III.  4 

iii.  60   (quaesisset)  ;  IV 

iii.  63    (permisisset) ;  III.  2 


iii. 

63 

(meminissent) ;  IV 

iii. 

64 

IV 

iii. 

66 

I 

iii. 

71 

I 

iii. 

77 

I 

iii. 

80 

•  I 

iii. 

81 

(omisisset) ;  II.  7 

iii. 

81 

(intercessissent) ;  IV 

iii, 

84 

;   IV 

iv. 

13 

(deseivisset) ;  II.  7 

iv. 

13 

(inrupissent) ;  II.  2 

iv. 

15 

II.  4 

iv. 

17 

II.  2' 

iv. 

19 

II.  3 

iv. 

25 

II.  5 

iv. 

32 

IV. 

iv. 

34 

(instruxisset) ;  I 

iv. 

34 

(maturasset) ;  II.  3 

iv. 

36 

II.  7 

iv. 

39 

II.  7 

iv. 

52 

IV 

iv. 

54 

IV 

iv. 

68 

IV 

iv. 

69 

I 

iv. 

80 

IV 

V. 

18; 

I 

Included  by  Halm  in  cliai).  18. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  THE  PROSKENION 


JAMES  T.  ALLEX 


The  Hellenistic  proskenia  of  the  theaters  at  Athens  and  the 
Piraeus  had  ordinary  Doric  columns  ffig.  la).  At  Megalopolis 
and  Eretria  (III)  the  columns  were  round  with  lateral  cleat- 
like projections  (fig.  l/>).  At  Epidauros  there  were  attached 
semi-columns  of  the  Tonic  order  (fig.  Ic)  ;  at  Priene,  Oropos, 
Delos,  Assos^  Pleuron,  half-columns  set  against  rectangular 
pillars  (fig.  1,  d,  e). 


Pig.  1.     a.  Athens,     h.  Megalopolis,     c.  Epidauros.     d.  Assos.     e.  Delos. 

These  noticeable  differences  in  style  Puch.stein  {Die  griecli- 
ische  Biihne  (1901),  p.  17)  seized  upon  in  his  attempt  to  dis- 
prove Dorpfeld's  chronology  of  the  Athenian  theater.  He 
argued  that  ordinary  columns  in  proskenia  antedated  posts  with 
attached  columns,  while  round  columns  with  lateral  moldings 
were  an  intermediate  form,  and  that  therefore  the  stone 
proskenion  at  Athens  Avas  erected  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C, 
not  at  the  close  of  the  Hellenistic  period  as  Dorpfeld  had  con- 
cluded. Instead  of  being  one  of  the  latest  proskenia,  it  was  one 
of  the  earliest. 
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This  theory  of  Puchstein,  which  for  twenty  years  cast  a 
shadow  of  doubt  upon  the  chronology  proposed  by  Dorpfeld, 
has  recently  been  flatly  rejected  by  von  Gerkan  as  one  which 
"an  der  Wirklichkeit  vorheigeht,  ja  die  Tiiftsachen  sogar  auf 
den  Kopf  stellt"  (Das- Theater  von  Priene  (1921),  p.  124). 
He  writes, 

Gerade  die  altesten  Baiiten  die  in  Beginn  des  III.  Jahrhunderts,  vielleicht 
teilweise  sogar  noch  in  das  IV.  Jahrhundert  hinaufgehen,  Priene,  Deles, 
Sikyon,  Assos  und  Pleuron,  haben  die  vollausgebildete  Pfeilerform  mit 
Falze  fiir  den  Pinakesverschluss,  von  den  spaten  Bauten  des  II.  Jahr- 
hunderts dagegen  Epidauros  Halbsaulen  mit  Fliigelansatzen,  Megalopolis 
und  Eretria  III  Eundsaulen  mit  Leisten,  und  Athen  und  Piraus  Vollsaulen. 
Sie  unterstiitzen  die  Annahme,  dass  die  Holztafeln  in  Fortfall  kamen.  Die 
Zwischenform  mit  Leisten  ist  als  Eeminiszenz  der  Pinakes  verstandlich, 
nicht  aber  als  Vorstufe  zum  normalen  Palzpfeiler;  die  Aufgaben,  die  es 
zu  losen  gait,  war  so  einfach,  dass  Vorstufen  gar  nicht  denkbar  siud. 

He  concludes  (p.  104)  that  the  Hellenistic  proskenia  at  Athens 
and  the  Piraeus  were  erected  after  the  change  of  proskenion  as 
background  to  proskenion  as  logeion,  a  change  which  he  believes 
took  place  at  Priene  a))out  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
B,  C,  and  i)reswnab]y  at  about  the  same  time  throughout  the 
Greek  world.^  Accordingly  the  columns  at  Athens  and  at  the 
Piraeus  were  not  designed  to  enclose  panels.     "Die  Vollsaulen 


1  Von  Gerkan 's  discussion  of  this  point  is  very  illuminating.  His 
arguments  in  support  of  his  contention  that  "das  Prosl-enion  diente  im 
Laufe  von  mindestens  anderthalb  Jahrlmnderten  als  alleiniger  Spiclhinter- 
grund  fiir  alle  Dramen"  (p.  125),  seem  to  me  to  be  a  convincing  answer 
to  Navarre's  vigorous  denial  that  the  proskenion  was  ever  "un  decor,  non 
une  scene,"  " une  conception,"  he  adds,  " contre  laquelle  je  n'ai  cesse 
durant  un  quart  de  Steele  de  protester  ati  nom  du  bon  sens,  et  qu'il  est 
devenu  de  plus  en  plus  difjfi-cile  d'admettre  depuis  quelques  annees,  en  par- 
tieulier  depuis  les  constatations  nouvelles  faites  a  Ephese  et  tout  recemment 
a  Delos."  He  continues:  " I)u  reste,  en  son  pays  meme^  M.  Dorpfeld  a 
cesse,  semble  t'il^  d'etre  prophete.  Of.  les  publications  de  Fensterbusch, 
Fiechter,  Petersen,  Friclcenhau^'i,  Marg.  Bieber.  Pour  tous  ces  savants,  le 
proskenion  est  une  scene"  (Revue  des  etudes  anciennes,  XXIV  (1922), 
p.  172). 

Von  Gerkan,  however,  as  a  result  of  his  study  of  the  theater  at  Priene 
as  w^ell  as  of  other  theaters,  stoutly  cliampions  Dorpfeld 's  interpretation, 
so  far  at  least  as  concerns  tlie  early  Hellenistic  period.  In  so  doing  he 
does  not  ignore  the  arguments  of  Fensterbusch,  Fiechter,  Petersen,  and 
the  rest,  but  answers  them,  one  by  one,  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  me 
conclusive.  Vallois,  however,  is  not  conviiiced  (Revue  des  etudes  grccqucs, 
XXXV  (1922),  p.  111.) 
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des   Proskenions   zwingen   nicht   zur   Annahme   von   Pinakes" 
(p.  104).    The  hyposkenion  had  supplanted  the  proskenion. 

This  conclusion,  which,  although  it  supports  Dorpf eld's 
chronology,  differs  in  several  important  particulars  from  his 
interpretation  of  the  colonnades  of  the  Piraeic  and  Athenian 
theaters,  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  both  at  Athens 
and  at  the  Piraeus  the  intercolumnar  spaces  are  unusually 
narrow.  Both  absolutely  and  in  proportion  to  the  width  and 
height  of  the  columns  they  seem  to  be  too  narrow  to  have  been 
intended  for  the  insertion  of  panels.     This  is  clearly  shown  in 


Fig. 


1.  Epidauros.     2.  Priene.     3.  Athens.     4.  Oropos. 


figure  2,  and  also  in  the  following  table,  in  which  I  have  set 
down  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  interaxial  distances  of  a 
number  of  proskenia,  the  width  and  height  of  the  columns,  the 
width  of  the  intercolumnar  spaces  and  the  proportion  of  the 
width  of  the  these  spaces  to  their  height. 

The  proportion  of  width  to  height  of  the  intercolumnar 
spaces  averages  1:1.6  for  the  five  of  these  proskenia  which  were 
manifestly  designed  for  panels,  and  the  average  proportion  of 
the  width  of  the  intercolumnar  spaces  to  the  width  of  the 
columns  is  4.1 : 1.  If  one  include  Megalopolis,  Epidauros,  Sicyon, 
and  Eretria  (TTT),  the  corresponding  averages  are  1:2  and 
3.3 : 1.  In  marked  contrast  with  these  the  averages  for  the 
theaters  at  Athens  and  the  Piraeus  are  1 : 3.46  and  1.77  : 1.  These 
striking   differences    certainly    seem   to    support    von    Gerkan's 
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contention  that  in  the  case  of  the  last  two  theaters  "die  Ent- 
stehungszeit  des  hellenistischen  Proskenions  wurde  in  eine  Zcit 
fallen,  ah  schon  auf  dem  Logeion  gespielt  wurde"  (p.  104). 


Theater 

Interaxial 
distance 

Width  of 
column 

Width  of 

inter-columnar 

space 

Height  of 
column 

Proportion  of 

width  to 

height  of 

inter-columnar 

space 

Athens 

Piraeus      

1.37m. 
1.39m. 

1.74m. 
1.35m. 
1.50m. 
1.62m. 
1.59m. 
1.80m. 

1.87m. 
1.47m. 
1.51m. 

.51m. 
.49m. 
.59m. 
.28m. 
.29m. 
.33m. 
.29m. 
.47m. 

.37m. 

.50m.* 

c.45m.t 

.866m. 
.90m. 
1 .  15m. 
1.07m. 
1.21m. 
1.29m. 
1.30m. 
1.33m. 

1.50m. 

.97m. 

1.06m. 

c.  3.06m. 
c.  3.06m. 
c.  2.76m. 
c.  2.00m. 
c.  2.50m. 

2.45m. 
c.  2.05m. 

2.75m.- 

3.00m. 

2.057m. 
c.  2.50m. 
c.  2.50m. 

1  :  c.  3.53 
1  :c.  3.4 

Epidauros 

Oropos 

1  :c.  2.4 
1  :  c.  1.9 

Delos 

1  :c.  2.07 

Assos  

1  :      1.9 

Pleuron 

1  :  c.  1.6 

Megalopolis  .. 
Priene 

1  :      2.07- 
1  :      2.25 
1  :      1.37 

Sicyon 

1  :c.  2.57 

Eretria  (III).. 

1  :  c.  2.36 

*  This  ignores  the  large  dowel  holes  which  I  do  not  understand.  Vou 
Gerkan  suggests  that  they  were  intended  to  receive  the  supports  of  an 
upper  story. 

t  Fiechter  gives  the  width  of  the  columns  as  .37  m.  This  would  give 
the  intercolumnar  space  a  width  of  1.14  m.  and  the  proportion  of  width 
to  height  of  this  space  would  be  1:2.2. 

So  impressed  am  T  by  these  considerations  that  I  desire  to 
withdraw  my  reconstruction  of  the  Athenian  theater  of  the  time 
of  Sophocles  {The  Greek  Theater  of  the  Fifth  Century,  B.C. 
(1919),  fio;.  31)  as  manifestly  incorrect.  A  substitute  therefor 
will  be  found  at  the  close  of  this  article  (fig.  4). 


II 

The  proskenion  was  in  use  certainly  as  early  as  300  b.  c. 
Moreover,  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  until  at  least  the 
second  century  B.  C.  it  served  primarily  as  background.  But 
the  origin  of  this  paneled  colonnade  still  remains  a  baffling 
problem. 
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The  t^vo  most  recent  theories,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  this  striictnre  are  found,  the  one  in  von 
Gerkan's  Das  Theater  von  Priene  (1921),  the  other  in  the 
appendix  to  the  second  edition  of  Flickinger's  The  Greek 
Theater  and  Its  Drama  (November,  1922).  Of  these  the  former 
may  conveniently  be  considered  first  and  deserves  to  be  stated 
at  considerable  length.  We  may  begin  -with  his  discussion  of  the 
Lycurgean  theater  (p.  126)  : 

"Das  lykurgisclie  Theater  in  Athen  ist  in  der  zweiten  Halfte  des  IV. 
Jahrhunderts  entstanden,  es  ist  also  im  besten  Falle  nur  wenige  Jalir- 
zehnte  alter  als  die  friihesten,  bereits  vollentwickelten  Proskenionbauten 
[Priene,  Delos,  etc.].  Deren  Entstehung  ist  daher  niclit  im  attischen 
Drama  oder  iiberhaupt  in  Athen  zu  suchen,  andererseits  aber  auch  nicht 
im  griechischen  Westen,  der  kein  Proskenion  kannte;  positiv  mochte  man 
am  liebsten  an  den  Peloponnes  denken,  nnd  zwar  vermutlich  in  einem 
Gebiet,  wo  die  Komodie  iiberwog. 

Der  lykurgisehe  Ban  bestand  bis  zur  Zeit  der  Einfiihring  einer 
erhohten  Biihne  fort.  Frickenhaus,  der  das  zeitliehe  Verlialtnis  richtig 
einschatzt,  meint,  die  Athener  hiitten  bewusst  die  iiblicdie  Erhohung  der 
Biihne  nieht  mitgemacht.  Es  ist  aber  vollig  undenkbar,  dass  gleich- 
zeitig  zwei  Typen  vom  Theater  nebeneinander  bestanden  hatten,  von 
denen  in  einem  in  der  Orchestra,  im  anderen  aber  die  gleiehen  Dramen 
auf  dem  Logeion  gespielt  wiirden;  wir  milssen  vielmehr  schliessen,  dass 
in  dekorativer  Hinsicht  das  hellenistiehe  Theater  und  das  lykurgisehe, 
an  welches  sich  noch  Magnesia  I,  Eretria  I,  und  vielleicht  Tyndaris 
schliessen,  einigermassen  gleichwertig  waren,  obwohl  sie  kein  vor- 
springendes  Proskenion  hatten.  Als  Triiger  der  Dekoration  diente  im 
Athen  und  Magnesia  der  freibleibende  Streifen  des  Fundaments  von  der 
Skenenvorderwand.  Doi-pt'eld  erganzt  in  beiden  Fallen  auf  ihm  eine 
Saulenstellung,  allein  icli  trage  auf  mehreren  Griinden  Bedenken,   diese 

Vorschlag  zuzustimmen Immerhin  ist  auch  fiir  diese  Anlagen  ein 

Wechsel  von  Rahmen  und  Delcorationsfeldern  in  der  Art  und  Grosse  der 
hellenistischen  Pinakes  anzunehnien,  das  ergibt  schon  die  zeitliehe 
ubereinstimmung. ' ' 

"Die  geringe  Hohenentwiekelung  des  Proskenions  liisst  sieh  durch 
die  haufigen  Komodienszenen  auf  dem  Hausdach  erklaren;  man  hatte 
keine  Veranlassung,  das  Zusammenspiel  mit  der  Strasse  unnotig  zu 
erschweren"   (p.  125). 

"Aber  Vorstufen  in  Holz  hat  es  nicht  gegeben.  Das  Proskenion  in 
Megalopolis  gehort  friihestens  dem  III.  Jahrhundert  an,  das  in  Pergamon 
gar  erst  dem  II.  Jahrhundert,  und  beide  sind  nur  Telle  ganz  am  Holz 
bestehendcr  Biihnengebaudc,  die  ausserhalb  der  Spielzeit  entfernt  werden 
mussten.   .  .   .   Nachdeni    die   griecliische   Baukunst    sich    schon   seit   Jahr- 
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hunderten  dem  Steinmaterial  zugewandt  hatte,  ist  es  nicht  melir 
angangig,  fiir  Anlagen  von  dauernder  Geltung  an  einer  Vorentwickelung 
in  Holzmaterial  festzuhalten "    (p.  124). 

The  suggestion  that  the  proskenion  was  of  Peloponnesian 
origin  seems  to  me  singularly  unconvincing,  especially  when 
coupled  with  the  denial  that  the  Athenian  theater  of  the  fourth 
and  third  centuries,  not  to  mention  the  fifth  century,  possessed 
this  feature.-  Yet,  according  to  von  Gerkan,  although  the 
theater  at  Athens  did  not  have  a  projecting  (vorspringendes) 
proskenion  until  the  second  century  (at  which  time,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  colonnade  was  erected  to  serve  not  as  a  proskenion,  but, 
to  use  Pollux'  term,  as  an  hyposkenion),  it  did  have  a  decorative 
background  similar  to  the  Hellenistic  proskenion,  but  placed  on 
the  forward  portion  of  the  broad  foundation  of  the  scene-build- 
ing. Thus  von  Gerkan  seems  to  me  to  take  away  with  one  hand 
and  to  restore,  or  at  least  partially  restore,  with  the  other. 

There  are,  howe\er,  two  very  serious  considerations  which 
seem  to  me  fatal  to  this  proposal.  In  the  first  place,  a  back- 
ground consisting  of  " Rahnien  und  Dekorationsfeldern  in  der 
Art  und  Grosse  der  Jiellenistischen  Pinakes"  erected  upon  the 
forward  portion  of  the  foundation  of  the  front  wall  of  the  scene- 
building  would  not  have  provided  adequately  for  prothyron- 
scenes.  Yet,  as  we  know,  these  scenes  were  common  in  Attic 
drama,  both  tragedy  and  comedy.  Such  scenes  appear  to 
demand  a  projecting  structure,  and  why  the  Lycurgean  theater 
may  not  have  had  a  proskenion  of  the  usual  type^  though  perhaps 
of  a  temporary  character,  I  still  fail  to  understand. 


2  In  a  letter  to  me,  dated  May  25,  ]922,  von  Gerkan  writes:  Bis  auf 
Weiteres  muss  ich  dabei  ileiben,  dass  das  Proskenion  nicht  attischen 
Ursprunges  ist,  da  es  dort  erst  im  II.  Jahrhundert  eingefiihrt  ist.  .  .  . 
Ich  glaube  ouch  nicht,  dfuss  das  attische  Drama  bereits  im  V.  Jahrhundert 
fiir  das  iibrigc  Drama  in  Griechenland  vorbildlich  war,  und  ebensowenig 
das  attische  Theatergebdude ;  beides  scheint  mir  vielmehr  cine  Sonderform 
der  griechischcn  dramatisehen  Kunst  zii  sein,  die  sich  in  Athen  zu  einer 
hohen  Bliite,  aber  in  anderer  Gestalt,  als  sonst,  entwickelte  und  erst  t?i 
friihheUenistischer  Zeit  mit  dem  Beginn  der  philologischen  Wissenschaft 
zu  allgemeineren  Bedeutung  lam.  Mittlerweile  hatte  sich  aber  der  Pro- 
slceniontyp  schon  iiberall  eingebiirgert,  ausser  in  Athen.  Das  h/kurgisehc 
Theater  ist  also  eine  Anlage,  die  speziell  den  attischen  Bedilrfnissen 
entsprach^  aber  wieweit  Schlusse  aus  seiner  Gestalt  fiir  sein  en  V  or  ganger 
zuldssig  sind,  ist  Tcaum  zu  entscheiden." 
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Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  great  circle  of  the  Lycurgean 
theater  was  of  the  same  size  as  the  Aeschylean  orchestra-terrace, 
and  that  the  dimensions  of  the  orchestra  (diam.  19.61  m.)  and 
front  portion  of  the  scene-building  of  the  theater  of  Lyeurgus 
Avere,  as  it  appears,  the  same  as  those  of  the  corresponding  parts 
of  the  fifth-century  theater,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  Greek 
Theater  of  the  Fifth  Century  B.  C.  (1919)  and  again  in  my 
article  on  The  Orchestra-Terrace  of  the  Aeschylean  Theater 
(1922),^  seems  to  require  a  structure  -of  this  sort. 

This  striking  correspondence  between  the  theaters  of  the  fifth 
century  and  fourth  century  I  interpret  in  the  following  way: 

(1)  The  Aeschylean  skene  was  erected  on  the  orchestra-terrace 
back   of  the   line   of   the   chord   which   connected   the   parodi. 

(2)  The  area  which  remained  after  the  erection  of  the  skene 
determined  the  size  of  the  orchestra  (diam.  19.61  m),  space 
being  allowed  for  a  gutter  and  passageway  (fig.  3).  (3)  Next, 
rooms  were  erected  at  the  sides  outside  the  circle  of  the  terrace 
and  were  connected  by  a  long  and  narrow  structure  which 
replaced  the  early  skene.  The  wall  at  the  rear  rested  on  the 
terrace  wall,  as  did  also  the  northern  inner  corners  of  the 
wings,  the  so-called  paraskenia.  (4)  Later,  perhaps  about 
440  B.  c,  though  the  date  is  quite  uncertain,  the  position  of  the 
theater  was  shifted  toward  the  north,  and  slightly  toward  the 
west,  and  an  enlarged  scene-building  was  erected  on  the  level  of 
the  early  terrace.  Tn  this  new  theater,  which  for  convenience 
we  may  call  the  Soplioclean  theater,  the  dimensions  of  the  great 
circle,  the  orchestra  and  front  portion  of  the  scene-building  of 
the  earlier  theater  were  retained.  (5)  The  Sophoclean  theater, 
as  also  the  Lycurgean,  had  a  long  and  narrow  structure  between 
the  so-called  paraskenia  in  the  position  originally  occupied  by 
the  skene  of  Aeschylus  (fig.  3).* 


3  3ee  also  Vallois,  Revue  des  etudes  grecques,  XXXV  C1922),  p  Hi., 
and  the  admirably  clear  statement  in  the  second  edition  of  Flickinger's 
The  Greek  Theater  and  Its  Drama  (1922),  pp.  339  ff. 

4  Indicated  by  the  lines  marked  AB,  A'B'.  The  structures  which  these 
lines  represent  are  of  course  hypothetical.  Their  position,  therefore,  is 
quite  uncertain. 
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This  last  point  seems  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  argument. 
For  if  it  be  granted  that  the  size  of  the  orchestra  was  primarily 
determined  by  the  position  and  size  of  the  Aeschylean  skene,  it 
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seems  to  follow  that  in  the  successive  remodelments  of  the 
theater,  in  which  the  orchestra-area  remained  unchanged,  a 
structure  corresponding  to  the  central  portion  of  the  skene  of 
Aeschylus  must  have  been  retained,  and  this  structure  I 
interpret  as  the  proskenion. 

This  brings  us  to  the  theory  recently  propounded  by  Flick- 
inger  (The  Greek  Theater  and  Its  Drama  (ed.  2,  1922,  pp. 
843  ff.).  Starting  with  Noack's  hypothesis  {^Kr]v^  rpa^iKt] 
(1915),  p.  5)  that  originally  there  was  only  one  parodos,  a  ramp 
leading  up  to  the  terrace  from  the  west,  he  assumes  (1)  that 
"when  scenic  accessories  such  as  an  altar  or  tomb  were  required 
in  a  certain  play,  they  were  located  on  the  terrace  with,  refer- 
ence to  the  line"  of  the  retaining  wall  of  the  parodos;  (2)  that 
later  "a  quasi-permanent  structure  was  erected  for  this  pur- 
pose just  outside  the  terrace  where  one  of  the  parascenia  after- 
ward stood";  (3)  that  a  second  structure  was  then  erected  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  terrace  in  the  place  afterward  occupied 
by  the  other  parascenium;  (4)  that  next  "these  two  buildings" 
were  connected  "with  a  low  wall  erected  along  a  chord  of  the 
terrace";  (5)  that  "when  a  third  doorway  was  desired,  perhaps 
thought  of  as  leading  into  a  more  pretentious  building  [at  the 
time  of  the  Orestean  trilogy,  458  B.C.?],  "the  connecting  wall 
between  the  parascenia  (to  use  the  later  term  for  them)  "  was 
enlarged  ' '  into  a  long,  oblong  chamber  with  a  central  door  in  its 
front  wall  and  its  rear  wall  forming  a  tangent  to  the  terrace ' ' ; 
(6)  that,  finally,  when  about  430  b.  c.  the  position  of  the  theater 
was  shifted  and  a  more  ample  scene-building  erected,  ' '  a  wooden 
colonnade  was  built  in  front  of  the  parascenia  and  the  inter- 
mediate portion  of  the  new  scene-building  along  a  line  corre- 
sponding to  the  old  chord,  thus  providing  a  proscenium. 

In  other  words,  if  I  interpret  the  author's  meaning  aright, 
the  proskenion  not  only  occupied  the  same  relative  position  as 
the  low  wall,  which  had  been  erected  along  a  chord  of  the  terrace 
between  the  structures  at  the  sides,  but  was  in  fact  this  low  wall 
converted  first  into  a  higher  wall  with  a  door  and  later  into  a 
colonnade.    If  this  interpretation  be  correct,  Flickinger's  theory, 
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SO  far  as  the  origin  of  the  proskenion  is  concerned,  seems  not  to 
differ  essentially  from  my  own.  The  differences  concern  the 
earlier  stages  in  the  development  of  the  scene-building  and  the 
date  when  the  arrangement  of  columns  (or  equivalent)  and 
panels  was  introduced.  In  matters  so  uncertain  far  be  it  from 
one  to  quarrel.  I  at  least  shall  be  content  if  the  hypothesis  be 
regarded  as  reasonable  that  the  proskenion  represents  the  central 
portion  of  the  Aeschylean  skene.^  The  precise  date  when  the 
colonnade-like  structure  w^as  introduced,  whether  in  460  or 
earlier,  or  in  430,  cannot  of  course  be  determined. 

My  conception  of  the  appearance  of  the  proskenion  in  the 
days  of  Sophocles  and  Lycurgus  is  shown  in  figure  4.  In  this 
drawing  no  attempt  is  made  to  reconstruct  the  upper  story,  the 
character  of  which  is  quite  uncertain.  The  supports  between 
the  panels  I  have  dra^vn  as  rectangular  pillars  with  attached 
half-columns,  as  in  the  theater  at  Priene.  Such  pillar-columns 
were  in  use  as  early  as  300  b.  c.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  they 
may  not  have  been  introduced  an  hundred,  or  even  an  hundred 
and  fifty  years  earlier?'^ 

Transmitted  April  SO,  19S3. 


•>  Tor  the  present,  perhaps  for  all  time,  this  must  remain  purely  an 
hypothesis.  In  a  letter,  dated  December  27,  1922,  von  Gerkan  warns 
against  attempting  to  restore  the  theater  at  Athens  until  its  remains 
shall  have  been  subjected  anew  to  a  searching  examination.  This 
important  work  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible. 

fi  May  not  the  original  columns  on  the  west  wall  of  the  Erechtheum 
have  been  of  this  sort,  as  they  are  known  to  have  been  in  later  times? 
On  this  point  L.  D.  Caskey  writes,  in  a  letter  dated  March  22,  1923: 
"It  is  certain  that  on  the  outer  face  the  columns  were  engaged  for  the 
lowest  three  courses  of  the  wall.  That  is,  there  was  a  solid  wall  three 
courses  high,  crowned  by  a  molding  and  decorated  on  the  inside  with 
short,  shallow  pilasters.  The  form  of  the  columns  above  this  parapet  is 
uncertain.     But  they  must  have  been  abnormal  in  order  to  accommodate 

the  wooden  grilles There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  evidence  on  the 

actual  building  to  show  how  the  original  columns  were  treated  above  the 
parapet.  But  the  portion  up  to  the  parapet,  which  is  certain,  seems  to 
afford  a  fifth-century  analogy  for  the  engaged  columns  of  the  theater." 
B.  H.  Hill  ("Notes  on  the  Erechtheum,"  American  Journal  of  Archae- 
ology, XIV  (1910),  p.  297,  fig.  3)  restored  the  colums  above  the  parapet 
as  engaged  columns  set  against  pilasters,  an  arrangement  closely  analogous 
to  the  rectangular  pillars  and  attached  columns  of  the  *  Hellenistic 
proskenia. 
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1^1 


THE  USE  OF  FOREM  IN  TACITUS 


BY 
HEEBERT  C.  NUTTING 


In  Ciceronian  Latin  the  question  of  the  use  of  forem  does  not 
bulk  large ;  but  in  the  "writings  of  Tacitus  there  is  a  very  different 
situation.  There,  even  counting  the  cases  where  the  imperfect 
subjunctive  combines  with  the  perfect  participle  to  form  the 
pluperfect  passive,  the  total  for  forem  exceeds  considerably  that 
of  essem  (118  and  97).^ 

Statistical  studies  in  the  usage  of  Tacitus  abound  in  surprises 
for  one  whose  ideas  have  been  formed  through  much  reading  of 
Cicero  and  Caesar.  With  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  latter 's 
frequent  ventum  esset,  pugnatum  esset,  and  the  like,  it  arrests 
the  attention  to  note  that  forem  and  essem  together  in  Tacitus 
total  only  215  cases,  in  seven  hundred  pages  of  Teubner  text. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  use  of  forem  still  awaits  a  compre- 
hensive study,  which,  to  be  definitive,  must  include  cases  of 
essem  also.  The  collection  of  this  material,  even  for  a  single 
author  like  Livy,  would  be  no  light  task ;  and,  with  reference  to 
a  comprehensive  investigation,  it  has  perhaps  served  as  a  deter- 
rent that  the  special  studies  thus  far  made  do  not  seem  to  point 
to  a  distinction  in  the  use  of  forem  and  essem  that  is  sharp 
enough  and  important  enough  to  reward  the  investigator  richly 
for  his  labor. 

The  manifest  relation  of  forem  to  fore  might  well  lead  one  to 
expect  a  distinct  field  of  meaning  for  forem,  as  contrasted  with 
essem. 


1  For  the  citations  of  essem,  the  Lexicon  of  Gerber  iind  Greef  has  been 
relied  upon.  The  number  of  cases  there  listed  is  102;  but  five  are  con- 
jectural emendations,  and  not  included  here:  Agr.  16,  Hist.  i.  29,  Ann.  ii. 
26,  xiv.  58,  XV.  28.     The  last  possibly  is  a  false  reference. 
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But  Schmalz-  points  out  truly  that,  from  Plautus  on,  cases 

can  everywhere  be  found  in  which  forem  has  no  future  outlook^ 

whatever,  e.g., 

Sallust,  Bel.  Cat.  14.  7:  sed  ex  aliis  rebus  magis  quam  quod  quoi- 
quam  id  compertum  foret  haee  fama  valuit. 

It  is  not  without  significance  in  this  connection  that  forem 
maj'  replace  essem  in  combination  with  the  future  participle : 

Livy,  XXX,  2,  5:  ...  .  quia  incertum  erat,  quo  missuri  classem 
Carthaginienses  foreni. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  passages  in 
which  forem  and  essem  stand  side  by  side,  apparently  without 
the  slightest  difference  of  meaning.  In  the  sentence  that  follows, 
both  have  future  outlook : 

Livy,  xxxi.  12.  4:  ....  ut  ...  .  scriberet  senatui  plaeere  .  .  .  .^ 
quae  inventa  pecunia  csset,  reponi;  si  quo  minus  inventum  foret, 
expleri.4 

It  thus  is  evident,  at  the  very  start,  that  a  study  of  the  uses 
of  forem  and  essem  is  not  likely  to  result  in  the  discovery  of  a 
clear  line  of  division  such  as  exists  in  the  use  of  fore  and  esse.^ 

Riemann"  attempts  something  in  the  way  of  a  historical  sur- 
vey, on  the  basis  of  his  own  incomplete  collection  of  occurrences 
of  forem  in  Livy,  supplemented  by  Constans'  report  on  Sallust, 
the  lists  in  Neue,'  and  anj'  other  scattered  material  available. 
His  general  conclusion  is:  "II  n'y  a  aucune  difference  de  sens 
entre  forem  et  essem,  et  I'emploi  de  forem  n'est  jamais  obliga- 
toire.  "^     In  line  with  this,  Schmalz  regards  the  apparent  inter- 


2  In  Miiller,  Handbuch  der  Mass.  Altertums-Wissenschaft,  II,  2^,  p.  317. 

a  The  phrase  'future  outlook'  is  here  used  in  the  widest  sense,  includ- 
ing the  type  found  in  purpose  clauses,  deliberative  questions,  and  the  like,, 
where  the  idea  of  futurity  enters,  but  where  the  rules  of  grammar  do  not 
call  for  the  periphrastic  conjugation. 

4  For  other  cases  in  which  forem  and  essem  are  thus  used  side  by  side 
without  apparent  difference  of  meaning,  see  Livj",  x.  45.  6,  xxxix.  47.  6, 
xliii.  7.  6,  and  perhaps  xliv.  26.  9. 

5  This  is  a  fact  not  reckoned  with  by  Kiihnast,  Die  Hauptpunkte  der 
Livianischen  Syntax,  p.  215. 

6  ^tv,des  sur  la  langue  et  la  grammaire  de  Tite-Live,  pp.  226  ff. 
~  Formerilehre,  112,  pp.  597  ff. 

8  Loc.  cit.,  p.  233. 
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change  of  forem  and  essem  in  Livy  and  later  writers  as  due  to 
the  desire  for  variety  of  expression.'' 

These  judgments  may  be  in  the  main  correct.  But  they  rest 
upon  very  incomplete  evidence;  and  there  is  such  diversity 
among  Roman  writers — even  those  of  the  same  period — that  it 
seems  worth  while  to  probe  more  deeply  into  this  matter. 

Lacking  a  full  historical  background,  a  study  of  the  use  of 
forem  in  Tacitus  is  naturally  based  upon  the  usage  of  8allust, 
whose  procedure  in  this  matter  stands  in  striking  contrast  with 
that  of  his  contemporaries,  Caesar  and  Cicero."  Not  a  single 
case  of  forem  is  cited  for  Caesar,  and  only  three  or  four  for 
Cicero ;  but  Sallust  has  over  fifty  occurrences  in  about  150  pages 
of  Teubner  text.^^ 

Even  the  most  cursory  inspection  of  the  material  found  in 
Sallust  leaves  a  strong  impression  that  the  use  of  forem  was 
recommended  to  him  by  the  association  of  that  form  with  fore. 
Note  the  following : 

Bell.  Cat.  28.  3 :  repeiite  gloiians  maria  moiitisque  polliceri  coepit 
et  miuari  interdiim  ferro,  ni  sibi  obuoxia  foret. 

Bell.  Cat.  26.  1:  sperans,  si  designatus  foret,  facile  se  ex  voluu- 
tate  Antonio  usurum. 

Bell.  Iiig.  11.  3 :  dextra  Adherbalem  adsedit,  ne  mediiis  ex 
tribus  ....  luguvtha  foret. 

Bell.  lug.  47.  2:  imperavit  ....  alia,  quae  bello  usui  forent, 
comportare,  ratus  .  .  .  frequentiam  negotiatorum  ....  iam  paratis 
rebus  munimento  fore.^- 

Bell.  lug.  14.  4:  neque  milii  in  manu  fuit,  lugurtlia  qualis  foret. 

Bell.  Cat.  51.  6:  quid  se  dignum  foret,  ....  quaerebant. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  it  surely  is  not  by 
accident  that  Sallust  uses  forem  fifteen  times  in  purpose  clauses, 
and  only  once  in  a  result  clause  {Bell.  lug.  75.  7). 


0  Loc.  eit. 

30  Eeisig,  Vorle.mngen  liter  latein.  Spraclncissenschaft,  III,  §  514,  gives 
a  very  wrong  impression  at  this  point.  Sallust,  very  clearly,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  re^aval  of  the  use  of  forem,  which  was  taken  up  with 
enthusiasm  by  Livy,  and,  in  lesser  degree,  by  the  Augustan  poets. 

11  Unfortunately  the  cases  of  essem  in  Sallust  are  not  listed.  But  that 
the  use  of  forem  is  very  liberal  seems  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  as  above 
noted,  Tacitus  uses  forem  more  frequently  than  he  does  essem,  yet  he  has 
but  118  cases  in  about  seven  hundred  pages  of  text. 

12  Note  the  balance  of  forem  and  fore  in  this  sentence;  and  cf.  Bell. 
lug.  93.  5:  quae  mox  usui  fore  ducebat. 
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A  second  point  of  interest  is  that  the  number  of  cases  of 
forem  in  Sallust  is  swelled  by  the  frequent  use  of  a  favorite 
mannerism.    Compare  the  following: 

Bell.  lug.  27.  5:  quae  bello  usui  forent. 

Bell.  lug.  36.  1 :  quae  militibus  usui  forent. 

Bell.  lug.  37.  4:  quae  incepto  usui  forent. 

Bell.  lug.  47.  2:  quod  bello  usui  foret. 

Bell.  lug.  54.  6:  quae   usui  forent. 

Bell.  lug.  91.  1:  quae  mox  usui  forent. 

Bell.  Cat.  32.  1:  quae  bello  usui  forent. 

Bell.  Cat.  39.  6:  quod  modo  bello  usui  foret. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  single  mannerism — almost  a  single 
phrase — accounts  for  nearly  one-sixth  of  all  the  cases  of  forem 
in  Sallust. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  forem  as  a  mere  device  to  secure 
variety  of  expression  is  one  that  would  more  naturally  be  taken 
up  in  connection  with  the  writings  of  Tacitus  than  with  those  of 
Sallust ;  and  the  first  essay  there  teaches  the  wisdom  of  reserving 
judgment  until  all  the  evidence  is  in.    Compare  these  sentences : 

Ann.  xii.  45:  .  ...  abscedit,  ut  .  .  .  .  praesidem  Syriae  doceret, 
quo  in  statu  Armenia  foret. 

Ann.  XV.  25:  interrogatus  centurio  .  .  .  .,  quo  in  statu  Armenia 
esset,  ....  respondit. 

So  far  as  the  context  shows,  there  seems  not  the  slightest 
difference  to  be  detected  in  the  meaning  of  foret  and  esset  in 
these  passages;  and  the  interchange  might  well  appear  merely 
a  matter  of  variety  of  expression.  But  that  something  more  may 
be  involved  is  made  very  plain  by  the  appended  table,  in  which 
is  shown  the  distribution  of  forem  and  essem  in  the  writings  of 
Tacitus.  ^^,^i.^i      ^„,, 

Vial.        Agr.        Ger.        Hist.        xi-xii       xiii-xvi     Totals 
Forem  0  4  0  5]  62  1         118 

Essem  10  8  2  H  31  29  97 

It  will  be  noted  that  Tacitus  begins  with  a  sparing  use  of 
forem  in  the  Agricola;  in  the  Histories  it  leads  essem  three  to 
one ;  in  the  Annals,  up  to  the  end  of  Book  XII,  it  is  used  twice 
as  often  as  essem;  thereafter  it  is  completely  abandoned,  except 
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for  a  solitary  occurrence  in  xiii.  54.  This  break  is  all  the  more 
surprising,  because  Book  XII  has  more  cases  of  forem  (13)  than 
any  other  single  book  of  the  Annals. ^^ 

These  figures  shed  a  very  interesting  light  on  the  question  of 
the  choice  of  verb  form  in  the  two  sentences  just  quoted  above. 
The  second  {Ann.  xv.  25)  was  written  at  a  time  when  Tacitus 
had  given  up  altogether  the  use  of  forem;  hence  the  reading 
essem  is  no  evidence  of  a  desire  to  secure  variety  of  expression. 

Turning  again  to  Sallust,  the  compact  character  of  his  use  of 
forem  is  distinctly  noticeable.  In  fact,  40  of  the  51  occurrences 
of  the  form  fall  within  three  categories : 

1.  Conditional  sentences. 

2.  Purpose  clauses. 

3.  Indirect  questions. 

As  will  appear  below,  these  are  the  categories  in  which 
Tacitus,  too,  most  often  uses  forem;  but  the  influence  of  Sallust 
is  more  conclusively  established  by  a  closer  view. 

There  is  a  type  of  past  contrary  to  fact  conditional  sentence 
which  is  used  to  describe  a  situation  saved  by  the  entrance  of  a 
decisive  factor.  In  case  the  verb  is  passive,  in  such  sentences 
Sallust  shows  marked  preference  for  forem  in  place  of  es^iem.  e.g.. 

Bell.  Cat.  18.  8:  quod  iii  Catilina  maturasset  pro  curia  siguuni 
soeiis  dare,  eo  die  post  conditani  urbeiii  Romam  pessumum  faeinus 
patratum  foret. 


13  It  does  not  yet  appear  exac-tly  what  meaning  may  attach  to  the 
sudden  return,  in  the  last  books  of  the  Annals,  to  the  Ciceronian  practice 
of  the  Dialogus  in  the  matter  of  avoidance  of  the  use  of  forem. 

It  is  of  very  distinct  interest,  however,  that  at  the  end  of  Book  XII 
Tacitus  also  abandons  ni  in  favor  of  the  Ciceronian  nisi.  For  a  certain 
type  of  conditional  sentence  this  break  was  noted  in  a  previous  paper  in 
this  series  (VII,  p.  175,  footnote  7(3).  Reference  to  the  Lexicon  of  Gerber 
und  Greef  shows  that  the  observation  holds  for  all  kinds  of  conditional 
sentences,  the  sole  occurrence  of  ni  after  Book  XII  being  found  in  xiii.  56. 

The  fact  that  these  stylistic  peculiarities  begin  with  Book  XIII  is  the 
more  deserving  of  attention  in  view  of  the  results  of  a  study  by  C. 
Bretschneider,  Quo  ordinc  ediderit  Tacitus  sinc/ulas  Annalium  partes. 
Argentorati,  1905.  Bretschneider  assumes  that  Tacitus  brought  out  the 
Annals  in  installments;  and,  on  the  basis  of  subject  matter  arwl  the  use 
of  proper  names,  he  concludes  that  Book  XIII  began  a  new  fascicle.  This 
view  is  regarded  by  Remme  as  probably  correct  (Bursian,  Jahresbericht, 
167  (1914),  p.  224)' 
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This  locution  canprht  the  fancy  of  Tacitus,  and  it  became 
almost  a  mannerism  Avith  him ;  eleven  of  his  cases  of  foret  are 
found  in  this  type  of  conditional  sentence. 

Still  closer  inspection  reveals  an  even  more  interestiiig'  fact. 
By  reference  to  the  table  above,  it  v.ill  be  seen  that  Tacitus  began 
his  use  of  forem  with  four  cases  in  the  Agricola.  All  four  cases 
are  in  conditional  sentences;  and  the  first  three^^  are  of  the  type 
here  under  discussion.  Tt  is  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  by  what 
route  forem  drove  its  entering  wedge  into  the  writings  of  Tacitus. 

If  there  wpre  any  room  for  doubt  about  the  debt  to  Sallust,  it 
surel.y  must  be  dispelled  by  putting  side  by  side  the  following 
sentences : 

Sallust,  Bell.  luo.  21.  2:  Adherbal  cum  paueis  equitibus  Cirtam 
profugit;  et  ni  niultitudo  togatorum  fuisset,  quae  Numidas  in- 
sequentis  moenibus  prohibuit,  iino  die  inter  duos  reges  cneptum 
atque  patratum  bellum  foret. 

Tacitus,  Ann.  xii.  1(1:  ac  ni  pioeliuni  nox  diremisset,  coepta 
patrataque  expugnatio  eitnclem  intra  diem  foret. 

Tn  the  present  state  of  oiir  knowledge  of  the  subject,  it  seems 
most  feasible  to  treat  the  use  of  forem  by  Tacitus  according  to 
the  construction  in  which  it  is  found,  beginning  Avith  the  largest 
groups  Avhich,  as  above  noted,  are  the  same  for  Sallust  and 
Tacitus : 

Conditional  sentence 

Indirect  question 

Purpose  clause 

Quod,  quia,  etc. 

Other  relative  clauses 

Result  and  substantive  clause 

Cum  clause 

Conditional  clause  of  comparison   4-- 

Quamquam 

Miscellaneous 

Totals  118(117)      !)7     (o8) 

n  Agr.  Ifi,  2().  :57. 

i-' Agr.  1(5,  26,  37,  40;  Bist.  i.  40,  8!),  ii.  14,  28,  5(i,  iii.  41  {etiam  si), 
m,  77,  80,  iv.  32,  fjl,  v.  18;  Ann.  i.  33,  ii.  26,  35,  37,  39,  70,  iii.  8,  14,  16, 
49,  iv.  13,  15,  71,  vi.  2,  3,  xi.  10,  23,  xii.  16,  38. 

^'•>Hist.  i.  81,  ii.  33,  74,  88,  iii.  1,  12,  20,  .i4,  59,  iv.  35,  81,  86;  Ann.  i. 
81,  ii.  12,  30,  55,  iii.  1.  32  (cf.  ex  que,  ....  decent,  Pliny,  Ep.  i.  14.  2),  47 
{cur  perhaps  rel.\  71,  iv.  45,  v.  10,  xii.  20,  45,  xiii.  54. 


Forem 

Esse  in 

35^^^ 

18^'-'  (11) 

25^'"  (24) 

14^"  (10) 

231' 

l.-v^    (8) 

12^^ 

rv-''^   (8) 

7,0 

17^'"     (7) 

220 

9^''^    (4) 

321 

6^'     (5) 

n   4-- 

4^^^    (8) 

Y-^. 

8^'^     (8) 

6-^ 

.V*    (4) 
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Reference  to  the  footnotes  will  show  how  these  different  cate- 
gories are  represented  in  the  various  works  of  Tacitus. 

In  the  table,  the  first  column  in  each  case  presents  the  entire 
material.  But  it  will  be  recalled  that  forem  is  not  used  in  the 
Dkdogus,  and  only  once  after  the  twelfth  book  of  the  A7inals. 
To  secure  a  really  exact  comparison  of  the  use  of  forem  and 
essem  in  Tacitus,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  off  these  out- 
lying parts,  restricting  the  count  to  the  intervening  sections, 
where  the  two  forms  are  in  actual  competition.  The  result  of 
such  restriction  is  shown  by  the  figures  in  parentheses;  forem 
loses  but  a  single  case,  while  essem  drops  from  97  to  58. 

The  heaviest  cuts  are  in  the  large  categories  at  the  beginning 
of  the  table,  where  forem  now  leads  by  more  than  two  to  one.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  essem  holds  its  own  so  well  in  the 
smaller  and  scattering  categories  appears  to  look  toward  a 
general  interchangeability  of  forem  and  essem. 

Viewed  in  the  large,  Tacitus'  usage  apparently  bears  out 
Riemann's  judgment  that  forem  is  nowhere  a  required  substitute 

1-  Hist.  ii.  26  (perhaps  idea  of  fearing),  29,  iii.  5,  8,  iv.  8,  11,  22  (bis)  ; 
Ann.  i.  8,  18,  26,  51,  ii.  19,  35,  50,  iii.  56,  62,  iv.  16,  53,  vi.  11,  xii.  31,  40,  56. 

isHist.  i.  20,  ii.  21,  54,  100,  iv.  25,  41,  85;  Ann.  iii.  24,  iv.  4,  v.  5,  vi.  25, 
40  (with  lacuna). 

10  Hist.  ii.  86,  iii.  50,  52 ;  Ann.  i.  72,  v.  4,  xii.  62,  68. 

20  Hist.  iv.  71;  Ann.  xi.  28. 

21  Hist.  iii.  56,  66;  Ann.  iv.  56. 

■^2  Hist.  iii.  19,  iv.  63;  Ann.  xii.  38,  48. 

-3  Ann.  iii.  24. 

■:^iHist.  i.  70  (uMcicmque) ,  ii.  25  (uM,  temp.),  88  (uii,  temp.),  89  (ut, 
rel.);  Ann.  xii.  32  (quin),  39  (ut,  rel.). 

■^-  Dial.  3,  10,  41,  42;  Agr.  2;  Hist.  i.  15,  37,  ii.  76  (etiam  si),  77,  iv.  4; 
Ann.  ii.  71,  iv.  30,  xi.  16,  xii,  37,  42,  xiii.  23,  32,  xv.  62. 

2'!  Dial.  21,  22;  Agr.  2,  42;  Hist.  ii.  72,  iv.  50;  Ann.  ii.  40,  iii.  12,  53, 
xi.  31,  xii.  52,  69,  xiv.  7,  xv.  25. 

■^'  Agr.  18,  40;  Hist.  i.  38,  54,  ii.  6  (perhaps  idea  of  fearing);  Ann.  i. 
9,  77,  vi.  8,  xiii.  5,  9,  24,  xiv.  12,  xv.  31,  xvi.  19  (bis). 

2s  Hist.  i.  86;  Ann.  iii.  64,  xii.  46,  xiii.  41,  xv.  36,  xvi.  30. 

-9  Dial.  41;  Hist.  ii.  12;  Ann.  i.  25,  ii.  38,  iv.  70,  vi.  3,  8,  xi.  20,  xiii.  3, 
41,  44,  51,  xiv.  12,  xv.  42,  17,  52,  61. 

so  Dial.  16;  Ger.  46;  Hist.  v.  9;  Ann.  iv.  7,  xii.  33,  xiii.  8,  xiv.  7  (sc. 
ut),  XV.  27,  64. 

Si  Dial.  36;  Agr.  2,  21;  Hist.  iv.  11,  v.  26;  Ann.  iii.  40. 

32  Ger.  26;  Ann.  iii.  12,  iv.  19,  xiii.  47. 

33  Agr.  6;  Ann.  i.  3,  iv.  8. 

"i  Dial.  18  (^ltinam)•,  Hist.  i.  26  (ut,  rel.),  62  (ubi,  rel.);  Ann.  iii.  70 
(liovt.),  xii.  54   (postquom,  but  with  lacuna). 
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for  essem.  And  that  his  choice  between  these  words  was  prim- 
arily a  matter  of  style  would  seem  clear  from  the  following 
considerations : 

(1)  The  obvious  imitation  of  Sallust's  use  of  forem  in  a 
particular  kind  of  conditional  sentence  that  became  almost  a 
mannerism  with  Tacitus, 

(2)  The  fact  that  forem  is  suddenly  discarded  in  the  last 
books  of  the  Annah,  though  used  with  great  frequency  just 
before  the  break. 

(3)  The  use  of  forem  and  e.ssew  in  like  situations  without 
apparent  difference  of  meaning. 

(4)  The  practically  even  balance  between  forem  and  cssem  in 
a  wide  range  of  scattering  and  little  used  construction>s. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  matter.  For  surely  it 
is  by  no  accident  that,  when  the  two  forms  are  in  competition, 
forem  is  chosen  three  times  as  often  as  essem  for  use  in  purpose 
clauses,  and  only  one-half  as  often  as  essem  in  result  clauses.  It 
is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
subconsciously  perhaps,  Tacitus  was  influenced  by  the  ratio : 

forem  :  essem  : :  fore  :  esse^'" 

To  bring  this  to  a  more  concrete  basis,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
classify  the  cases  of  forem  and  essem  in  the  various  categories,  on 
the  basis  of  future  outlook. 

Examples  of  forem  without  future  outlook  are  frequent,  and 
easily  detected ;  e.g., 

Ann.  xii.  4n:   ....  abseedit,    ut  .  .  .  .  doceret,    quo    in    statu 
Armenia  foret. 

Fewer  are  the  cases  in  which  futurity  is  sharply  defined. 
Thus,  before  Vespasian  Avas  declared  emperor,  Tacitus  represents 
him  as  deliberating  whether  or  not  to  make  the  great  venture. 
One  of  his  apprehensions  is  expressed  in  the  following: 

Hist.  ii.  74:  quis  ille  dies  foret,  quo  sexaginta  aetatis  anuos  et 
duos  filios  iuvenes  bello  permitteret? 


35  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  strong  this  feeling  was  even  in  the 
time  of  Servius;  see  his  comment  on  Aen.  iii.  417. 
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In  expressions  of  a  dubitative  character  there  is  a  suggestion 
of  future  outlook,  though  not  so  clearly  marked ;  e.g., 

Hist.  ii.  33:  Postquam  pugnari  placitum,  interesse  pugnae  im- 
peratorem  an  seponi  melius  foret,  dubitavere. 

This  passage  refers  to  the  situation  just  before  the  battle  of 
Bedriacum,  when  the  question  was  raised  whether  or  not  Otho 
should  appear  in  person  on  the  field,  or  be  sent  away  to  a  safe 
distance.  Of  course,  an  ....  melius  foret  might  be  rendered 
either  "whether  it  was  better,"  or  "whether  it  would  he  better." 
But  there  certainly  is  a  possibility  of  future  outlook  in  the 
expression,  which  distinguishes  it  very  decisively  from  cases  like 
Ann.  xii.  45,  first  cited. 

For  this  reason,  all  examples  of  a  deliberative  type  are  classed 
with  the  clear  futures.  This  cannot  in  any  way  invalidate  the 
result;  for  the  same  principle  is  applied  to  both  forem  and 
essem.^*' 

It  is  not  desired  to  force  a  future  meaning  upon  instances  of 
either  word.  Hence  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  in  the  case  of 
the  combinations  futurvs  forem  and  futurus  essem,  the  future 
force  of  the  expression  may  lie  in  the  participle.  The  more 
frequent  combinations  with  the  gerundive  can  mostly  be  analyzed 
in  the  same  wav.^'    On  this  basis,  the  material  divides  as  follows : 


Future 

outlook 

No  future 

outlook 

Forern, 

Essem 

Forem 

Essem 

Conditional  sentence                          9 

0 

26 

11 

Indirect  question                                9 

0 

15 

10 

Purpose  clause                                  28 

8 

0 

0 

Quod,  quia,  etc.                                   1 

0 

11 

3 

Other  relative  clauses                       2 

0 

5 

7 

Eesult  and  substantive  clause          2 

2 

0 

2 

Cum  clause                                          0 

0 

3 

5 

Conditional  clause  of  comparison     1 

0 

3 

3 

Quamquam                                           0 

0 

1 

3 

Miscellaneous                                       2 

2 

4 

2 

Totals                                      49 

12 

68 

46 

36  Herein  lies  one  of  the  advantages  of  considering  forem  and  essem 
together. 

3T  This  procedure  may  seem  prosaic;  but  is  somewhat  safer  than  that 
of  the  earlier  attempts  that  stress  so  heavily  the  subjective  element;  e.g., 
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It  thus  appears  that,  where  forem  and  essem  are  in  com- 
jietition,  the  former  is  chosen  four  to  one  in  eases  where  the  out- 
look is  future,  with  a  fall  to  less  than  sixty  per  cent  where  there 
is  no  such  outlook. 

Granting,  then,  that  the  use  of  forem  by  Tacitus  is  largely  a 
matter  of  style,  and  that  its  employment  is  nowhere  a  necessity, 
still  it  is  clear  that  in  its  use  he  was  consciously  or  unconsciously 
influenced  by  its  greater  suitability  to  suggest  a  future  relation 
because  of  its  association  with  fore. 

Quite  often  when  'doublets'  exist,  each  appropriates  for  itself 
a  special  field  of  meaning,  just  as  ultimately  took  place  in  the 
case  of  helium  and  chiellum.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  forem 
did  not  make  a  permanent  place  for  itself ;  for  the  futurum  in 
praeterito  relation  sometimes  requires  just  the  shade  that  forem 
could  supply. 

Of  course,  the  future  participle  yviih  esset  often  expresses  the 
relation  exactly ;  and  the  vagueness  of  esset  itself  in  certain  sub- 
ordinate relations  may  be  satisfactorily  cleared  up  by  the  form 
of  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  as  when  si ....  esset  serves  as  protasis 
to  a  future  infinitive  in  indirect  discourse. 

Had  other  verbs  besides  sum  been  provided  with  a  convenient 
'doublet'  for  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  it  is  likely  that  the  extra 
form  would  have  been  put  to  specific  use.  There  are  passages  in 
which  it  is  very  much  needed — passages  for  which  the  future 
periphrastic  is  not  exact,  and  in  which  the  structure  of  the  rest 
of  the  sentence  does  not  clearly  indicate  the  future  outlook  of 
the  imperfect  subjunctive;  e.g., 

Caesar,  B.  C.  iii.  51:  Sulla  a  Caesare  praesidio  castris  relictus 
....  hoc  fuit  contentus  neque  proelio  decertare  voluit,  quae  res 
tamen  fortasso  aliquem  recipcrct  casum,  ne  imperatoris  sibi  partes 
sunipsisse  vkleretur. 

In   this   })assage   it   is   only   the   general   context,    and   not   the 
structure  of  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  that  makes  clear  the  mean- 


Kiihnast  (loc.  cit.),  and  Ulilig,  Die  conseeutio  temp,  im  indirecten  Fragesatz 
bei  Tacitus,  Prog.  Schneeherg  (1891),  p.  53.  (Ilhlig's  earlier  Program, 
Schnecherg,  89,  unfortunately  could  not  be  found.) 
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ing:  "a  course,  however,  which  perhaps  would  hring  on  some 
disaster. '  '^^     Cf .  also  the  following : 

Pliny,  Ep.  vi.  16.  12:  Ibi,  quamquam  noudum  periculo  appiopiu- 
quante,  conspicuo  tamen,  et  cum  cresceret,  proximo,  sarcinas  con- 
tulerat  (Pomponiamis)  in  naves.ss 

Standing  alone,  as  it  did,  it  is  perhaps  no  wonder  that  forem 
made  no  definite  and  permanent  place  for  itself  in  Latin. 


38  Contrast  the  aptness  of  forct  in  Pliny,  Ep.  iv.  13.  10:  Haec  putavi 
altius  ....  repetenda,  quo  magis  scires,  quam  gratum  mihi  foret,  si 
susciperes  quod  iniungo. 

39  Tliere  is  a  similar  lack  of  precision  in  result  clauses  that  reach  into 
the  future;  e.g.,  Pliny,  Ep.  vi.  16.  14  {negaretur).  It  is  seldom  that  the 
future  periphrastic  is  called  into  play,  e.g.,  Tacitus,  Biol.  23  fin.  (dicturi 
sint) . 
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Every  scholar  knows  that  the  verse  technique  of  Lucretius 
differed  from  that  of  Virgil,  but  as  to  how  far  the  variation  ex- 
tended and  in  what  particulars,  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  com- 
plete investigation.  It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  make  further 
inquiry  into  the  problem  in  the  hope  of  gaining  additional  knowl- 
edge of  the  comparative  usage  of  the  two  poets.  Fortunately  much 
has  been  done  for  Virgil,  and  in  tracing  Lucretian  practice  one  has 
only  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Virgilian  authorities,  although  at 
times  they  have  been  found  wanting  by  reason  of  their  incom- 
pleteness, obscurity,  and  carelessness. 

Penthemimeral  Caesura  (mS) 

The  variety  and  attractiveness  of  the  hexameter  appear  most 
of  all  in  the  caesuras.  The  semiquinaria  or  penthemimeral,  which 
I  may  designate  for  the  sake  of  brevity  as  m3,  is  the  most  frequent 
in  both  poets,  occurring  in  Virgil's  Aeneid  8449^  times  in  9839  lines 
(85  per  cent),  and  in  Lucretius  6529  times  in  7380  lines  (also  85 
per  cent).  Conjunctions  precede  m3  in  both  authors.  Ac  occurs 
20  times  in  V.  (the  usage  in  the  Aeneid  only  is  given  unless  other- 
wise stated)  and  33  in  Lucretius;  et  is  used  with  great  frequency 
by  V.  (46  times  in  Aeneid  I)  and  87  times  by  L.;  nee  twice  in  V., 
0  in  L.;  si  6  in  V.  10  L.;  ut  6  V.  37  L.  Adverbs  precede  m3  occa- 
sionally: aut  is  found  30  times  in  V.  and  9  in  L.;  non  4  V.,  11  L. 
Prepositions  precede  m3  as  follows:  a,  2  V.,  14  L.;  ad  20  V.,  16  L.; 
ante  16  V.,  0  L.;  cum  2  V.,  16  L.;  de  2  V.,  14  L.;  e,  ex  12  V.,  33  L.; 
in  45  v.,  92  L.;  inter  1  V.,  11  L.  L.  uses  other  prepositions  than  V. 
in  this  metrical  position:  ab  11,  per  6,  post  1,  pro  1,  sub  1,  super  3, 
supera  1,  supra  4,  supter  3,  ultra  1. 

1  La  Roche,  Wien.  Stud,  xxiii.  121  ff. 
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Both  poets  sometimes  unite  que  to  the  syllable  following  that 
enclitic,  thus  probably  throwing  the  caesura  between  the  word 
and  the  enclitic.  Atque  is  likewise  separated  297  times  in  L.;  in 
90  instances  it  is  not  separated.  Following  m3  atque  is  rare  in  V. 
(atque  and  ac  6  times),  but  it  occurs  17  times  in  L.  Ac  follows  only 
once  in  each;  Aen.  ix  233,  Lucr.  ii  449. 

There  are  many  and  varied  combinations  of  caesuras,  and  of 
caesuras  and  diereses,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  among  many 
which  one  is  the  principal  pause.  The  combination  m3  with  m4  is 
common  in  L. ;  m3  m4  alone,  896.  With  si,  non,  nee,  cum,  ut  before 
m3  LaRoche^  says  that  V.  always  has  m3  m4  except  in  v  623  (non) 
and  X  244  (si) .  Both  poets  observe  the  rule  that  m3  with  a  preposi- 
tion preceding  should  be  followed  by  m4,  l)ut  V.  has  two  exceptions: 
V  192  (m2  m3  d4)  and  viii  212  (m2  m3  d4);  L.  has  26  exceptions: 
m2  m3  d4  21  times,  dl  m3  d4  twice,  and  f2  m3  d4  three  times: 
it  occurs  with  ad  6  times,  inter  2,  per  1,  supra  2,  supter  1. 

The  combination  m3  m4  with  other  caesuras  or  with  dieresis  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  classify.  All  of  the  instances  of  m3  m4,  with 
and  without  other  combinations,  number  in  L.  3804  (50  per  cent) ; 
of  which,  as  has  been  said  above,  896  are  unaccompanied  b}^  either 
m2  or  f2;  f2  m3  m4  is  found  507  times,  m2  m3  m4  2401. 

Occasionally  f4  replaces  m4  either  alone  or  in  other  combina- 
tions with  m3 :  in  V.  this  occurs  323^  times  and  in  L.  84. 

Another  frequent  combination  is  m3  with  dieresis.  L.  has  dl 
d2  m3  (rare  in  Y^)  213  times,  about  3  per  cent;  d2  m3  662,  nearly 
9  per  cent;  dl  m3  922,  over  12  per  cent.   Of  the  latter  99  have  the 


form 


and  94 


3 

-.     The  scheme 


3 

occurs  43  times,  and- -| also  43.     The  form  m2  m3  where 

3 

_.__!__  are  both  solid  occurs  139  times;  11  in  Book  III  and  29  in 
each  of  Books  II  and  VI. 


2  Wien.  Stud,  xxiii.  121. 
'Norden,  Verg.  Aen.  vi,  418. 
*  Gossrau,  ed.  Aen.  642. 
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There  are  2644  instances  (35  per  cent)  in  L.  where  m4  does  not 
accompany  m3.  In  vi  152  alone,  si  occurs  without  m4  before  mS. 
Ut  comes  5  times  in  L.  without  m4;  non  3  times.  With  preposi- 
tions, a  is  used  once,  ad  6  times,  cum  5,  de  3,  e  or  ex  5,  in  7,  inter  2, 
per  once,  supra  twice  and  supter  once.  The  2644  instances  are 
distributed  as  follows:  f2  m3  365,  m2  m3  1627,  f2  m3  f4  14,  m2  m3 
f4  51,  m3  f4  19,  m3  in  no  one  of  these  combinations,  568. 

Instances  of  m3  without  m4  but  with  the  fourth  and  fifth  feet 


in  one  word,  or  in  one  word,  number  33  in  L.  and  118  in 

—  WW  —  w 

V.^;  in  addition  there  are  5  instances  of  synaloephe  before  the  arsis 
of  the  fourth  foot;  V.  has  79.^ 

Hiatus  after  m3  occurs  6  times  in  V.  and  twice  in  L.  (iii  203 ; 
vi  755). 

Hepthemimeral  caesura  (m4) 

The  total  number  of  occurrences  of  m4  in  L.  is  4647 ;  in  all  com- 
binations 4513  (60  per  cent).  V.  has  m4  without  f3  or  m3  373  times 
(97  with  proper  names)  and  L.  406  times. 

Conjunctions  precede  m4  as  follows:  nee  occasionally  in  V.  but 
not  in  L.;  si  also  occurs  in  V.  and  4  times  in  L.;  ut  in  V.  and  21 
times  in  L.  The  adverb  aut  precedes  this  caesura  once  in  V.  and  3 
times  in  L. ;  non  occasionally  in  V.  and  9  times  in  L.  Cum,  preposi- 
tion or  conjunction,  occurs  occasionally  in  V.  and  5  times  in  L. 
Several  prepositions  occur  in  this  position  in  L.  but  not  in  V. :  ad 
8,  ante  2,  de  2,  e  or  ex  12,  in  7,  inter  13,  per  2,  and  supera,  supra, 
and  supter,  each  once. 

Hiatus  occurs  after  m4  in  V.  5  times  and  perhaps  once  in  L. 
(iii  174). 

Combinations  of  m4  occur  in  L.  as  follows :  m2  with  m4,  alto- 
gether 2944  times;  m2  m4  alone  289  times;  m2  m3  m4  2401  (as 
above);  m2  f3  m4  254;  f2  f3  m4  20;  f2  m4  42;  f3  m4  alone,  29. 
V.^  has  96  examples  of  m2  d2  ni4  and  L.  583,  nearly  8  per  cent; 
in  both  authors  instances  of  synaloephe  are  included. 

6  Norden,  416.       «  Norden,  419. 
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The  combination  m2-f2-d2-m3-f3-d3+m4  occurs  40 
times  in  L.,  and  22  more  through  synaloephe;  adding  two  more  of 
f2  m2  the  total  is  64.   This  combination  occurs  four  times  in  V.'' 

The  combination  f2  with  que  —  m2  — d2  — m3  — f3  — d3+m4 
occurs  altogether  apparently  24  times  in  L.,  but  strictly  not  at  all, 
as  m2  can  be  inferred  before  que  and  in  v  1208  ex  should  probably 
be  separated  from  pergefactum.  Of  the  23  others,  one  occurs  with 
f2  before  que  (iv  680),  5  in  synaloephe,  11  with  f2  and  6  with  f2  with 
synaloephe.   There  are  but  two  instances  in  V.® 

The  combination  m2  f3  m4  is  classical,  — 915  in  V.*,  105  having 
que  in  the  third  foot  and  so  making  m3;  in  L.  there  are  27  with  que 
and  3  more  in  synaloephe,  omitting  cumque,  quoque,  and  plerum- 
que. 

When  the  principal  caesura  is  m4  there  should  be  an  auxiliary 
caesura  in  the  2d  foot.  In  L.  there  are  1569  occurrences  of  m4,  in 
all  combinations,  without  m2.  There  are  75  instances  of  m4 
without  either  m2  or  f2. 

The  combination  m4  f2  occurs  altogether  569  times  in  L.  The 
rule  is  that  either  m2  or  dl  should  accompany  m4.  L.  has  f2  m4  31 
tunes,  f2  f3  m4  12,  m3  m4  255,  f3  m4  12,  m4  alone  39.  There  are 
684  exceptions  (9  per  cent)  to  this  rule. 

Atque  with  m4  is  divided  twice  in  V.  but  not  at  all  in  L. 

Feminine  Caesura  in  the  third  foot  (fS) 

In  Virgipo  there  are  1020  verses  with  f3;  in  Lucretius  514,  303 
of  them  with  m4,  excluding  f3  m3  m4. 

The  combination  f3  m4  occurs  988  times  in  V.  and  303  in  L. 
Where  f3  m4  occurs,  f3  is  regularly  followed  by  a  dissyllable  or  one 
made  so  by  elision,  either  simple  or  compound.  V.  has  27  verses 
where  elision  occurs. 

In  L.  f3  without  m4  occurs  170  times  but  only  32  times  in 
V.9  L.  has  m2  f3  d4  125  times  but  of  170,  V.  25  out  of  32;  L.  m2  f3 
d5  four  times  and  V.  four  times;  L.  f2  f3  d4  15,  V.  not  at  all;  L.  m2 
f3  f5  6,  V.  once;  L.  m2  f3  m5  2,  V.  3;  L.  dl  f3  d5  0,  V.  3,  L.  d2  f3 
m5  0,  V.  1. 

'  Norden,  420.       »  Norden,  421.       «  La  Roche,  Wien.  Stud,  xxiii,  125. 
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The  following  combinations  are  found  in  L.  but  do  not  occur  in 
V. :  £3  f4  1,  dl  f3  d4  9,  m2  f3  f4  3,  d2  f3  d4  3,  dl  f3  f5  2. 

The  combination  f2  f3  occurs  31  times  in  L.  and  30  in  V./°  and 
f3  m5  42  times  in  L.  M2  f3  without  m4  comes  119  times  in  L.,  and 
f3  without  m2  m4  19;  of  the  19  seven  have  f2.  There  are  14 
instances  of  f3  preceding  the  4th  and  5th  feet  contained  within 
one  word. 

Atque  with  f3  occurs  twice  in  V.  and  4  times  in  L. 

Dieresis 

Dieresis  is  often  substituted  for  caesura  in  many  combinations. 
Dieresis  occurs  after  both  the  first  and  second  feet  (rare  in  V.") 
213  times  in  L.  as  has  been  already  stated;  after  the  5th  foot  it  is 
very  common  ])ut  there  is  no  instance  in  L.  where  it  is  certainly 
logical:  yet  there  are  many  places  where  there  is  a  slight  pause,  as 
in  ii  428  and  iii  852.  Of  dl  with  a  period  following  there  are  but 
3  instances:  corporis  in  ii  468  iv  896  and  corpora  vi  1179.  There  are 
altogether  2807  instances  of  dieresis  after  the  first  foot  and  1049 
after  the  second;  764  (10  per  cent)  of  d2  m4.  The  combination 
m3  d4  occurs  3803  times  (50  per  cent). 

Combinations  of  m4  with  dieresis  are  m4  — m2+d2,  242,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  m4+f2+d2,  53,  and  m4-m2+d2  (strict)  189. 
But  f2-m2+d2-m3-f3-d3+m4  occurs  only  15  times  in  L. 
and  3  times  in  V.^' 

Constitution  of  verse 

There  are  in  the  Aeneid^^*  209  verses  with  five  dactyls:  in  Lucre- 
tius 167;  1680-1300  with  four  dactyls;  4011-3010  with  three; 
3238-2480  with  two;  701-410  with  one  dactyl;  9839  +  57  incomplete 
verses  in  the  Aeneid,  and  7367  and  one  incomplete  in  Lucretius. 

There  are  26,975  dactyls,  54  per  cent,  and  22,220  spondees 
(45  per  cent),  counting  the  6th  foot  a  spondee,  in  V.;  and  20,469 
dactyls,  47  per  cent,  and  23,785  spondees,  52  per  cent  in  L.   Spon- 

10  Froehde,  Phil.  xi.  5:36.  '-  Norden,  420. 

1'  Gossrau,  Aen.  642.  "  La  Roche,  Wien.  Stud,  \xiii,  126. 
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dees  occur  in  the  5th  foot  25-33  times;  in  the  4th  foot  7146-5509; 
in  the  3d  foot  5910-4904;  in  the  2d  foot  5212-3840;  in  the  1st  foot 
3927-2130. 

Of  the  209  verses  with  five  dactyls  in  V.  50  have  f3,  8  m4; 
L.  has  f3  33  times  and  m4  121 ;  f3-m4  15  and  m4-m3-f3  8.  Groups 
of  two  verses  occur  3  times  in  V.  and  5  in  L.  who  has  also  one 
group  of  4.  Of  the  verses  with  four  dactyls  V.  has  dsddd  324  times, 
L.  248;  f3  79  and  49  (but  L.  has  f3  -m4  22  times);  m4-f3-m3  11 
in  the  Aeneid,  12  in  L.  There  are  groups  of  two  10  times  in  V.  and 
9  in  L.  Of  sdddd  there  are  227  in  V.,  86  in  L.;  f3  59  V.,  12  L. 
(f3-m4  6  in  L.);  m4  10  V.,  7  L.;  group  of  two,  8-0.  Of  dddsd,  669 
in  v.,  604  in  L.;  f3  164-95  (f3-m4  45),  m4-m3-f3  28-38;  group  of 
two,  39-39,  group  of  three,  1-4.  Of  ddsdd,  458  V.,  362  L.;  m4, 
14-18;  group  of  two,  17-19;  group  of  three  2-1.  Of  dddds  there  are 
two  in  V.  but  none  in  L. 

With  three  dactyls,  in  the  combination  ssddd  the  numbers  are 
234  for  V.  and  77  for  L.;  f3,  60-17  (f3-m4  5),  m4,  12-1;  group  of 
two  5-2.  Of  dsdsd,  1099-742;  f3  311-134  (f3-m4  47),  m4  47-31. 
Groups  of  two  are  frequent  in  V.,  69  in  L.;  groups  of  three,  18-7; 
groups  of  four,  1-1.  Of  sddsd  there  are  578  occurrences  in  V.,  309 
in  L.;  f3  99-37  (f3-m4  8),  m4  26-24;  group  of  two,  39-15;  group 
of  three,  3-0.  Of  dssdd  V.  has  552,  L.  528;  m4  14-22;  group  of  two. 
19-27;  group  of  three,  2-0.  Of  sdsdd  V.  has  368,  L.  244;  m4  8-12; 
group  of  two,  12-10.  Of  ddssd,  1171-1091;  m4,  43-66;  group  of 
two  frequent  in  V.,  126  in  L.,  group  of  three,  14-19;  group  of  four, 
3-4.  Of  dsdds,  2  in  V.,  6  in  L.;  of  ddsds,  one  in  V.,  6  in  L.;  of 
sdddsOV.,5L. 

With  two  dactyls,  V.  has  ssdsd  580  times,  L.  216;  f3  195-53 
(f3-m4  10),  m4,  24-18;  group  of  two  verses,  21-4;  of  three,  4-0. 
Of  sssdd,  V.  has  293  and  L.  132;  m4  11-3;  group  of  two,  8-2.  Of 
dsssd,  1412-1476;  m4  58-65;  group  of  two  frequent  in  V.,  185  in 
L.;  group  of  three  20-31;  group  of  four  3-11;  group  of  five  0-2. 
Of  sdssd,  941  V.  644  L. ;  m4  34-50;  group  of  two  60+,  48;  group  of 
three  11-4;  group  of  four  1-0.  Of  ssdds  V.  has  2,  L.  0.  Of  sddss 
V.  has  one  dubious  instance,  L.  0;  and  of  dssds  each  poet  has  5. 
Of  sdsds  V.  has  4,  L.  7. 
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With  verses  of  only  one  dactyl,  in  the  form,  ssssd  V.  has  693,  L. 
405,  m4  24-28;  group  of  two,  43-14;  group  of  three,  3-4.  Of  sssds 
V.  has  8,  L.  3;  of  d.ssss  V.  has  one,  L.  none;  and  of  sdsss  each  poet 
has  one  instance.  The  combination  sddds  does  not  occur  in  the 
Aeneid  but  is  found  5  times  in  L. :  ssdds,  sddss,  dssss  all  occur  in  the 
Aeneid  but  not  in  L. 

Dactyls  occur  in  both  the  1st  and  5th  feet  in  L.  5216  times,  70 
per  cent.    There  are  33  spondaic  verses  in  L. 

In  the  1st  foot  in  L.  there  are  5249  dactyls  and  2131  spondees. 
Altogether  there   are   20,469   dactyls  and   23,785   spondees  and 

1  2         3 

trochees.  The  coml)ination  — | — 1-|  is  said  by  Gossrau^^ 
not  to  occur  in  V.  and  it  does  not  occur  in  L.,  but  in  L. 
verses     begin     with     three     spondees     542     times;     with     two 

1  2 

spondees    and   a  dactyl    294    times.     The    scheme  — l""^"^!"! 

1  2 

occurs  7  times  in  L.;  -  ^  ^|- ^  ^|-I  5  times  and  once  with  syna- 

1  2 

loephe  (iii,  558);  -ww| 1    6  times,  and  -^w-ww|  -  |    once 

1  2 

(vi  488) ;  total  20.  The  general  rule'^ ]  _  ^  w  -[   is  observed  only 

1  2 

43  times  by  L. ;  the  rare  form 1 1    also  43  times;  the  com- 

1         2 

mon 1 — I    139  times  excluding  elisions.    The  4th  foot  and 

4  5 

arsis  of  the  5th  are  contained  in  one  word  (-  ^  ^  -)  twice  only  in  L. 
By  feet,  dactyls  and  spondees  are  distributed  as  follows:  1st 
foot,  dactyls  70  per  cent,  2d  foot,  47+  per  cent,  3d  foot,  40  per 
cent,  4th  foot  25+  per  cent.  167  verses  have  5  dactyls,  1300  four, 
3008  three,  making  4475  or  60  per  cent,  with  at  least  three  dactyls. 
2889  verses  have  two  dactyls  only  (7364  in  all)  and  409  one.  In 
the  first  four  feet  1317  verses  have  three  dactyls  and  167  four, 
making  1484  or  20  per  cent;  3003  verses,  40  per  cent,  have  two 
dactyls  only;  2472  have  three  spondees  and  405  only  four,  nearly 
38  per  cent.  Hultgren'*^,  following  the  estimates  of  Drobisch,  says 
that  in  the  first  four  feet  the  percentage  of  spondees  in  V.  is  39.1, 


'*  Aeneid,  641.       i-'  Gossrau,  Aen.  043.       "^  jahrh.  107,  749. 
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L.  42.3;  of  dactyls  V.  19.3,  L.  18.4;  equal,  V.  41.6,  L.  39.3.  There 
is  a  spondaic  word  in  the  first  foot  281  times  (by  books  65+37+35 
+49+57+38).  It  is  followed  by  atque  three^^  times  in  both  V.  and 
L. ;  by  et  20  times  in  V.  and  5  in  L.  Where  the  spondee  is  a  preposi- 
tion inter  occurs  22  times,  circum  twice;  when  a  conjunction,  quam- 
vis  once,  donee  five,  ergo  23;  with  other  words  ille  and  illi  three 
times,  quorum,  quarum  12,  qualis  once,  tantum  4,  quantum  once. 
It  is  followed  by  se  22  times.  The  spondaic  word  forms  a  word- 
group  with  the  word  following  in  113  instances,  and  in  19  there  is  a 
grammatical  pause.  Whether  the  remaining  instances  are  due  to 
emphasis  is  doubtful;  such  cases  as  i  351,  473,  ii  614,  617,  iii  864,  iv 
578,  968,  vi  1,  91  might  be  regarded  as  emphatic.  There  are  22 
such  cases  where  emphasis  is  probable. 

A  rule  stated  by  Froehde,i^  ^h^^  ^lie  2d  and  3d  feet  should  not 
be  contained  within  a  word  or  end  in  a  word,  is  not  ol^served  by  L. 
who  has  dieresis  after  the  2d  foot  1049  times  out  of  7368  and  the 
2d  foot  contained  in  one  word  132  times.  After  the  3d  foot  he  has 
dieresis  1577  times  and  the  3d  foot  contained  in  one  word  16. 

VirgiP^  has  two  lines  with  10  words;  Lucretius  18j  V.  has  two 
lines  with  four  words,  Lucretius  54. 

End  of  verse 

There  is  one  instance  of  hypermeter, — debere  in  v  849;  V.  has 
2po  examples;  with  que  14  times  in  the  Aeneid  and  with  -um 
once  in  vii  160.  Atque  comes  at  the  end  of  the  verse  in  Aen. 
xii  355,  615,  and  in  L.  in  vi  1108.  Que  comes  at  the  end  of  the  line 
in  all  of  Virgil  54  times,  in  L  152;  it  is  thrice  repeated  within 
a  line  28  times  in  V.  and  once  only  in  L.  (iv  1224);  it  is  repeated 
four  times  on  five  occasions  in  V.  but  not  at  all  in  L. 

Of  the  various  endings,  the  one  with  feminine  caesura  after  the 

.5  6 

5th  foot  (-^1^--)  is  very  common  in  L.  3324  instances,  45  per 
cent.   The  ending  -  w  w  |  -  ^  (d5  after  a  dactyl)  occurs  2872  times, 

1'  Norden,  425.         ^^  Gossrau,  639. 

>8  Phil.  xi.  534.         ^o  Belling,  Studien  236;  Kennedy,  Virgil  625. 
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39  per  cent.    Of  -w|^ 


,  there  are  398  instances,  5  per  cent. 


The  ending  -[^  ^| occurs  110  times.   The  ending  |^  ^|-  -  in 

two  words  without  a  pronoun  preceding  occurs  15'^  times  in  V.  and 
10  in  L.  The  ending  —  -  in  one  word  occurs  7  times  in  the  Aeneid 
and  4  in  L.  The  ending  ^  w|-^  occurs  94  times  in  the  Aeneid.^' 
According  to  Norden^^  there  are  85  occurrences  in  Virgil  of  irregu- 
lar endings,  50  of  which  occur  with  Greek  proper  nouns  and  29  with 
Greek  words. 

The  ending  -ww|-[^  occurs  94  times,  and  --|wv^|-|^  three 

times.     The   ending  -^^-^  occurs   306   times,   3+    per   cent; 

I -|  WW -^81  times,  and  -w|ww-^  (that  is  with  synaloephe)  36 
times.  The  total  with  monosyllable  preceding  is  117.  The  ending 
-  w  w  - 1  ^  occurs  32  times.  The  quadrisyllabic  ending  of  the  hexa- 
meter has  been  investigated  by  Plew^*  who  found  38  instances  in  the 
Aeneid.  In  Lucretius,  in  81  cases  a  monosyllable  precedes  such  an 
ending,  and  in  36  more  a  monosyllable  made  so  by  elision;  117  in 

all.   There  are  27  instances  of and  51  of  ^  ^  -  -.   Virgil  has  a 

monosyllable  only  6  times  in  the  5th  arsis  and  ^  ^  —  only  twice. 
He  has  a  pentasyllable  ending  only  13^"  times,  12  of  which  are 
proper  names.  In  L.  two  verses  end  exceptionally  in  6  syllables: 
i  830,  834. 

In  spondaic  verses  there  are  28   instances  of  ciuadrisyllabic 

—      WW 

endings  (-  ^  ^  | ) ,  nine  in  the  Aeneid ;  three  of  |  - 1  —  - ;  one 

(ii  475)  of  I  ^  ^|-|  —  ^,  and  one  (ii  615)  of  w  w  -  w  w[ 1-.    The 

ending  in  4  spondees  (-| 1 -)  is  rare;  once  in  L.,  iii  198. 

Virgil  has  33^^  spondaic  verses  and  Lucretius  33. 

There  is  disagreement  of  word  and  verse  accent  in  the  5th  and 
6th  feet  430  times,  about  6  per  cent;  85  times  in  the  3d  book  and  62 
in  the  5th.  There  are  195  instances  of  quadrisyllabic  endings.  The 
last  two  feet  are  included  in  a  word  33 1  times  and  the  last  23/^  feet 


2'  Kennedy,  624.  23  427.  25  Kennedy,  624. 

"  Norden,  437.  ^4  jahrb.  xciii,  633.  ^e  Norden,  435. 
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four  times.   The  ending  '-'  ^  -  -  is  preceded  by  >-'  ^  -  ^  with  elision 

3  times,  by with  ehsion  once,  by  —  five  times,  by  ^  ^  -  six 

times,  by  —  ^  in  ehsion  26  times,  by  ^ once  (ii  480) ,  by  ^  - 

four  times,  by ^  in  ehsion  once  (iii  388),  by  -  ^  ^  -  twice, 

by  -  ^  in  ehsion  once,  and  by  ^  ^  >^  in  ehsion  once;  total  52.    The 
grand  total  of  quadrisyllabic  endings  is  195;  the  word  and  verse 

accent  vary  in  18  places;  when  preceded  by  —  5,  ^  ^-^  -  6,  ^ 1, 

^  -  four,  -  w  ^  -  twice. 

Monosyllabic  close,  not  preceded  by  another  monosyllable  and 
not  including  est,  occurs  26  times  in  the  Aeneid  and  162  times  in  L. 
Monosyllabic  close  with  a  preceding  elided  dissyllable  occurs  in  V. 
but  not  in  L.  In  the  Aeneid  there  are  32  verses  closing  with  two 
monosyllables^''  and  39  of  a  monosyllabic  ending  following  a  poly- 
syllable. L.  has  112  'printed  verses  closing  with  two  monosyllables. 
The  total  number  of  'printed  monosyllabic  close  in  L.  is  305. 

Elision  and  Synaloephe 
Percentages  of  elisions  in  the  different  feet  are  as  follows  :^* 

12  3  4  5  Total 

Lucretius 28.9  6  1  0,1  0.01         36 

Virgil 35.6  6.7  0.5        0.01  0  42.8 

Elision  of  short  syllables  -P 

A.  T.  sp.         T.  dl       T.  d2  T.         A.  +T. 

Lucretius 12.7  5.3  8.4         6.1  19.8        32.5 

Virgil 9.3  9.1  4.3         2.3  15.7         25 

Ehsion  of  middle  syllables : 

Lucretius 3.1  2.3  1.2         0.1  3.6  6.7 

Virgil 9  4.1  0.9  .01  5.1         14.1 

Elision  of  long  syllables : 

Lucretius 2.8  1.3  1.3         0  2.5  5.3 

Virgil 7.5  3  0.8        0.05  3.9         11.4 

Totals: 

Lucretius 18.6  8.8         10.9  6.2        25.9        44.6 

Virgil 25.8         16.3  6  2.5         24.8         50.5 

"  Norden,  438. 

'^*  Sicdow,  De  eliaionis  etc.  usu,  54. 

29  A.  Arsis,  T.  Thcsi.s,  dl,  first  syllable  of  dactyl. 
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Monosyllabic  elision  ■.^'^ 

I  II HI 

A.  T.sp.    T.dl    T.d2         A.   T.sp.    T.dl    T.d2         A.  T.sp.    T.dl    T.d2 

Lucretius...     1         3         5         0       19         4         2         0         6       10         1         0 
Virgil 1       19         7         0       21       12         2         0       20         5         1         0 

IV  V  VI 

A.  T. 
Lucretius...  2  IS  0040  1000 
Virgil 12       52         0         0       16         0        0         0         0         0 

Totals:  A.  T.sp.  T.dl  T.d2  T.       A.  +  T.   Per  cent 

Lucretius 32  35  9  0  44  76  1 

Virgil 70  88  10  0  98  168  1.3 

Elision  of  monosyllables  :^^ 

me       te       se      tu      mi        si       ne      de      qui.sg.    qui  pi.    quae.sg. 

Lucretius 3       3     11       1       1     14       2       0         6  1  2 

Virgil 34     24     29       7       1     11       2       1         4  0  0 

quae, pi.        vi  re     cum.cj.     cum.pr.        num       dum       nam        iam 

Lucretius...  3  2  1         15  1  0  10  1 

Virgil 4  0  0         10  0  1  2  1         25 

turn        tarn       quam.adv.       quam.pr.      quern        sum         rem         vim 

Lucretius 10  0  0  0  14  1 

Virgil 3  2  1  1  2  3  0  0 

Monosyllables  are  elided  in  L.  76  times.  VirgiP^  elides  i  in  the 
arsis  of  the  genitive  and  nom.  pi.  of  the  2d  declension,  the  dative 
of  the  3d  declension,  the  perfect  active  and  the  infinitive.  Lu- 
cretius elides  in  the  arsis  animi  three  times,  genti  once  and  nubi 
once.  In  the  thesis  he  elides  the  infinitive  passive  six  times,  the 
nom.  pi.  of  the  2d  declension  twice  and  the  genitive  singular  once 
and  the  word  si  once.   He  does  not  elide  final  o. 

Elision  in  arsis^^ : 

II  III  IV 

a'*        be  dabc  dab  cd 

Lucretius. ..271     140       97         7     239       77       44        2       78       17       23       54 
Virgil 519     744       69       14     545     305     891       27     261     139       85       52 

30  Siedow,  56,  57. 
3'  Siedow,  57. 

32  Wagner,  Quaest.  Verg.  419. 

33  Siedow,  58. 

3"'  a,  monosyll.   b,  hyperdissyl.    c,  dissyl.    d,  cetera  (see  Siedow  10). 
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Elision  of  long  vowels  in  the  second  thesis  is  not  approved,^^  as 
in  V  156  porro  hominum.  There  are  30  instances  in  L.  Elision  in 
the  third  thesis  occurs  in  L.  246  times,  15  of  which  are  with  long 
vowels.  Elision  of  long  vowels  before  the  sixth  arsis  is  avoided  and 
occurs  but  once  in  the  Aeneid — xii  26.  There  are  four  occurrences 
in  L.:  ii  925  v  161  vi  1115,  1200.  Elision  before  the  ultima  of  the 
sixth  foot  is  avoided.  There  are  two  cases  in  the  Aeneid,^^  but  none 
certain  in  L.,  excluding  the  20  instances  of  aphaeresis  of  est  in  this 
metrical  position. 

Elision  of  the  thesis  of  the  1st  foot  occurs  in  L.  152  times:  98 

of  -  w  w I  ^^  and  54  of  -|  ^  ^ I  ^.  The  usage  by  books  of  the  former  is 
9,  10,  17,  15,  27,  20;  of  the  latter,  5,  5,  5,  12,  5,  22.  In  the  Aeneid 
the  usage  is  rare."  Elision  of  the  3d  syllable  of  the  2d  foot  is  rare 
in  Virgil,''^  but  occurs  48  times  in  L.,  prevailingly  in  the  2d,  5th, 
and  6th  books  (5,  9,  7,  7,  10,  10). 

Elision  between  the  2d  and  3d  feet  (before  m3)  occurs  as  fol- 
lows; spondaic  words,  21 ;  longer  words  ending  in  spondee,  17;  other 
words,  263;  total  number  of  elisions  301;  ecthlipsis,  90;  grand  total 
391. 

Enclisis  of  est  after  a  in  this  position  is  very  rare  in  V.;  twice  in 
all;  it  does  not  occur  in  L. 

Synaloephe  of  the  third  syllable  of  the  3d  foot  is  rare  in  V.  but 
occurs  41  times  in  L. 

Synaloephe  of  a  dissyllable  in  the  4th  foot  3d  syllable  is  rare  in 
Virgil  and  occurs  only  5  times  in  L.  There  are  also  5  instances  of 
elision  of  a  word  constituting  the  4th  dactyl.  There  are  178  in- 
stances in  L.  of  elision  and  ecthlipsis  between  the  4th  and  5th  feet; 
6  of  an  anapestic  word  and  1  of  an  anapestic  ending.  There  are 
3  in  the  Aeneid. 

There  are  109  instances  of  elision  of  the  2d  syllable  of  the  5th 
foot;  71  of  short  e  (20  in  V.)  but  none  of  o.  There  are  8  examples  of 
ecthlipsis  that  is  very  rare  in  this  position. 


36  Froehde,  Phil,  xi  .537.  ^'  Norden,  442. 

36  Siedow,  24.  ^s  Nordon,  44.3. 
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In  the  3d  syllable  of  the  5th  foot  there  are  198  elisions;  177  of 
short  e  against  99  in  V.;  18  of  short  a,  15  or  17  in  V.;  two  of  -m 
syllables,  where  V.  usually  confines  himself  to  proper  nouns. 

Synaloephe  between  the  5th  and  6th  feet  occurs  110  times  in 
L.;  he  has  it  with  que  4  times  (V.  14),  with  sine  4  times  and  ubi  6 
times.  V.  has  it  with  ibi  twice.  L.  has  neque  before  a  7  times,  before 
i  3,  before  h  2,  and  before  u  10;  the  usage  of  V.  is  doubtful.  There 
are  altogether  4  instances  of  the  elision  of  i  before  u  in  V.,  and  11 
in  L.  V.  elides  long  a  before  long  a  twice;  L.  5  times.  L.  elides  a 
short  vowel  following  a  diphthong  and  preceding  a  vowel  only 
once  (vi  754) ;  V.  elides  both  long  and  short  vowels  occasionally. 

Long  vowels  are  chded  before  short  15+9  +  29  +  21  +  17  +  2  =  93 
times.  This  is  disapproved,  and  the  figures  for  V.  are  somewhat 
uncertain. ^^  The  following  table  shows  the  usage  of  the  two  poets 
with  synaloephe  in  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  arsis: 

2d  3d  4th 


v. 
20 

L. 

22 

76 

56 

5 

8 

141 

35 

71 

11 

98 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

V. 

15 

65 

244 

42 

148 

182 

98 

45 

23 

52 

15 

8 

2 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L. 

10 

41 

101 

2 

24 

115 

24 

29 

16 

30 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

V. 

10 

25 

228 

9 

93 
101 

57 
5 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

L. 
3 

w  w 

113 

9 

—  w 

217 

100 

w  — 

20 

1 

125 

10 

---    

...   163 
64 

60 
11 

w 

230 

4 

96 

0 

—  w  w  u 

182 

2 

—  «^  w  — 

67 

0 

0 

1 

^ 

0 

0 

^ 

0 

0 



0 

0 

W  'U     \^    \J 

0 

0 

—  \J    Ky    —  \J    \J 

0 

0 

—  WW  —  www 

W  —  WW  — 

0 
0 

0 
0 

www 

0 

1 

^ 

0 

0 

39  Norden,  448. 
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The  occurrences  by  books  of  synaloephe  in  the  2d  arsis  is 
77+86+86+98+120+78  =  545;  in  the  3rd  arsis  51+63  +  62  + 
89+76+61=402;  in  the  4th  arsis  25+35+29+43+48+22  =  202. 
The  total  number  is  1149  for  L.  and  2791  for  V. 

Ehsion  of  vowels  occurs  as  follows:  ae  is  not  elided  before  a 
short  syllable:  a  is  elided  6  times,  including  one  conjectural,  iv  101; 
e  is  elided  31  times,  I  8,  o  40,  6  once  (iv  507) ;  u  once  (iv  1188)  and 
u  not  at  all.  The  only  instance  of  elision  of  a  long  vowel  before  a 
short,  where  the  elided  word  is  shorter  than  the  one  following,  is  at 
iv  101  where  the  reading  is  conjectural.  There  is  no  instance  in  L. 
of  the  elision  of  an  amphibrach  in  the  5th  foot  as  anulo  equestri  in 
Hor.  S.  ii  7  53.  Syllables  ending  in  m  are  elided  before  short 
syllables  71  times. 

Before  s  impurum  a  following  short  vowel  is  retained  10  times, 
and  original  long  quantity  retained  twice  (tibi  v  152  ubi  iv  283). 
All  occur  in  thesis  except  the  two  just  named.  There  are  in  all  450 
instances  of  s  impurum  before  a  vowel.  In  ii  805  and  iv  1126  the 
syllable  is  not  lengthened  before  zmaragdus. 

Quantity 

The  total  number  of  syllables  preceding  an  initial  mute  and 
liquid  is  2536.  A  short  syllable  remains  short  when  preceding  such 
initials  625  times.  A  naturally  long  syllable  precedes  384  times. 
In  the  other  instances  other  principles  determine  the  quantity. 
In  V  510  parti  premere  is  noteworthy. 

Mutes  and  liquids  within  the  same  word  generally  lengthen  the 
syllable,  but  in  196  places  the  syllable  remains  short.  Before  1  and 
r  the  syllable  is  sometimes  lengthened  as  in  iv  378  repletur,  i  246 
acris,  sometimes  not  as  in  v  35  Atlanteum,  iv  513  fabrica.  There 
is  no  instance  of  shortening  before  m  and  n,  not  excepting  the  word 
cycnus. 

Apocope  of  s  occurs  43  times  in  the  manuscripts  and  is  intro- 
duced 34  times  by  emendation,  making  77  in  all.^"  Final  s  makes 
position  very  frequently.  Prodelision  of  e  in  est  occurs  414  times 
in  L.  and  152  in  the  Aeneid;*^  of  es  once  in  L.,  4  in  the  Aeneid. 

"  Randall,  APA.  34,  Ixvi.       ■"  Sicdow,  28,  69,  76. 
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Lengthening  under  the  arsis  occurs  as  follows :  fulget,  sciret  with 
m4,  quondam  m3,  sanguis  m3  m4,  sorde  m5,  tabe  m3;  seven  in  all. 
Many  of  them  have  been  removed  by  editors.  Original  long  quan- 
tity is  revived  with  ubi  m3  and  m6,  ibi  m2  m3,  quasi  m3;  total  7. 
There  is  no  occurrence  of  the  lengthening  of  que,  which  occurs  in 
Virgil.  Lucretius  does  not  lengthen  a  short  syllable  ending  in  a 
vowel  like  Virgil's  unusual  gravia  Aen.  iii  464;  nor  does  he  lengthen 
the  short  ultima  of  a  long  word  hke  adloquitur,  Aen.  iv  222. 

L.  has  tmesis  with  one  noun — ordia  prima;  20  with  quicumque 
and  35  with  verbs;  notably  iacere  indu  v  102,  facit  are  vi  962. 
Most  of  them  are  compounds  of  the  prepositions  con,  circum,  in, 
inter,  per,  and  praeter.  The  adverbs  saepenumero  and  quousque 
occur  once  each  in  tmesis.  Tmesis  is  not  common  in  Virgil ."^^  L. 
separates  ua  in  suadeo  8  times  contrary  to  Virgilian  usage. 

Hiatus 

Virgil,  but  not  Lucretius,  has  hiatus  in  the  arsis  with  spe  and 
Greek  words,  and  of  a  in  anima.  L.  has  hiatus  with  ae  in  iii  374, 
V.  in  Ed.  vii  53.  Hiatus  in  thesis  is  rare  in  V.  The  usage  of  the  two 
poets  is  as  follows  i*^ 

I  II m 

A.    T.sp.    T.dl    T.d2        A.    T.sp.    T.dl    T.d2       A.     T.sp.    T.dl    T.d2 

Lucretius...  00         3         0  003010         40 

Virgil 2       10         1  5         0         2        0       17         0         2         0 

IV V VI 

A.  T. 

Lucretius  .     10         0         1  000000 

Virgil 9       0         1         3         12         0         0         3         0         0 

Totals  A.  T.sp.  T.dl  T.d2  T.        .\ -T.        Per  cent 

Lucretius 2  0  10  1  U         13  0.2 

Virgil 45  1  5  7  13         58  0.5 

L.  has  hiatus  in  arsis  as  follows:  with  m2  0,  m3  twice,  m4  once 
(iii  374).  Long  vowels  are  shortened  in  hiatus  nine  times  (ii  404, 617 
iv  1061  V  7,  74  vi  796  716-two-  730;  long  vowels  occur  in  hiatus  in 
iii  374  and  vi  755. 

«  Gossrau,  656.         «  Siedow,  59. 
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Metre  and  sense  pauses 

The  first  foot  and  first  word  should  coincide  when  there  is  a 
full  stop  in  the  sense.^  This  occurs  only  three  times  in  L. :  twice 
with  corporis  and  once  with  corpora. 

The  first  foot  ought  to  be  a  dactyl  when  it  fills  a  word,  but  a 
spondee  is  admissible  if  the  last  syllable  is  elided  or  a  copula  or  its 
equivalent  follows  the  spondee  or  an  important  word.^^  The  Lucre- 
tian  instances  are  given  in  another  connection  on  p.  227. 

Virgil  first  observed  the  rule  that  word  and  verse  accent  should 
not  agree  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  but  should  harmonize  in  the 
5th  and  6th  feet.^^  This  is  due  to  the  frequent  agreement  of  all  but 
the  last  three  syllables  of  the  2d  foot.  In  329  verses  of  L.  there 
is  agreement  in  the  1st  and  2d  feet,  about  5  per  cent. 

Conclusions 

It  is  plain  from  the  preceding  analysis  that  the  two  poets  agree 
more  than  they  differ.  It  is  small  matters,  but  frequently  occur- 
ring, that  justify  the  impression  that  is  generally  held  of  their 
different  technique.  Thus  aut  before  m3  comes  three  times  more 
often  in  V. ;  in  twice  more  frequently  in  L. ;  e  and  ex  nearly  three 
times  as  often  in  L.;  but  de  only  twice  in  V.  against  14  in  L.,  and 
inter  once  with  11  in  L.  V.  is  stricter  in  observing  the  rule  prep. 
mS  m4,  but  admits  hiatus  with  m3  m4  more  often.  V.  has  three 
times  as  many  instances  of  f3  m4,  and  about  twice  as  many  of  f3 
in  all  combinations;  but  L.  has  170  exceptions  to  f3  m4  against  32 
in  V.  Virgil  on  the  other  hand,  has  over  three  times  as  many 
instances  of  m3  f4  as  Lucretius.  Dieresis  after  the  1st  and  2d  feet 
is  far  more  common  in  L.,  and  he  has  five  times  as  many  examples 
of  m2  d2  m4  and  twice  as  many  of  strict  m2  m4 ;  with  f2,  alone,  L. 
has  24  against  only  two  in  V.  The  combination  m2  f3  m4  in  V. 
outnumbers  the  frequency  in  L.  more  than  30  times. 


«  Wagner,  430.         "''  Wa.Tjncr,  431.         '^  Gossrau,  G37. 
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In  the  constitution  of  the  verse  V.  has  nearly  twice  as  many 
hnes  with  one  dactyl  only  as  L.,  who  has  a  slightly  larger  number  of 
spondees  over  dactyls  as  compared  with  V. ;  but  the  latter  has  a  few 
more  spondees  in  each  one  of  the  first  four  feet.  Verses  with  one 
spondee,  and  that  in  the  4th  foot,  are  three  times  as  common  in  V., 
and  in  the  same  degree  two  spondees  leading  the  verse.  The  com- 
bination sddsd  has  nearly  twice  as  many  examples  in  V.  as  in  L., 
and  in  the  same  proportion  the  combination  ssdsd  and  sssdd. 

In  the  first  four  feet  L.  has  more  spondees  than  V.,  and  he  sets 
off  the  1st  and  2d  feet  frequently  from  the  remainder  of  the  verse. 
Lucretius  has  many  more  lines  with  four  words  only. 

Hypermeter  in  L.  occurs  only  once.  Que  comes  more  often  at 
the  end  of  the  line;  and  the  quadrisyllable  and  pentasyllable  end- 
ings, both  spondaic  and  otherwise,  are  more  frequent.  With  the 
quadrisyllable  close  L.  has  a  monosyllable  preceding  more  often; 
and  word  and  verse  accent  more  frequently  clash. 

Monosyllabic  close  with  one  and  with  two  syllables  is  much 
more  common  in  L. 

Elision,  in  general,  is  a  little  more  frequent  in  V.,  and  he  is  freer 
in  eKding  middle  and  long  syllables  and  monosyllables.  Elision 
in  arsis  is  also  more  frequent;  but  L.  elides  long  vowels  oftener, 
especially  at  the  end  of  the  various  feet. 

Prodelision  of  e  in  est  is  more  frequent  in  L.;  and  he  does  not 
lengthen  short  syllables  under  the  arsis. 

Tmesis  is  more  frequent  in  L. ;  hiatus  in  V. 

Word  and  verse  accent  agree  and  disagree,  according  to  the 
rules  in  the  various  feet,  more  often  in  L. 

In  general  the  Lucretian  Hexameter  has  less  variety,  is  less  well 
modulated,  and  is  below  the  standard  of  elegance  attained  by  the 
Augustan  poets. 
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1.    Que  as  affecting  accent 

The  accepted  doctrine  in  reference  to  the  effect  on  the  accentu- 
ation of  a  word  through  appending  que  to  it,  is  that  the  syllable 
preceding  the  enclitic  is  accented  even  when  it  is  short.^  Lucretius 
has  que  1235  times:  by  books,  146+193  +  168+225+275+228, 
and  by  syllables,  113  +  170+71+90+633  +  158.  In  all  but  205 
places  the  word  and  verse  accent  coincide:  by  books,  23+40+10+ 
45+47+40;  by  feet,  82+9+0+30+84+0.  In  the  1st  foot,  the 
word  with  que  makes  a  dactyl:  by  books,  4  +  11+2  +  15  +  16  + 
14  =  62;  and  with  synaloephe,  0+4+3+2+8+3  =  20.  In  these 
latter,  the  principal  word  retains  its  accent  and  the  que  is  appar- 
ently joined  to  the  following  word,  as  in  ii  1032,  liinamque  et. 
In  the  2d  foot,  with  que  9  instances  are  irregular:  by  books, 
0+1+0+4+3  +  1;  dactyls  in  6  places,  and  synaloephe  in  3.  In 
the  3d  foot,  there  is  no  instance  of  variation.  In  the  4th  foot  30 
cases  occur:  by  books,  7+6+0+6+5+6;  dactyls,  2+3+0+5  + 
5+4;  synaloephe,  5+3+0+1+0+2.  In  the  5th  foot  dactyls 
occur  10  +  16+5+14  +  15  +  11  =  71,  and  with  synaloephe,  2+2+0 
+4+0+5=  13;  84  times  in  all.  In  the  6th  foot  there  is  no  irregu- 
larity. 

The  variation  between  the  word  and  verse  accent  does  not  give 
any  evidence  for  the  retention  of  the  accent  of  the  simple  word 
when  followed  by  que,  for  in  the  ten  lines  at  ii  1023-1112,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  normal  in  the  poem,  there  is  agreement  34 
times  and  disagreement  46.  Two  verses  agree  in  the  1st  2d  4th  and 
6th  feet,  and  one  each  in  the  1st  5th  6th,  1st  4th  5th  and  6th,  2d 

'  .Juret,  Phonetique  Laiine,  79,  gives  the  ancient  authorities. 
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3rd  5th  and  6th,  1st  2d  4th  5th  6th,  3d  4th  5th  6th,  1st  5th 
and  6th,  and  2d  4th  5th  and  6th.  Four  verses  disagree  in  the  1st 
2d  3d  and  4th  feet,  and  three  in  the  1st  2d  and  3d;  one  each  in  1st 
and  2d,  1st  2d  3d  4th  and  5th,  and  2d  3d  and  4th.  There  is  no 
evidence  whatever  to  prove  that  in  the  first  four  feet  any  attention 
was  given  to  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  word  and  verse 
accent.  Apparently  the  verse  was  constructed  to  suit  the  metre 
without  regard  to  accentuation. 

3.   Accentuation  of  the  close  of  the  verse 

Variation  of  verse  and  word  accent  occurs  554  times,  634%: 
by  books,  72+94  +  101+88+90+109.  There  is  variation  of 
accent  with  que  in  the  5th  foot,  or  preceding  the  6th  in  ehsion,  97 
times:  12+21+9+19+18+18.  The  ultima  is  a  monosyllable  179 
times:  23+30+46+29+22+29.  An  unaccented  pyrrich  occurs 
in  the  5th  foot  223  times:  31+33+38+36+37+48.  A  quadrisylla- 
ble word  closes  with  violation  of  accent  18  times:  4+5+1  +  1+4 
+3.  The  5th  foot  is  a  1st  paeon  with  ehsion  20  times:  2+1+7+3 
+2+5.  A  tribrach  in  the  5th  foot  with  elision  occurs  8  times: 
0-f  1-1-0+0+3+4.  The  ending  v^v^-/^/w-w  occurs  3  times: 
0+2+0+1+0+0.  The  endings  --ww^w/---ww-w, 
-WW- 7 — ^w-/w/w/  — J -WW-  T-  w  each  occur  once.  There 
is  one  hypermeter. 

I  am  unable  to  deduce  any  principle  whatever  from  Lucretian 
usage.  The  facts  show  that  in  nearly  94%  of  his  verses  the  word 
and  verse  accent  coincide. 

Of  the  554  occurrences  421  may  be  explained  by  proclisis, 
enclisis,  or  word  grouping,  so  that  there  is  in  these  no  real  violation 
of  agreement.  Of  the  133  instances  remaining,  90  occur  with  que, 
2  with  quodcumque,  22  with  words  of  the  metrical  equivalence 
-www  7^-;  there  is  one  hypermeter  and  the  following  18  are 
inexplicable:  i  36,  250,  517;  ii  88,  453,  640,  836,  925,  968,  1092;  iii 
152;  V  157,  161,  255;  vi  58,  161,  292,  1115.  Of  these  18  two-i  36 
and  iii  152— may  be  emphatic,  and  three— i  250,  ii  836,  vi  161— 
may  be  word  groups.  Several  of  the  others  are  not  critically 
certain  and  some  verses  are  repeated. 
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3.   Manuscript  0  as  a  critic  of  Latinity 
I.   LACUNAS  AND  ERASURES 

Book  I        657  contraria    mu;    the    scribe    doubted    musae    and 

mussant.   . 
708  putant  with  a  missing  syllable;  0  corr.    putantur. 

Possibly  putant ve  was  questioned. 
710  verti  for  vertier;  the  ending  was  suspected. 
759  atque  vene;  the  scribe  doubted  both  veneno  and, 

venenum. 

Book  II        85  nam  cita;  concita  and  cum  cita  were  both  rejected. 

210  etiam  de  vertice  dissipat.  The  scribe  put  the  lacu- 
na between  vertice  and  dissipat,  as  he  doubted 
caeli  vertice. 

249  omnino  <  recta  >  regione;  doubt  of  recta  with 
regione. 

279  no  ;  hesitation  perhaps  between  nobis  and 
nostro. 

318  quoquam  for  quoquamque,  O  corr.  Did  he  think 
that  quoquam  might  be  right? 

331  locus  altis  montibus;  edd.  unde.  The  scribe  prob- 
ably missed  a  proper  noun. 

342  praetere;  Nonius  and  edd.  praeterea.  The  scribe 
missed  a  verb  in  the  sentence. 

382  pene  for  penetralior  ignis.  He  doubted  the  word 
and  the  degree. 

421  specie  di;  edd.  diri  or  foedi.  The  scribe  expected 
an  epithet  of  di  as  plural  of  deus. 

428  prostantibus  ;    edd.     prostantibus    utqui. 

Probably  objection  to  utqui. 

468  necessu  for  necessust  or  necessumst.  He  probably 
objected  to  necessust. 

854  propter  eandem  <  rem  > .    Doubt  as  to  rem. 

1029  mirali   a  eromnes;  hesitation  over  miraliter. 

1122  hilar     ;  doubt  as  to  declension. 
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Book  III      12  nos  itidem;  probably  non;  s  in  erasure.   The  scribe 
objected  to  the  personal  pronoun  in  this  connec- 
tion. 
52  pecudes  manibus,   without  et.     The  scribe  read 

manibus. 
58  eliciuntur  a  eripitur.      He  did  not  know  what  to 

put  in. 
81  con  A  ciscant;  he  doubted  sibi  consciscant  letum. 

144  nomen  with  erasure  before  n;  probably  momen 
was  doubted. 

183  quam  si<bi>  ;  probably  was  originally  quasi. 

236  multamov  eri  for  multa  moveri;  erasure  between 
V  and  e ;  0  could  not  make  sense. 

289  oculis  micat  acri  a  us  ardor;  the  scribe  doubted 
acres  oculi. 

319  video  firmare;  the  Latinity  was  doubted  and  cor- 
rected to  videor. 

403  lacerandique  for  lacer  undique  with  a  in  erasure. 
Undique  was  questioned. 

423  mortalem  esse  docens.    Ns  is  in  erasure;  probably 
docere  had  been  written  to  balance  dicere. 

719  vi  cere  for  viscere;  scribe  doubted  the  singular  of 
viscus  here. 

783  viribus   hilum;   probably   hesitation   over   hilum, 
and  nihilum  written. 

1001  saxum  quod  tamen  a  summo;  the  scribe  hesitated 
between  e  and  ex. 

1008  hoc  ut  opinor  id  est;  ut  is  in  erasure  and  probably 
displaced  est  that  hoc  should  have  a  verb. 

1044  ut  (erasure)  aerius  sol;  probably  aetherius  was  in 
the  original. 
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Book  IV     142  horas  changed  to  oras. 

224  cum  tuimur  with  erasure;  probably  intuimur 
originally. 

288  a  speculo  with  erasure;  probably  ab. 

344  de  speculo  for  de  speculi. 

361  one  word  space  between  saxorum  and  structa;  a 
substantive  was  missed. 

526  corporea;  noun  omitted.  Corpoream  vocem  is  the 
correct  reading. 

604  ubine  for  ubi  una;  ubinam? 

616  operae  <  >  ;  doubt  between  que  and  ve. 

637  aliis  for  ali;  form  doubted. 

710  qu  n;  hesitation  between  quin  and  quom. 

740  anima  ;  hesitation  between  animantis,  animalis, 
and  animata. 

989  palmas  corrected  to  palm  is.  Doubt  about  num- 
ber. 

968  bellum;  b  in  correction;  duellum? 
1085    A  frenat;  refrenat?  infrenat? 

1113  and  1205  compaginibus  for  compagibus. 

1186  post  caenia;  ost  over  erasure.  Postscaenia?  Po- 
scaenia? 

1225  A  semine  certo;  for  de  semine  certo  which  occurs 
elsewhere;  but  as  no  preposition  occurs  at  i  189 
iii  746  the  scribe  may  have  hesitated  here. 

Book  V       136  innasci  quavis  parte  for  quavis  in  parte. 

206  superest  aevi  in  correction;  may  have  been  super- 

sunt. 
351  necessest;  corrected  from  necessust? 
393  inter  se  omitted;  scribe  did  not  know  where  to 

insert  it. 
511  and  721  and  vi  694  and  721;  parti  corrected  to 

parte. 
736  videas  creari,  Itali,  but  lacuna  in  0  who  may  have 

doubted  the  Latinity  of  videas  with  creari.    Late 

editors  read  possint. 
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823  animas  with  s  in  correction.  Marullus,  animal, 
that  scribe  may  have  doubted. 

1010  nudant  sollertius  undoubtedly  for  nunc  dant;  but 
the  scribe  knew  no  fitting  object  for  nudant  and 
so  left  the  verse  defective. 

1107  ingenio  qui  with  erasure  between  them;  was  ii  or  hi 
there  originally? 

1160  et  celata  in;  if  diu  was  the  missing  word,  the  scribe 
may  have  objected  to  the  elision. 

1257  plumbi  erasure  que  (with  q  in  correction)  cu  (u  in 
correction)  concreta.  Possibly  the  scribe  copied 
and  then  corrected  aeris  item  et  plumbeiplu  con- 
creta. 

1366  virgu  for  virgulta;  virgula  was  expected. 

1431  et  curis  consumit;  objection  to  in  curis.  Aevom 
changed  to  aevum. 

Book  VI       44  consistere  e  corpore;  the  scribe  thought  a  preposi- 
tion necessary. 
45  quaecumque;  u  in  erasure  for  o. 
66  ratione,   probably  corrected  from  rationi;  scribe 

disliked  the  ablative  in  i. 
83  versibus,  corrected  from  versubus. 
94  divum,  corrected  from  divom. 
103  pepides  aciique,  .'.  in  margin;  the  scribe  gave  it  up. 
517  vemens  corrected  to  vehemens. 
523  re     h       alat  and  h  in  erasure,  for  redhalat;  per- 
haps relaxat  originally. 
555  ut  vas  interno;  o  in  correction  that  is  not  syntacti- 
cal.  The  correct  reading  is  unknown. 
696  mare  corrected  from  mari;  also  in  698. 
719  flabro;  wrong  correction  from  fiabra. 
806  sulpur:  sulphur  O  corr. 

832  linquitur  corrected  wrongly  from  linquatur.  Q  has 
linquit. 

833  cuius  ub    e    regione.   Did  the  scribe  prefer  ut? 
964  extructas  nives;  probably  for  extructas  ningues. 
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1038  iactatur;  r  corrected  from  s? 

1166  in  ustis;  did  scribe  write  iniustis? 

1208  et  graviter  partim  with  erasure  before   partim. 

Partim  was  doubted  and  something  different  had 

been  written. 

II.    WORDS  IN  A  LATE  HAND 

Book  I       357  fieri  ratione  videres.    Question  as  to  whether  fieri 
is  a  proper  object  of  video. 
741  casu;  Q  causa.   Doubt  as  to  meaning. 

Book  II        79  res  vita  lampada  tradunt  for  cursores  vitai  etc. 
Objection  to  lampada. 
94  probati  for  probatumst.   Was  original  probavi? 
181  quam  quam  predita  culpa.   Objection  to  the  senti- 
ment. 
227  plag  in  later  hand  for  plagas.    Objection  to  the 
word,  and  plagis  was  expected  to  parallel  leviori- 
bus. 

231  erare  necessest  for  celerare  necessest.  Perhaps 
celare  originally. 

232  aer  h  for  aeris  haud.  Aer  was  made  to  agree 
with  tenuis. 

265  mens  habet  ipsa  for  mens  avet  ipsa.  A  vet  was 
doubted. 

313  primorum  natura  iacet  qua  propter  ubi  ipsum.  All 
after  primorum  is  by  a  later  hand :  the  scribe  ques- 
tioned natura  primorum  with  iacet  and  also  the 
singular  ipsum. 

454  nee  retinentur  enim  inter  se  glomeramina  quaeque. 
The  sense  was  unintelligible. 

486  pluribus  auge:  bus  in  later  hand  in  erasure.    Per- 
haps pluria  originally  but  objection  to  the  ablative 
with  auge. 
1116  crescendi   perficae   fineni.      Doul)t    of  perfica   or 
perfice. 
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Book  III  596  moUia  queasangui  cadere  omnia  membra;  cadere 
omnia  membra  in  later  hand  with  probable  hesi- 
tation as  to  the  propriety  of  the  meaning  with 
omission  of  a  word.  Queasangui  was  corrected  by 
the  corrector  of  Q  to  que  exsangui. 

597  perhiberet,  eret  in  later  hand  for  perhibetur.  The 
scribe  objected  to  the  passive  voice. 

856  facile  hoc  accredere  possis.  The  Latinity  of  accre- 
dere  was  questioned,  as  it  is  a  rare  word  and  occurs 
here  only  in  the  poem. 

923  tunc  ilia  in  a  late  hand,  perhaps  changed  from 
tum  illi. 

Book  IV     219  aestus  ab  undis;  from  unda? 
253  remota  videtur;  from  semota? 
344  de  speculo  qua  parte  recedis;  corrected  to  speculi, 

recedas. 
368  aliud  changed  to  aliut. 
474  cum  in  rebus — nil  viderit  an.    The  scribe  objected 

to  the  ecthlipsis  of  cum,  and  probably  demanded 

antea. 
694  emittitur  ex  re;  from  ea  re  or  aere. 

Book  V       199  tanta  stat;  from  dat? 

630  procul  a  caelo;  from  de? 

653  labefactos  aere  multo.  The  sense  of  aere  multo  was 

dubious. 
919  membra    animantum;    corrected    from    membris 

animalium? 
1317  hostis;  corrected  from  hastis? 
Book  VI     112  fragilis  chartarum;  the  noun  (sonitus)  is  omitted. 
Chartarum  corrected   from  some  unknown  word 
that  made  sense  with  fragilis;  (causarum)? 
239  nunc  ea  quo  pacto.   Corrected  from  ex? 


It  is  plain  that  both  the  scribe  and  correctors  of  0  were  critical 
of  Latinity;  indeed,  hypercritical,  in  questioning  antique  forms. 
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and  exercising  at  times  a  judicious  hesitation  when  the  meaning 
was  not  plain.  The  corrector,  whom  Lachman  calls  the  Saxon 
hand,  seems  to  have  t:)rought  out  the  sense. 

Jf.  Punctuation 

Book  I.  35  atque  ita  suspiciens,  tereti  cervice  reposta,  pascit 
amore.  It  is  the  neck  that  is  thrown  back;  so 
Ovid  A.A.  iii  779,  cervice  reflexa.  Posto  at  the  end 
of  the  verse  is  ablative  in  iii  871. 
523  omne,  quod  est  spatium,  vacuum  constaret  inane. 
All  the  void  that  is  space  would  lie  emptiness;  cf. 
i  232  omnia  enim  debet  mortali  corpore  quae  sunt, 
from  which  i  958  (omne  quod  est — finitumst),  is 
different;  one  is  a  hypothesis  and  the  other  a  fact; 
so  the  hypothesis  i  969,  omne  quod  est  spatium 
constituatur  finitum.  Lucretius  means  that  all 
existent  space  would  be  void  were  there  no  bodies. 

Book  II.  20ff.  This  period  is  very  puzzling  and  there  is  nothing 
like  it  elsewhere  in  the  poem.  There  should  be  a 
full  stop  after  dolorem  as  in  ii  495,  iii  539,  756.  In 
iii  701,  ergo  with  its  verb  is  parenthetical,  and  in  i 
364  it  is  followed  by  a  semicolon.  The  poet's  usage 
seems  to  demand  a  considerable  pause  after  this 
particle.  He  begins,  then,  with  a  general  state- 
ment. In  the  next  sentience  uti  means  'suppose 
that'.  Ut  or  uti  precedes  the  main  clause  in  i  1050, 
ii  541,  973,  iv  114,  473,  vi  80.  Gratius  (here  only 
in  Lucretius)  seems  to  be  used  for  the  sake  of  the 
metre  for  gratiosius:  Pliny  xvi  139  cupressus  odore 
violenta  ac  uml)ra  ciuidem.  There  should  be  a 
colon  after  interdum.  Nequc  continues  the  nega- 
tive idea  of  pauca  esse  in  20  "nature  does  not  re- 
quire them  either".  The  understood  object  of 
requirit  is  delicias.  The  next  sentence,  in  24,  be- 
gins with  si  non,  which  is  continued  by  nee  27,  nee 
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28,  and  the  parenthesis  cum  tamen — herbas 
29-33,  nee  34.  The  nearest  parallel  that  I  have 
been  able  to  find  is  at  vi  1075,  qui  non  queat 
usquam  non  si  Neptuni  fluctu  renovare  operam 
des,  non,  mare  si  totum  velit  eluere  omnibus  undis. 
The  subject  of  possint  is  gazae  understood  from 
37,  which  gathers  up  the  conclusion  quoniam  nil 
nostro  in  corpore  gazae  proficiunt.  The  whole 
passage  should  be  punctuated  as  follows : 
ergo  corpoream  ad  naturam  pauca  videmus  esse 
opus  omnino,  quae  demant  cumque  dolorem. 
delicias  quoque  uti  multas  substernere  possint 
gratius  interdum:  neque  natura  ipsa  requirit.  si 
non  aurea  sunt  etc. 
1160  quae  nunc  vix  nostro  grandescunt  aucta  labore: 
conterimusque  boves  et  viris  agricolarum,  con- 
ficimus  ferrum;  vix  arvis  suppeditati;  usque  adeo 
par  cunt  fetus  augentque  laborem.  Que  connects 
the  two  sentiments  closely  and  means  "and  so"; 
it  is  common  in  Livy;  see  Weissenborn  on  Livy 
ii  33,  9.  The  punctuation  is  highly  uncertain,  es- 
pecially because  of  the  dubious  suppeditati. 

Book  III    288  est  etiam  calor  ille  animo  quem  sumit,  in  ira  cum 
fervescit. 

Cf .    295  effervescit  in  ira. 

430  In  the  period  contained  within  425-444  there  is  a 
parenthesis  from  428  nam  longe  mobilitate  to 
geruntur  (or  genuntur)  in  433;  but  there  is  also  a 
subordinate  parenthesis  in  430,  quippe  ubi  imagini- 
bus  fumi  nebulaeque  movetur.  There  is  an  exam- 
ple of  subordinate  parenthesis  at  i  138  within 
136-145,  and  others  in  i  1024-25,  1038-1041, 
1044-48  within  i  1021-1051. 

749  There  should  be  a  colon  at  the  end  of  this  line 
instead  of  a  comma. 
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Book  IV    440  should  be  punctuated 

quae,  demersa  liquore,  obeunt,  refracta  videntur 
as  is  plain  from  442  in  summo  fluitare  liquore. 
Obire  is  intransitive  in  i  222,  iv  433,  965  and  v  776. 
The  preposition  occurs  also  in  iv  420  in  medio 
nobis  ecus  acer  obhaesit,  but  Lactantius  has  de- 
mergo  without  a  preposition:  Inst,  vii  6  luto 
caenove  demerserunt  and  Seneca,  Thy.  1060  haec 
ferventibus  demersi  aenis. 
904  The  punctuation  should  be 

qui    fieri    potuit,    triplici    cum    corix)re    ut    una 
(prima  leo,  postrema  draco,  media  ipsa)  Chimaera. 

Book  VI  577     Est  haec  eiusdem  quoque  magni  causa  tremoris: 
ventus  etc. 

5.    Text 

Book  I        271  principio  venti  vis  verberat  incita  cortus. 

No  one  has  yet  had  the  temerity  to  retain  cortus 
for  coortus^.  Venti  vis  incita  may  be  a  periphrasis 
for  ventus  incitus  and  coortus  would  then  agree 
with  the  implied  ventus.  Vis  in  periphrasis  occurs 
frequently  with  complete  absorption  into  the 
meaning  of  the  accompanying  word:  vi  1222  fida 
canum  vis  animam  ponebat ;  i  72  vis  animi — omne 
immensum  peragravit — unde  ref ert ;  iii  645  hominis 
vis — non  quit  sentire — et — petessit  nee  tenet;  iii 
747  vis  animi — crescit — quod  si  immortahs  foret; 
V  207  ni  vis  humana  resistat — cimus  ad  ortus;  vi 
295  vis  incita  venti  incidit.  Coortus  occurs  with 
vis  in  ii  306  coorta  queat  nova  vis ;  iii  582  coorta — 
animae  vis;  v  413  vis — coorta;  vi  1091  coorta  vis. 
But  there  is  no  instance  of  the  contraction  cortus 
for  coortus;  (contraction  with  other  words  is  dis- 
cussed elaborately  by  Lachmann  p.  134ff.). 

»  But  very  recently  it  is  printed  by  Diels  in  verse  276. 
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Verberat  without  an  expressed  object  occurs  in  iv 
259  ventus  cum  verberat.  Constructions  according 
to  sense  are  not  uncommon  in  the  MSS,  e.g.,  in  ii 
586  et  quaecumque  vis  multas  possidet  for  quae- 
cumque  res;  iv  328  quaecumque  latebit;  i  1033  gens 
animantum  floreant,  611  non  ex  illorum  conventu 
for  illorum  minimorum  instead  of  illarum  <par- 
tium  > . 
384  postremo  duo  de  concurso  corpora  lata. 

The  neignboring  o  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of 
the  corruption  from  concursu.  Other  examples  are 
found  at  vi  667  concusso  moveri,  i  458  evento 
vocare,  1008  ipso  modum  porro,  ii  783  variosque 
colores,  803  claro  sit  rubro  pyropo,  iii  346  alvoque 
reposto,  vi  13  gnatorum  excollere,  719  adverso 
flabro. 
491  dissiliuntque  fero  ferventi  saxa  vapore. 

Cartault  keeps  this  reading  but  it  demands  an 
asyndeton.  Ferveo  is  used  of  heat  often,  and  in 
Pomponius,  Fullones  II,  it  is  said  of  fire:  facite  ut 
ignis  fervat;  so  Lucr.  vi  656  calido  fervore,  v  1099 
flammai  fervidus  ardor.  It  is  probable,  then,  that 
ferventi  vapore  is  right.  Fero,  if  correct,  must 
mean  "fierce"  and  the  asyndeton  may  be  excused 
on  the  ground  that  fero  and  ferventi  are  words  of 
different  quality;  v  1338  varium  genus  omne 
ferarum,  1340  fera  facta  multa.  Another  instance 
of  asyndeton  in  the  archetype  is  fessae  pecudes 
pingues  in  i  257. 
611  non  ex  illorum  conventu  concihata 

The  discussion  concerns  the  minimae  partes, 
and  hence  illorum  is  usually  changed  to  illarum  sc. 
partium;  but  illorum  takes  up  a  supposed 
minimorum  from  minima.  Minimum  occurs  in 
615,  and  in  that  line  and  in  621  parvissima  is 
written    for    metrical    reasons    for    minima;   and 
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perhaps  in  619  minimam  should  be  changed  to 
minimum.     Epicurus  used  the  words  e\d)(^LaTov ^ 
eKd')(^L(TTa    ;  see  the  note  to  i  599  in  my  edition. 
808  crescere  non  possint  fruges  arbusta  animantis 

I  hesitate  about  possint,  as  there  is  no  good 
parallel  for  nisi  indulge t — possint.  With  nisi  there 
is  correspondence  usually  between  protasis  and 
apodosis,  as  below  in  809-10  nisi  adiuvet  exsolua- 
tur.  In  vi  68-71  nisi  respuis — oberunt  is  the  closest 
parallel,  and  we  should  expect  poterunt  instead  of 
possint  in  808;  but,  as  often,  the  subjunctive 
present  of  possum  is  used  instead  of  the  future:  iv 
495  ideoque  necesse  est  non  possint  alios  alii  con- 
vincere  sensus.  nee  porro  poterunt  ipsi  reprehen- 
dere  sese;  i  655  si  faciant — poterunt,  105  somnia 
quae — vert  ere  possint,  374  linquant  quo  possint, 
iii  736  at  qua  possint  via  nulla  videtur,  862  cui 
male  possit  accidere.  To  be  sure,  other  syntactical 
principles  are  concerned  in  these  examples.  The 
subjunctive  might  replace  the  indicative  in  ii  798 
iii  574  841  990. 

Book  II        16  nonne  videre 

nil  aliud  sibi  naturam  latrare  nisi  utqui 
corpore  seiunctus  dolor  absit  mente  fruatur 
iucundo  sensu  cura  semota  metuque 

Utqui  is  probably  sound  and  may  be  defended 
by  i  755  and  ii  428;  qui  is  intensive  and  means  "in 
ver}'  deed."  The  subject  of  fruatur  is  natura 
hominis  as  in  ii  646  divom  natura  aevo  fruatur. 
There  is  asyndeton  before  mente,  and  utqui  is  to 
be  supplied.  Mente  means  "mentally,"  as  if  the 
preceding  corpore  meant  "bodily":  v  148  natura 
deum  longeque  rcmota  sensibus  al)  nostris  animi 
vix  mente  videtur;  iii  109  laetatur  corpore  to  to,  939 
aequo  animoque  capis  securam  quietem.    The  ex- 
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panded  prose  order  is  nisi  utqui  dolor  seiunctus 
corpora  absit;  utqui  natura  hominis  fruatur  mente 
iucundo  sensu  semota  cura  metuque. 
112  cuius  uti  memoro  rei  simulacra  et  imago 

This  line  was  discussed  in  vol.  2,  p.  99  and  in 
vol.  3,  p.  16.  In  the  fragments  of  Epicurus  the  plural 
is  used  almost  exclusively  of  tvttol  and  etScoXa, 
and  in  Lucretius  simulacra  et  occurs  at  iv  792  and 
1063.  The  only  other  place  in  the  manuscripts 
where  -a  stands  for  -um  is  at  vi  817  where  O  has 
aperta  promptaque.  But  some  editors  write  una 
for  unum  in  ii  159. 
226  corpora  quo  citius  rectum  per  inane  feruntur 

Lucretian  usage  seems  to  demand  the  subjunc- 
tive here:  i  373  aiunt — quia — linquant,  392  putat 
id  fieri  quia — condenseat;  v  757  putetur — quod 
labatur, -1179  putabant  quod — vexaret.  In  ii  151 
quo  tardius  ire  cogitur  is  the  expression  of  a  fact. 
The  codex  Vict,  has  ferantur  here  and  it  is  ac- 
cepted by  many  editors.  The  corruption  is  not 
infrequent;  iv  210  and  v  418  feruntur  Q  for 
ferantur;  iii  486  pereunt  0  for  pereant;  iv  723 
veniunt  Q  for  veniant,  1259  conveniunt  OQ  for 
conveniant;  v  996  accibunt  OQ  for  accibant;  iv  218 
fluant  OQ  for  fluunt,  345  nequeant  0  for  nequeunt, 
495  nascantur  0  for  nascuntur,  609  tendant  Q  for 
tendunt;  vi  396  petant  Q  for  petunt. 
289  sed  ne  res  ipsa  necessum 

The  Vulgate  has  mens,  but  in  285  the  poet  says 
that  there  must  be  aliam  praeter  plagas  et  pondera 
causam  for  the  innata  potesta;  and  pondus  and 
plagae  are  excluded  in  288;  the  cause  is  clinamen 
mentioned  in  292.  The  hesitation  of  Lambinus  and 
most  editors  about  res  is  due  to  the  inversion  of  the 
statement.  The  poet  means  "that  internal  neces- 
sity may  not  govern  things  and  that  they  may  not 
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be  overcome  and  compelled  to  do  and  perform,  the 
swerve  is  the  cause."  The  necessity  fails  to  govern 
the  seeds  of  all  things,  284,  not  merely  those  of  the 
mind ;  indeed  nowhere  in  the  poem  is  the  mind  said 
to  be  under  necessity. 
'  435  vel  cum  res  extera  sese 

insinuat,  vel  cum  laedit  quae  in  corpore  natast 
aut  iuvat  egrediens  genitalis  per  Veneris  res 
aut  ex  offensu  cum  turbant  corpore  in  ipso 
semina  confundunt  inter  se  concita  sensum 

Most  editors  insert  que  after  confundunt  but  it 
is  not  necessary.  The  contrast  is  between  external 
and  internal  causes:  there  are  two  main  divisions, 
vel  cum  435  and  vel  cum  436-439.  The  latter  is 
divided  by  cum  laedit  436,  aut  iuvat  477  and  aut  ex 
438.  Lucretius  omits  and  inserts  a  first  aut  in  the 
ratio  of  two  omissions  to  three  insertions;  and  in 
436  it  is  to  be  understood  after  vel,  cum  taking  its 
place  as  in  vi  896  quae  cum  conveniunt  aut 
adhaerent.  Aut  is  to  be  supplied  when  the  word  is 
twice  repeated  after  it  also  in  iii  427  liquidus  umor 
aquai  aut  nebula  aut  fumus.  It  is  rare  that  aut  is 
subordinated  to  vel  and  I  can  find  no  other  instance 
in  the  poem. 
593  ex  imis  vero  furit  ignibus  impetus  Aetnae 

Avantius  emended  to  eximiis  (as  in  607)  and  he 
is  followed  by  all  of  the  editors  except  Giussani 
who  keeps  ex  imis  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  furit 
ex;  following  him  Professor  Leonard  translates 
"impetuous  Aetna  raves  indeed  from  more  pro- 
founder  fires."  The  construction  is  not  essentially 
different  from  that  in  vi  148  ut  calidis  candens 
ferrum  e  fornacibus  olim  stridit  and  not  unlike  ii  51 
neque  fulgorem  reverentur  ab  auro. 
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1004  coniungit  et  efficit  omnes 

res  ita  convertant  formas 

There  is  no  instance  known  of  ita  equivalent  to 
ita  ut  fit  and  in  Lucretius  no  instance  of  efficit 
without  ut  and  none  of  ita  for  ut.  The  easiest 
change  is  that  of  ita  to  ut  which  was  made  by  the 
old  vulgate. 

1120  omnibus  his  aetas  debet  consistere  rebus 
hie  natura  suis  refrenat  viribus  auctum 
Hie  is  the  usual  reading  instead  of  his,  to  correspond 
to  hie  in  1121.  Aetas  means  'life':  ii  1139  iure 
igitur  pereunt;  and  consistere  is  'stop':  v  415  con- 
stiterunt  imbres.  The  connection  of  thought  is 
like  that  in  v  846  quoniam  natura  absterruit 
auctum  nee  potuere  cupitum  aetatis  tangere 
florem.  Although  aetas  does  not  strictly  mean 
'life  growth,'  yet  the  words  meaning  growth  are 
frequently  used  with  it,  as  in  iii  449  adolevit 
viribus  aetas.  Hie  is  repeated  at  i  722  and  iii 
141-142. 

1125  dum  facile  in  venas  cibus  omnis  inditur 

Diditur  is  said  of  cibus  in  ii  1136,  iii  703,  and  vi 
946,  all  with  the  preposition  in  for  which  reason 
Laml)inus  read  it  in  1125.  I  now  think  that 
it  should  be  read  in  1120  rather  than  inditur,  as  the 
verb  indere  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  poem. 
The  stages  of  corruption  may  have  been  diditur, 
niditur,  inditur.  In  i  971  in  stands  for  id  and  in  v 
1129  side  for  sine. 

Book  III    258  nunc  ea  quo  pacto  inter  sese  mixta  quibusque 

The  caesura  in  this  verse  has  been  caused  much 
discussion.  An  easy  remedy  would  be  to  change 
the  order: 

nunc  ea  quo  pacto  sese  inter  mixta  quibusque. 
Inter  is  postpositive  in  iv  415,  575,  v  1280,  vi  110, 
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581.    Sese  is  elided  before  esse  in  ii  445,  before 
ullam  in  ii  922,  before  anima  in  iii  574,  before 
exprimat  in  iv  323,  and  before  ita  in  iv  886. 
476  denique  cor 

MS  Q  has  cor  and  O  cor.,  but  Q  corr.  cur; 
Munro  read  quor.  In  i  1077  Q  has  covenir  for  cum 
venere.  In  ii  194  0  has  commissus  and  in  ii  166  Q 
CO  for  cum ;  in  iv  485  O  has  son  for  sunt,  and  Q  in 
iv  517  sopina  for  supina.  In  iv  1230  O  has  creator 
for  creatur;  Q  com  for  cum  in  vi  225  and  in  vi  1278 
orbe  for  urbe.  In  ii  504  both  MSS  have  udor  for 
odor;  in  ii  742  Q  has  cognuscant  for  cognoscant, 
in  879  cybus  for  cibos  and  in  885  cummixta  for 
commixta ;  in  iii  307  pohtus  for  pohtos  and  in  400 
cumes  for  comes,  in  460  morlius  for  morbos,  in  iv 
459  campus  for  campos,  and  in  v  798  cumcreta  for 
concreta.  There  are  many  instances  where  the 
normal  speUing  is  restored,  as  vultus  for  voltus,  but 
in  iii  476  it  seems  better  to  write  cur. 

Book  IV     328  nam  quaecumque  retro  parte  interiore  latebit 

All  editors  follow  Marullus  in  reading  latebunt, 
as  omnia  comes  in  330;  in  iv  486  poterit  stands  for 
poterunt,  v  589  absit  for  absunt,  667  possit  for 
possint.  In  vi  23  omnia  is  followed  by  quaecumque. 
There  is  no  parallel  in  the  poem  for  quaecumque, 
fem.  sing,  with  res  understood,  followed  by  omnia. 
830  manusque  datas  utraque  parte  ministras 

Marullus  supplied  a,  and  Lachmann  ex  whom 
all  editors  follow.  With  parte  and  partibus  Lucre- 
tian  usage  is  as  follows :  ex  metr.  gr.  for  e  occurs  1 1 
times ;  ex  preferred  to  e  twice ;  e  preferred  to  ex  five 
times.  But  in  i  217  e  is  supplied:  mortale  e  cunctis 
partibus,  it  having  dropped  out  after  the  final  e  of 
mortale,  and  probably  e  rather  than  ex  dropped 
after  utraque  in  830.    In  vi  273  Q  has  ardoreque 
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orum  for  eorum,  and  in  v  698  O  has  atque  mergere 
for  emergere.  In  ii  264  both  MSS  have  prorumpere 
quorum  for  equorum,  and  in  ii  1097  converteret 
for  convertere  et.  The  omission  of  ex  is  very  rare: 
the  only  certain  instance  being  at  vi  1009  primori- 
bus  elementis,  where  the  corrector  of  Q  has  sup- 
pUed  ex,  after  the  analogy  of  vi  354. 
1013  reges  exipugnant  capiuntur  proelia  miscent 

For  reges,  acres  should  perhaps  be  read,  al- 
though nowhere  in  the  poem  is  the  word  used  for 
soldiers.  But  in  Virgil  Nisus  is  acerrimus  armis  in 
Aen.  ix  176,  and  Halaesus  is  bellis  acer  in  x  411, 
and  Aeneas  himself  stetit  acer  in  armis  xii  939. 

1186  vitae  post  caenia  celant 

There  is  much  doubt  about  the  proper  spelling, 
— whether  it  should  be  postscaenia  or  poscaenia. 
The  objection  to  postscaenia  is  the  harshness  of  the 
letter  t  between  the  repeated  s.  Yet  the  succession 
of  these  letters  occurs  22  times  in  the  poem:  est  sed 
i  459  ii  1129  v  527,  est  si  iv  1170  v  606,  superest  si 
ii  491,  superest  siquis  iii  350,  divisast  sua  iv  490, 
generest  sed  iv  707,  cordist  si  iv  783,  mirumst  si  vi 
489,  itast  sunt  i  684,  est  seiungi  i  452,  est  sensus  ii 
435  974,  est  secreta  ii  912,  est  saucia  iv  1048,  est 
signi  V  918,  purast  sanis  iv  1075,  libitumst  stirpis  v 
1365,  potest  solis  v  705  and  post  sunt  iv  1253. 
In  many  of  these  instances  there  is  a  logical  pause 
between  the  words  and  there  is  only  one  case-post 
sunt-that  is  really  parallel  to  postscaenia.  Further- 
more, the  succession  stsc  is  unexampled.  The 
archetype  plainly  avoided  the  succession  of  these 
four  letters  of  which  four  the  s  seems  essential; 
therefore  it  is  better  with  Lachmann  to  write 
poscaenia. 
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1058  pro  vario  sensu  varia    res  voce  notaret 

From  the  beginning  of  this  discussion,  at  1028 
we  have  varios  sonitus,  in  1029  nomina,  1041 
nomina,  1042  vocabiila,  1043  cuncta,  1044  varios 
sonitus,  1046  vocibus,  1051  rerum  nomina,  1055 
inauditos  sonitus,  1060  dissimiles  voces  variasque. 
All  these  are  plural  and  we  should  expect  vocibus 
instead  of  voce  in  1058.  In  1088  varias  voces 
occur  and  in  1090  dissimiles  res  alia  atque  alia 
voce.  But  in  1058  things  have  a  varying  word  ac- 
cording to  the  var3dng  sense,  hence  the  MS  read- 
ing should  stand. 

Book  V     1243  ignis  ubi  ingentis  silvas  ardore  cremarat 

Ingentis  was  changed  to  ingenti  by  Brieger  who 
was  followed  by  Giussani.  In  vi  673  ingens  incendi 
ardor  occurs  and  silvae  are  nowhere  called  huge;  a 
wood  is  thick,  crebra,  in  vi  135.  In  i  903  many 
seeds  of  heat  creant  incendia  silvis.  There  are  a 
few  passages  where  the  word  preceding  silva  ends 
in  a  vowel  or  s:  v  201  montes  silvaeque,  41  magnos 
silvasque  profundas,  955  montes  silvasque,  992 
gemitu  silvas,  v  1253  sonitu  silvas.  The  burning 
of  huge  forests  would  make  the  heat  necessary  for 
such  natural  smelting;  on  the  other  hand,  great 
heat  is  necessary  that  might  come  from  the  burn- 
ing forests.  The  insertion  or  omission  of  s  before 
a  word  beginning  with  s  occurs  in  both  MSS  as 
follows:  i  666  coetus  stingui,  iv  989  palmas  sum- 
mas,  V  515  quis  subvehat,  606  oportunus  sita. 
948  vagis  silvestria,  1087  variis  sensus,  1253  sonitus 
silvas,  1258  terras  splendere,  vi  51  ingentis  sonitu, 
1205  taetris  sanguinis,  1270  pellis  super.  In  O 
alone  v  484  radiis  solis  and  in  Q  alone  i  147  radiis 
solis,  iii  549  oculis  sunt,  iv  98  aquas  splendoreque, 
159  brevis  spatio,  167  res  sibi,  420  nobis  ecus,  491 
molles  sit,  861  docuis  sed,  1201  nuituas  saepe,  v 
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345  morbis  stantes,  448  puris  secretique,  470 
ceteras  saepsit,  v  615  aestivis  se,  vi  264  inaedifi- 
catas  superne.  The  letter  s  is  improperly  omitted 
in  both  0  and  Q  at  iv  1098  membri  stinguere;  in  0 
at  ii  103  validi  saxi  and  in  Q  at  ii  977  lacrimis 
pargimt,  iii  1018  men  sibi,  iv  907  modi  somnus.  It 
seems  best  to  retain  the  MS  reading  in  1243. 
Book  VI     144  fluminibiis  magnoque  mari  cum  frangitur  aest 

Here  the  scribe  of  O  could  not  understand  how 
the  tide  or  surge  could  be  broken  or  broken  into. 
The  corrector  of  0  read  aestu  and  Flor.  31  has 
aestus."  The  letter  s  is  rarely  dropped  at  the  end 
of  a  line.  Both  MSS  have  nostris  for  nostri  at  iii 
851;  Q  has  artu  in  iii  923  and  ipsi  at  iv  817;  both 
have  turpis  at  iv  1174  and  ignis  at  v  142,  but  ca- 
verna  for  cavernas  at  ii  553  and  caterva  628.  Q 
has  artu  at  iii  923.  Both  have  creati  at  v  528,  omni 
at  V  1023,  nure  (for  nubes)  at  vi  102,  igni  vi  281, 
menti  vi  382,  artu  vi  1190.  The  ending  us  is  rarely 
dropped  at  the  end  of  the  verse :  i  425  Q  has  queam. 
There  is  no  instance  of  a  final  u  being  dropped  at 
the  end  of  a  line.  Aestus  means  the  surge  of  the 
tide:  vi  694  mai-e  montis  ad  eius  radices  frangit 
fiuctus  aestumque  resorbet.  These  waves  break:  vi 
142  sunt  etiam  fiuctus  per  nubila,  qui  quasi  mur- 
mur dant  in  frangendo;  iv  435  fractas  undas. 
Frangitur  aestus  is  probably  correct  and  Flor.  31 
is  right. 
674  scilicet  et  fiuvius  qui  visus  maximus  ei 

I  formerly  (vol.  3,  p.  121)  proposed  visu  est, 
but  would  now  read  visust.  In  i  993  both  MSS 
have  nullas  for  nullast,  and  in  iii  114  ed  for  est, 
in  iii  992  and  iv  289  es  for  est.  In  i  453  editors  read 
ignist  for  igni  and  iii  306  sitast  for  sitas. 
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6.   Interpretations 

Book  I        230  undo  mare  ingeniiei  fontes  externaque  longe 
flumina 

Inside  fountains  and  outside  rivers  are  here  con- 
trasted: the  fountains  are  within  the  earth  (288) 
and  the  rivers  on  its  surface.  Although  ingenuus 
occurs  only  here  in  Lucretius,  the  meaning  is  plain 
from  the  -etymology;  cf.  Aus.  Mosell.  65  sub 
ingenuis  fontibus.  Internus  is  not  used  by  L.  and 
perhaps  by  no  republican  author.  In  vi  608  the 
poet  discusses  quare  mare  mains  non  fiat,  and  in 
610  he  says  that  flumina  veniunt  ex  omni  parte 
and  in  613  adde  suos  fontes  of  the  sea;  but  suos 
there  is  not  contrasted  with  alienos  and  hence  is 
not  a  synonym  of  ingenuus  in  the  sense  of  suus. 
Extraria  is  another  uncommon  word  that  occurs 
but  once  in  the  poem— iv  277  extraria  lux  for  light 
outside  of  the  body. 
321  invida  praeclusit  speciem  natura  videndi 

Speciem  means  "sight"  in  ii  1037  iv  236  242  v 
707  724,  but  sight  in  the  sense  of  "gaze"  in  all  of 
these  but  ii  1037  where  it  is  objective.  According 
to  Munro's  version  it  means  "aspect"  in  nine 
places,  "appearance"  in  six,  "sight"  and  "forms" 
in  five  each,  "image"  in  two,  and  "ghost," 
"manner,"  "show,"  "face,"  "make,"  "pattern" 
once  each,  making  33  in  all.  There  is  no  parallel 
in  the  poem  for  natura  videndi  as  natura  is  never 
joined  to  the  genitive  of  a  verb  form.  Therefore 
speciem  and  videndi  must  be  taken  together  and 
in  the  sense  of  "sight  of  seeing,"  that  is  ability  to 
see. 
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555  conceptum  summum  aetatis  pervadere  finem 

Granting  that  finem  is  masculine  here,  perva- 
dere might  be  interpreted  as  vadere  per  finem, 
pass  through  the  hmit  by  going  beyond  it.  The 
verb  occurs  only  here  in  the  poem  and  such  a  use 
of  per  is  so  strange  that  0  read  fines  and  Q  fine. 
With  fines  per  might  mean  "through  the 
boundaries,"  the  noun  thus  being  local. 
882     robore  cum  in  saxi  franguntur 

This  means  cum  robore  saxi  infringuntur. 
Prepositions  are  not  closely  united  to  verbs  in 
Lucretius  and  in  many  instances  the  tmesis  is  cer- 
tain because  of  an  added  que,  as  inque  peditus  in 
iv  1149.  Yet  in  many  other  passages  it  is  ques- 
tiona])le  whether  or  not  the  preposition  should  be 
joined  to  the  verb.  There  is  frequently  ambiguity 
between  the  dative  and  ablative  cases  of  a  de- 
pendent noun,  and  in  many  instances  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  tmesis  is  or  is  not  recognized. 
In  the  following  passages  the  preposition  in  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  part  of  a  compound  verb, 
ii  215  cadit  in  terras  vis  flammea.  Incido  takes  an 

accusative  in  Apuleius. 
vi  828  cecidere  veneni  in  fontes.  Cf .  iii  836  utrorum 

ad  regna  cadendum. 
vi  872  in  terram  cedit  calor;  Tacitus  has  incedo. 
iii  683  in  ipsis  sanguine  cresse :  Pliny  xxviii  163 

capillis  increscunt. 
ii  36  in  plebeia  veste  cubandum;  incubo,  Seneca, 
iii  407  tamen  in  vita  cunctatur.    The  late  Latin 

words  incunctatio,  incunctare,  incunctatus  are 

compounded  with  the  negative  in. 
iii  647  in  pugnae  studio  quod  dedita  mens  est. 

Whether  inesse  can  be  inferred  in  the  numerous 
instances  where  in  is  separated  from  the  verb  is 
very  doubtful: 
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iii  114  est  aliud  in  nobis. 

V  696  est  certis  in  partibus  aer. 

iv  706  solis  in  odoribus  atque  saporum  in  generest ; 

here,  as  the  preposition  is  repeated,  there  is 

probably  no  tmesis. 
vi  684  est  porro  in  speluncis;  here  inest  would  be 

awkward  metrically, 
vi  749  est  et  Athenaeis  in  moenibus. 
iii  587  in  corpore  qui  sunt. 

iii  714  sunt  gallorum  in  corpore  quaedam  semina. 
vi  701  in  summo  sunt  vertice. 
iii  979  in  vita  sunt  omnia,  but  iii  977  Acherunte 

esse  without  in. 
iii  101  nulla  cum  in  parte  siet  mens.    Note  the 

elision  as  in  i  882. 
ii  884  in  quali  sint  ordine. 
iv  67  sint  in  summis  corpora  rebus, 
i  399  esse  in  rebus  inane. 

iii  664  omnibus  esse  igitur  totas  dicemus  in  illis. 
i  843  nee  tamen  esse  ulla  parte  idem  in  rebus  inanp. 
iii  784  non  aequore  in  alto  nubes  esse;  but  tmesis 

is  improV)able  because  in  lignis  and  in  saxis 

occur  in  the  same  sentence, 
iii  791  and  v  135  in  capite  aut  umeris  aut  imis 

calcibus  esse  posset  et  innasci  quavis  in  parte 

soleret;  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  makes 

tmesis  improbable  in  the  former  part, 
vi  1061  in  quo  genere  esse. 
ii  666  tanta  est  in  quovis  genere  herbae  materiai 

dissimilis  ratio,  tantast  in  flumine. 
ii  780  in  quadrato  cernimus  esse  dissimiles  formas. 
ii  1075  esse — terrarum  in  partibus  orbis. 
vi  756  in  Siria  quoque  enim  fertur  item  locus  esse 

videri. 
vi  770  in  terra — esse  figuras. 
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V  130  nee  eruor  in  lignis  neque  saxis  sueus  in  esse; 

inesse  is  read  by  Lachmann. 

V  147  esse  deum  sanctas  in  mundi  partibus  ullis. 

V  916  multa  fuere  in  terris  semina. 

iv  164  temporis  in  puncto  rerum  simulacra  ferantur 
For  puncto  without  in  cf .  i  1009  temporis  ut 

puncto  nihil  extet  reliquiarum.    Inferri  occurs 

at  iii  680,  intulerint  at  vi  758. 
vi  1014  in  vacuum  ferri 
iii  288  in  ira  cum  fervescit;  Phny  xix  183  infer- 

vescit  aqua  sole, 
i  351  fetus  in  tempore  fundunt. 
i  472,    482,    505   res   in    quo    quaeque    geruntur; 

gerantur  i  955. 
i  995    in    adsiduo    motu    res    quaeque    geruntur. 

Lucretius  does  not  use  the  very  common  ingero. 
vi  1115  gignitur   Aegypto   in  media.     Ingignitur 

would  be  unmetrical. 
iii  616  gignitur  in  capite  aut  pedibus  manibusve. 

The  preposition  is  not  repeated,  hence  ingigni- 
tur is  probable, 
iii  623  in  igni  gignier. 
vi  806  terra  quoque  sulpur  in  ipsa  gignier. 
iii  1022    in    morte    gravescant;    iv    1250    inque 

gravescant,  vi  570  inque  gravescunt. 
iii  140    idque    situm    media    regione    in    pectoris 

haeret. 
iv  1113  usque  adeo  cupide  in  Veneris  compagibus 

haerent. 
ii  477  in  terris  haerescere.   Cicero  has  inhaerescere. 
ii  683  fucus  non  it  in  artus 
iii  760  in  corpora  semper  ire 

V  12  in  tam  tranquillo  et  tam  clara  luce  locavit; 

the  verb  illoco  is  not  given  in  the  lexicons. 

V  1188  in  caeloquc  deum  sedes  et  templa  locarunt 
iii  610  deficere  in  arta  regione  locatam 
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iv  702  in  qua  sit  regione  locatum 

iii  402  at  manet  in  vita.    Immaneo  occurs  in  St. 

Augustine, 
iv  388  quae  manet  in  statione;  perhaps  metr.  gr. 
iv  395  manere  et  luna  videtur  in  statione 
vi  1128  manet  vis  aere  in  ipso 

V  177  manere  in  vita;  vi  1210  manebant  in  vita 

V  478  in  statione  membra  manere 

V  518  omne  manere  in  statione 

iii  793  in  eodem  vase  manere ;  not  for  immanere  by 

reason  of  context, 
iii  1074  in  quo  sit — manenda 
i  815  multarum  rerum  in  rebus  primordia  mixta; 

metr.  gr. ;  cf .  iii  393  semina  corporibus  immixta, 

i  817  res  putet  immixtas  rebus  latitare. 
iv  310  oculis  in  eorum  denique  mixta 
iv  644  in  rebus  mixta  teneri 
i  894  non  esse  in  rebus  res  ita  mixtas 
ii  852  mixtos  in  corpore  odores 
ii  117  corpora  misceri  radiorum  lumine  in  ipso 
vi  245  in  pronissis  plura  morabor;  metr.  gf.    Im- 

moror  is  post  Augustan. 

V  91  ne  te  in  promissis  plura  moremur 

iii  709  in  nostro  dominatur  corpore  nata;  iii  286 

nobis  innata  potestas 
ii  436  quae  in  corpore  natast 

V  909  nixus  in  hoc  uno  novitatis  nomine  inani. 

Innitor  occurs  in  Hirtius  and  PHny  jr. 
iii  3   inque  tuis  nunc   ficta  pedum   pono   pressis 

vestigia  signis;  Caesar  apud  Suet.  lul.  66  nave 

imposita,  Ov.  M.  ii  507  imposuit  caelo. 
iii  390  corpore  quae  in  nostro  cuHces  et  cetera 

ponunt. 
iii  857  in  eodem  ut  nunc  sunt  ordine  posta;  iii  890 

ignibus  impositum. 
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vi  965  in  eius  posta  vapore 

vi  630  cum  pluit  in  terris.     Impluere  occurs  in 

Varro  and  Ovid. 
iii  891  in  melle  situm,  l^ut  insino  is  not  quoted, 
vi  629  spargere  in  orbi ;  Horace  has  inspergere. 
vi  942  in  speluncis  saxa  superna  sudent  umore. 

Insudare  is  post  Augustan. 

V  806  umor  superabat  in  arvis.   Insupero  occurs  in 

Julius  Valerius, 
vi  467  surgere    in    aethram ;    insurgere    occurs   in 

Apuleius. 
iv  179  in  quern  quaeque  locum  diverso  numine 

tendit,  but  there  is  no  parallel  for  intendere  in 

this  sense, 
i  884  cum  lapidi  in  lapidem  terimus;  Pliny  Ep.  ii  35 

nos  qui  in  foro  verisQue  litibus  terimur. 
i  397  ipse  in  se  trahere :  intrahere  Apuleius. 
iii  644  tremere  in  terra;  metr.  gr. 

V  74  terrarum  qui  in  orbi  sancta  tuetur  fa,na;  iv 

713  inque  tueri;  the  accusative  with  this  verb 

occurs  in  Terence  and  Cicero, 
iv  312  quae  sunt  in  luce  tuemur. 
i  152  multa  in  terris  fieri  caeloque  tuentur 
i  795  in  commutatum  veniunt 
iii  722  animas  extrinsecus  insinuari  vermibus    et 

privas  in  corpora  posse  venire 
i  1064  in  caeH  templa  volare;  metr.  gr. 

V  644  quae  volvunt  magnos  in  magnis  orbibus 

annos;  vi  443  venti  se  nubibus  ipse  involvat. 
vi  1228  volvere  in  ore. 

Other  preiX)sitions  beside  in,  as  in  ante- 
classical  authors,  are  loosely  joined  to  verbs, 
i  886  et  latices  dulcis  guttas  similique  sapore  mittere 
lanigerae  quali  sunt  ubere  lactis. 

Guttae  should  be  supplied  as  the  subject 
of  sunt. 
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ii  167  ignari  material 

Ignarus  with  a  noun  occurs  at  iv  436  maris 
ignaris  and  in  many  other  authors.  Material 
depends  on  ratio  in  ii  666,  but  here  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  natura  material,  the  limitation  on  the 
activity  of  matter.  The  poet  did  not  write 
natura  as  he  needed  the  word  in  the  next  line. 
268  omnis  ut  studlum  mentis  conexa  sequatur 

Conexa  means  "having  made  connection"  as  he 
says  also  in  160.  In  251  motus  conectitur  and  in 
700  omnia  cannot  be  connected;  and  there  are 
other  passages. 

516  finltumst  retroque  pari  ratlone  remensust 

In  512  rebus  reddita  certa  finis,  and  in  514 
matter  must  finltis  differre  figuris;  hence  the  verbs 
in  516  are  Impersonal.  Livy  xl  44  10  has  the  im- 
personal use:  de  pecunia  finitur.  Virgil  has 
remenso  in  the  passive. 

532  nam  quod  rara  vides  magis  esse  animalia  quaedam 
fecundamque  magis  naturam  cernis  in  illis 

The  editors  change  magis  to  minus  in  533,  but 
in  ilhs  means  "in  others":  some  are  more  rare  and 
others  more  fertile,  but  in  different  places  the 
contrary  condition  is  found.  The  poet  might  have 
the  more  rare  with  the  less  fertile  but  he  preferred 
to  say  more  rare  and  niore  fertile. 

®^^  exultant  sanguine  fleti 

Sanguine  maesti  occurs  at  iv  1236,  but  there 
sanguine  is  dependent  on  conspergunt;  here 
sanguine  may  be  dependent  on  exultant.  Apuleius 
uses  an  adjective  fletus  in  an  active  sense.  A  Latin 
reader  might  interpret  exultant  of  both  mental 
and  physical  movement,  and  fleti  as  a  synonym 
of  fletiferi,  "dripping."  The  poet  often  gives  a 
word  picture  in  which  too  close  attention  should 
not  be  given  to  syntax. 
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854  propterea  tandem  debent  primordia  rerum 

If  this  is  the  "correct  reading  tandem  means 
"finally." 
iv  1009  accipitres  somno  in  leni  si  proelia  pugnas 
edere  sunt  persectantes  visaeque  volantes 

Volantum  means  birds  in  ii  1083,  but  here  it  is 
better  to  take  it  as  a  participle :  si  accipitres  in  leni 
somno  visae  sunt  edere  proeha  pugnas,   persec- 
tantes volantesque. 
V    349  aegrescimus  idem 

atque  illi 

Idem,  plural,  occurs  at  i  165  and  elsewhere. 
Isdem  is  read  in  v  349  by  Pius  and  some  modern 
editors,  and  in  ii  693  nulla  inter  se  duo  sint  ex 
omnibus  idem,  Lambinus  and  others  read  isdem. 
But  idem  is  not  followed  by  atque  in  Lucretius, 
yet  the  poet  cannot  mean  that  all  men  die  of  the 
same  diseases,  but  that  living  and  dead  men  in 
like  manner  were  subject  to  disease. 

570  et  loca  fulgent 

Perhaps  loca  is  nominative  here,  in  which  case 
fulgent  can  stand. 
881  hinc  ilhnc  par  vis  ut  sat  par  esse  potissit 

If  this  reading  is  correct,  there  should  be  a 
comma  after  the  first  par. 
888  turn  demum  puerili  aevo  florente  iuventas 

Aevo  should  be  supplied  after  florente. 
1006  improba  navigii  ratio  tum  caeca  iacebat 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  this  line 
by  Gronovius  was  the  meaning  "navigation"  for 
navigii,  but  navigii  ratio  may  mean  together 
"navigation."  Ratio  is  one  of  Lucretius'  favorite 
words  and  Mr.  Bailey  translates  dissimilis  ratio  in 
ii  668  as  "diversity."  Starting  from  the  meaning 
"reason,"    we    may    proceed    to    "conception," 
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"way,"  or  "conduct."  If  ships  were  unknown, 
then  the  method  of  saihng  them  was  also  unknown, 
and  with  the  conventional  Roman  attitude  toward 
the  sea,  this  ratio  was  improba,  not  commendable 
and  accurst.  A  noun  in  the  genitive  is  often  de- 
pendent on  ratio:  thus  ii  178  caeli  rationibus, 
"workings  of  heaven." 
vi  11  et  proquam  possent  vitam  consistere  tutam 

Possent  is  changed  by  most  editors  to  posset, 
but  it  can  stand  if  eis  be  supplied  with  consistere 
tutam:  i  168  rebus  consistere,  ii  1120  consistere 
rebus. 

vi  909  Magnetum  quia  fit  patriis  in  finibus  ortus 

It  is  unnecessary  to  change  fit  to  sit,  as  ortus  is  a 
noun  and  means  "origin";  the  magnet  is  made  to 
spring  from  that  country. 
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9  (A 

HERODOTUS'   AVOWAL    OF   SILENCE   IN   HIS 
ACCOUNT  OF  EGYPT 

BY 

IVAN  M.  LINFORTH 


Herodotus  learned  much  about  Egypt  from  his  conversation 
with  the  priests  of  Ptah  (Hephaestus)  in  Memphis,  and  seeking 
corroboration  of  what  they  had  told  him  he  made  similar  inquiries 
in  Thebes  and  Heliopolis.  Presumably,  the  material  for  his  de- 
scription and  history  of  Egypt  was  drawn,  in  large  measure,  from 
the  accounts  which  he  received  in  these  three  cities,  though  it  was 
supplemented  by  personal  observations  and  by  the  scattered  in- 
formation which  he  gathered  in  his  travels  in  Egypt. 

Now  the  information  which  was  imparted  by  the  priests  Herod- 
otus divides  into  two  classes,  ra  Oela  and  to,  avOpcoinjia.  "I  do 
not  care  to  relate,"  he  says,  "the  kind  of  things  which  were  told  me 
about  the  gods,  with  the  single  exception  of  their  names,  because, 
in  my  opinion,  one  people  knows  neither  more  nor  less  about  them 
than  another;  and  if  I  do  allude  to  any  of  these  matters,  it  will  be 
because  I  am  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  course  of  the  narrative. 
But  as  for  human  events,  etc."^ 

If  one  returns  to  this  statement  after  reading  the  book  to  which 
it  forms  a  preface,  he  must  be  somewhat  puzzled  at  the  apparent 
incongruity  between  Herodotus'  announced  purpose  and  his  actual 
performance.  He  asserts  that  he  will  have  as  little  as  possible  to 
say  about  6ela,  and  yet  the  story  of  Egypt  has  more  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  than  any  other  part  of  the  history;  he  promises  to 
tell  us  the  names  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  very 
few  Egyptian  names  are  mentioned.  If  this  inconsistency  is  real, 
we  must  conclude  that  Herodotus  was  writing  carelessly  and  was 
forgetful  of  this  principle  which  he  had  proclaimed  at  the  beginning. 

'113  TO,  fiiv  vvv  6eia  twv  a.Tri)'yritJ.6.T(j}v  ola  iJKOvov,  oi'/k  eifil  irp6dvfji.oi  ^^rjy^ecrdai. 
€^0)  ij  TO.  ovvd/xaTa  avrOiv  ixovvov,  vo^L^oiv  Travras  dfOpdiwovi  icrov  irepl  avTutv  iirio'Taa'dai, 
TO.  8  hv  iirifjLVTjcrd^ii}  avrCiv^  virb  rod  \670u  i^a.va'yKa^bixevos  iTrLp.vri<rdriaoixai.  Sea  Si 
avdpwirriLa  irp'riy/xaTa  kt\. 
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But  there  is  clear  proof  that  he  meant  it  seriously  and  did  not 
forget  it.  Later  in  the  book  he  takes  occasion  to  repeat  the  sub- 
stance of  his  preface.  "If  I  should  undertake/'  he  says,  "to  explain 
the  causes  which  have  led  the  Egyptians  to  treat  animals  as  sacred, 
I  should  become  involved  in  the  subject  of  6ela  Trprij/jiaTa, — a  sub- 
ject which  I  avoid  at  all  costs.  Where  I  have  touched  lightly  on  such 
subjects,  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  avoid  it."^  Here  he 
reaffirms  his  reluctance  to  deal  with  6eia,  and  again  admits  that 
his  reluctance  can  be  overcome  by  necessity.  Indeed,  he  tells  us 
plainly  that  he  has  already  broken  his  rule.  In  what  he  has  written 
between  the  prefatory  remark  and  this  repetition  of  it,  there  are  to 
be  found  Oela  of  the  prohibited  kind;  and,  furthermore,  we  learn 
that  a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  sanctity  of  animals  would  lead 
to  Oela.  This  repetition  of  the  preface  shows  that  it  was  not 
written  thoughtlessly  by  Herodotus,  but  that  he  recognized  it  as  a 
definite  principle  and  was  guided  by  it  in  the  course  of  composition. 
Since,  therefore,  it  appears  that  Herodotus  meant  what  he  said 
and  knew  what  he  was  about,  we  cannot  escape  the  inference  that 
the  impression  which  we  receive  from  his  prefatory  remark  is  in 
some  way  erroneous.  In  order  to  correct  this  impression  it  is 
necessary  to  ask  and  answer  a  few  plain  questions.  What  were, 
really,  ra  Oela  in  the  stories  of  the  priests?  What  was  Herodotus' 
distinction  between  Oela  and  auOpcoir^ia?  How  can  a  definition  of 
Oela  be  framed  which  will  justify  the  inclusion  of  the  religious  lore 
which  he  recounts  so  freely  in  this  book?  What  passages  is  he 
thinking  of  when  he  says  that,  if  he  does  allude  to  Oela,  it  will  be 
only  because  he  is  forced  to  do  so  by  the  course  of  the  narrative? 
Why  is  he  unwilling  to  introduce  Oela  into  his  narrative?  What 
is  the  necessity  which  leads  him  to  break  his  rule  in  some  places? 
How  can  we  reconcile  the  exception  which  is  made  in  favor  of 
names  with  the  actual  fact  that  Egyptian  divine  names  are  con- 
spicuously absent? 

2  Tuu  Si  eiv€K€v  dveiTai  [to.]  ipa  el  \^yoLfj,ij  KaTafiair]v  cLv  ri^  \6yi()  is  to,  Ofia 
■irpT)yfj.aTa,  to.  iydi  (pf&ycj  fMd\icrTa  aTrrjyieaOai.  ra  5i  Kai  f(priKa  avTQ)i>  iTn.\paij(Tai, 
ivayKalji  Kara\aju/Sai'6juei'os  elTro;'  (ii  65). 
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I 

Let  us  begin  by  attempting  to  define  Oela  as  Herodotus  uses 
the  word  in  the  present  connection. 

A  convenient  method  of  arriving  at  a  definition  is  by  the  process 
of  exclusion.  There  are  certain  matters  which  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  think  of  as  dela,  but  which  Herodotus  actually  discusses 
freely  and  without  hesitation.  These,  we  shall  have  to  conclude, 
can  have  no  part  in  the  present  definition. 

In  the  first  place,  Rawlinson's  translation,  "what  they  told  me 
about  their  religion,"  is  obviously  wrong.  The  most  prominent 
part  of  the  book  on  Egypt  deals  precisely  with  what  we  should  call 
the  religion  of  the  country.  Oela  must  mean  something  much 
more  restricted  than  religion  in  general. 

Next,  we  observe  that  Herodotus  describes,  frequently  and 
without  any  apparent  reluctance,  all  matters  pertaining  to  religious 
cult.  Temples  and  precincts;  statues  of  the  gods;  forms  of  cere- 
monial; the  organization  of  festivals;  the  duties  and  habits  of 
priests;  the  treatment  of  sacred  animals;  the  operation  of  oracles, — • 
all  these  things  and  many  similar  ones  form  an  important  part  of 
the  book.  There  can  be  no  question  that  these  things  at  any  rate 
were  not  in  the  mind  of  Herodotus  when  he  declared  his  intention 
of  avoiding  Beta.  By  contrast  with  what  Herodotus  did  mean  by 
Oela,  these  things  must  have  been  conceived  by  him,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  as  avOpwrry^a.  Indeed,  they  may  be  quite  prop- 
erly called  avOpcoTrrjia:  religious  ceremonial  is  performed  by  men, 
statues  were  made  by  men's  hands,  priests  are  men  and  live  as  men. 
All  these  things  belong  to  that  part  of  the  universal  drama  which 
is  acted  on  the  human  stage.  To  be  sure,  when  men  are  engaged  in 
the  forms  of  worship,  they  have  a  livelier  consciousness  of  the  gods, 
whose  part  is  played  on  the  divine  stage,  than  they  have  at  another 
time;  and  in  contrast  with  more  secular  activities  such  forms  of 
worship  could  bo  called  Oela.  But  in  a  truly  cosmic  distinction 
between  ra  tmv  Oewv  and  to,  roiv  avOpoiirwv,  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
the  forms  of  religious  worship  range  themselves  naturally  among 
ra  TOiv  avOpwTTwv.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  case  in  the  book  of 
Herodotus  which  is  before  us. 
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Another  class  of  Oela  Herodotus  never  avoids  either  in  his 
account  of  Egypt  or  elsewhere  in  his  history.  There  occur  from 
time  to  time  in  the  course  of  human  events  extraordinary  phenom- 
ena which  by  their  strangeness  attract  attention  and  lead  the 
credulous  to  believe  that  they  are  due  to  the  direct  influence  of  the 
gods.  This  instinctive  habit  of  the  human  mind  is  abundantly 
illustrated  by  Herodotusl  Many  such  phenomena  are  reported  by 
him,  not  only  without  reluctance,  but  even  with  a  certain  relish; 
and  they  are  called  by  the  very  name  of  dela  often  enough  to 
prove  the  propriety  of  including  them  in  a  comprehensive  definition 
of  the  word.^  But  it  is  clear  enough  that  such  things  were  not  in 
Herodotus'  mind  when  he  forswore  the  discussion  of  dela,  because, 
as  has  just  been  said,  he  seemed  to  find  a  peculiar  interest  in  them 
and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  telling  about  them.  We  must, 
therefore,  subtract  from  the  full  number  of  things  which  might 
be  called  Oela  by  a  Greek  the  direct  activities  of  gods  which  intrude 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  ordinary  and  usual  course  of  events. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  phenomena  of  this  sort  are  generally 
perfectly  well  attested  by  sound  evidence;  credulity  begins  only 
when  an  immediate  divine  cause  is  accepted.  They  differ  from  the 
events  of  a  divine  myth,  which,  though  they  were  unquestionably 
dela  if  they  occurred  at  all,  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  supported  by 
any  real  evidence.  It  may  be  allowed,  therefore,  that  Herodotus 
is  not  stretching  the  sense  of  words  too  far  if,  for  the  moment,  he 
excludes  prodigies  and  portents  from  the  class  of  Oela  and  tacitly 
assigns  them  to  the  class  of  avOpcoir^ia. 

Two  considerable  groups  of  Oela  have  now  been  withdrawn  in 
order  to  bring  the  denotation  of  the  word  as  used  by  Herodotus  in 
the  present  passage  into  conformity  with  what  he  has  actually 
written.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  Oela  of  these  two  groups 
are  not,  so  to  speak,  pure  Oela;  there  is  in  them  a  considerable 
admixture  of  the  human.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  Oela  which  Herodotus  contrasts  with  avOpairrjia  are  pure  Oela, 
free  of  all  association  with  humanity.    Such  would  be,  manifestly, 

^  Prodigies  and  portents,  dreams  and  oracles  appear  constantly:  e.g.,  ii  90, 
111,  120,  i;i(),  141,  181 ;  iii  28,  Tti;  iv  15,  117;  vii  57;  viii  37,  38,  41,  65,  84;  ix  120. 
*  E.g.,  i  122,  174;  ii  00;  vi  09;  vii  137. 
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all  that  concerns  gods  in  their  own  life  and  being, — their  personal 
characters,  their  attributes,  their  relationships,  their  activities, 
their  adventures.  If  the  skeptical  contention  is  advanced  that  even 
these  things  are  human  inasmuch  as  the  gods  themselves  have  no 
real  existence  except  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  enough  to  recall 
that  though  this  skeptical  view  was  not  unheard  of  in  the  fifth 
century  the  common  and  almost  universal  belief  recognized  with- 
out question  the  objective  reality  of  gods.  At  any  rate,  Herodotus 
meant  something  by  deial 

If,  now,  we  inquire  more  carefully  into  the  nature  of  the  things 
which  men  thought  they  knew  about  the  gods  we  discover  that  they 
were  of  two  kinds:  (1)  their  permanent  and  abiding  characters  and 
attributes;  and  (2)  their  adventures,  which  occurring  once  were 
not  repeated.  Of  these  two  kinds,  the  latter,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
are  always  conceived  as  belonging  to  the  remote  past.  They  form 
amongst  all  peoples  the  first  great  chapter  in  universal  history. 
They  precede  the  epoch  to  which  the  present  belongs,  and  which 
by  contrast  is  thought  of  as  belonging  to  human  history.^  It  is, 
therefore,  a  reasonable  hypothesis  to  maintain  that  the  Beta  which 
Herodotus  renounces  are  (1)  the  prevailing  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  the  gods,  their  characters,  personalities,  and  attributes, 
and  (2)  what  is  probably  more  immediately  present  to  the  mind  of 
an  historian,  that  portion  of  universal  history,  and  of  Egyptian 
history  in  particular,  which  preceded  the  time  when  the  course  of 
human  events  assumed  the  human  complexion  which  it  wears  at 
the  present.  In  a  word,  Herodotus  renounces  what  we  should  call 
Egyptian  mythology,  though  this  word  with  us  implies  a  fullness 
of  skeptical  incredulity  which  we  have  no  right  to  attribute  to 
Herodotus.^ 

This  hypothesis  squares  with  the  facts.  In  the  first  place,  Beta 
of  the  kind  described  are  conspicuously  absent  from  the  book. 

5  That  Herodotus  consciously  made  this  distinction  is  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage:  HoXu/cpdrTys  ydp  €(TTL  TTpQiTos  tQiv  rj/xeTs  i'dfiev  'EWrjvwv  8s  dakaaao- 
Kparieiv  iTr€V07)dr) ,  irdpi^Wivo}  re  rod  Kvw<7CTiov  Kal  el  5rj  tis  dWos  wpdrepos  tovtov  ?jp^e 
TTJs  da\d<j(T-qs-   T^s  5^  dvOpfjiir-ql-qs  \eyop.^vr]siy(verjs  llo\vKpdT7]s  [iari]  irpCiTos  (iii  122). 

« It  is  well  known  that  the  \oyoypd(poL,  following  in  the  epic  track,  occupied 
themselves  with  mythical  and  legendary  subjects,  and  Herodotus  seems  to 
contrast  his  own  practice  with  theirs  by  the  emphasis  on  eyu)  in  the  passage 
quoted  above  from  ii  6.5. 
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Just  enough  is  said  about  matters  of  this  kind  to  warrant  Herodo- 
tus' own  statements  that  he  has  been  compelled  here  and  there  to 
diverge  from  his  principle.  In  the  second  place,  we  know  that  there 
existed  a  rich  and  complicated  Egyptian  theology,  embracing  a 
multitude  of  gods,  who  were  related  to  one  another  in  a  bewildering 
variety  of  ways.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  priests  with  whom 
Herodotus  conversed  failed  to  include  in  their  discourses  a  large 
amount  of  this  lore.  And  yet  even  the  cursory  reader  cannot  but  be 
struck  by  its  absence  in  the  account  of  Egypt.  Even  the  famous 
myth  of  the  death  of  Osiris  and  the  search  of  Isis  for  his  body 
appears  only  in  scattered  allusions. 

The  hypothesis  can  be  fully  tested  only  by  a  study  of  Herod- 
otus' actual  procedure  in  the  composition  of  the  book  in  which, 
as  he  admits,  he  has  included  some  of  the  forbidden  dela.  But 
before  taking  up  these  exceptions  and  the  question  why  Herodotus 
permitted  himself  to  depart  from  his  regular  practice,  it  is  neces- 
sary first  to  attempt  some  reconciliation  between  his  avowed 
freedom  in  the  use  of  names  and  the  actual  facts  of  the  book. 


II 

In  expressing  his  unwilhngness  to  repeat  the  stories  of  the  gods 
which  he  had  heard  from  the  priests,  Herodotus  states  explicitly 
that  an  exception  to  this  rule  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  one  single 
feature  of  the  stories:  the  names  of  the  gods  he  will  use  without 
hesitation.  We  should  expect,  therefore,  to  encounter  in  the  course 
of  the  book  the  names  of  many  Egyptian  gods.  The  actual  facts 
are  these.  Some  eighteen  or  more  gods  which  are  recognized  by 
the  Egyptians  are  mentioned  by  name,  but  the  names  given  are 
Greek  names  (that  is,  names  used  by  Greeks  for  gods  worshiped  in 
Greek  lands,  not  transliterated  Egyptian  names),  except  in  the  case 
of  seven  gods,  for  whom  both  the  Greek  and  the  Egyptian  names 
are  given.  These  seven  are  Amoun-Zeus,  Isis-Demeter,  Osiris- 
Dionysus,  Mendes-Pan,  Horus-Apollo,  Bubastis-Artemis,  and 
Apis-Epaphos.  Whenever  one  of  these  Egyptian  names  is  men- 
tioned, the  equation  to  the  Greek  name  is  explicitly  stated,  except 
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that  Isis  is  three  times  mentioned,  and  Mendes  once,  without 
the  corresponding  Greek  names. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Herodotus  has  made  Httle  use 
of  the  special  indulgence  which  he  has  allowed  himself  in  the 
matter  of  names.  We  learn  only  seven  Egyptian  names  in  the 
whole  of  this  book.  As  for  the  Greek  names,  certainly  no  special 
indulgence  is  needed  for  them;  they  are  used  freely  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  history. 

The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.    The  inconsistency  between 

Herodotus'  preface  and  his  actual  performance  is  again,  as  in  the 

case   of   dela,   only  apparent.     The  modern  reader  instinctively 

thinks  of  two  sets  of  gods,  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  with  Greek  names 

and  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians  with  Egyptian  names,  and  he 

expects  to  hear  the  names  of  the  Egyptian  gods.    To  the  mind  of 

Herodotus,  however,  there  were  not  two  sets  of  gods.'^    The  gods 

who  govern  the  universe  are  a  single  company,  neither  Greek  gods, 

nor  Egyptian  gods,  nor  Persian  gods,  nor  the  gods  of  any  other 

nation;  and  the  being  and  existence  of  any  one  of  them  remains 

unchanged  and  unaffected  though  one  nation  may  call  him  by  one 

name  and  another  by  another.    The  modern  student,  analyzing 

religious  phenomena,  knows  that  there  is  no  substantial  reality  to 

any  one  of  the  gods  worshiped  by  the  Greeks  or  by  the  Egyptians; 

the  only  reality  is  the  name  and  the  subjective  conception  of  the 

personality  which  clings  to  the  name.   It  is  evident  that  Herodotus 

had  no  such  understanding  of  the  matter.   To  him  the  reality  was 

the  god.  As  for  the  name,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the 

Egyptian  name  is  used  or  the  Greek  name,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is 

simpler,  in  writing  for  Greeks  in  Greek,  to  use  the  Greek  name;  or 

if  the  Egyptian  name  is  mentioned,  to  indicate  at  the  same  time 

what  the  Greek  name  is. 

^  In  ii  29  Herodotus  says  that  the  Ethiopians  worship  Zeus  and  Dionysus 
6iQv  fxovuovs.  The  genitive  shows  Herodotus'  recognition  of  a  hirge  number  of 
gods  and  the  absence  of  the  article  further  marks  this  number  as  indetermi- 
nable. This  is  directly  contrary  to  the  notion  of  a  national  "pantheon." 
Herodotus'  position  in  this  matter  is  sufficiently  clear  in  his  procedure  through- 
out the  whole  history.  The  gods  of  foreign  nations  are  constantly  identified  with 
Greek  gods  and  called  by  (jreek  names.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that  even  he  falls 
into  the  convenient  practice*  of  speaking  of  Egyptian  gods.  Indeed,  the  princi- 
ple of  identification  which  is  in  accord  with  a  logical  theory  of  polytheism  is 
bound  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  principle  of  tribal  gods.  Cf .  deovs  irarpialovs  (ii  30) . 
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What  Herodotus  means,  therefore,  is  this.  He  will  not  repeat 
the  stories  told  by  the  priests,  but  he  will  speak  of  the  gods  whose 
names  appear  in  them,  the  dramatis  personae,  the  bare  personalities 
unillumined  by  the  characters  and  fortunes  attributed  to  them 
in  the  tales.  Now,  since,  for  a  god,  the  name  is  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  existence  (to  a  skeptic,  the  only  thing  that  exists;  to  a 
believer,  the  only  thing  that  gives  substance  to  faith),  the  name 
may  be  thought  of  as  meaning  the  god  as  such.  In  effect,  Herodotus 
says  that  he  will  not  hesitate  to  mention  "the  gods  themselves." 


Ill 

Having  considered  the  nature  of  the  dela  which  Herodotus 
avoids  and  the  meaning  of  the  names  which  he  does  not  avoid, 
we  come  to  the  questions,  why  he  is  so  reluctant  to  discuss  Oela, 
and  why  he  makes  some  exceptions. 

Now,  an  author  has  a  right  to  omit  from  his  book  subjects 
which  he  does  not  care  to  write  about  (unless  their  omission  mars 
the  execution  of  his  avowed  purpose) ,  and  to  offer  no  reason  for  his 
procedure  other  than  his  own  choice.  Herodotus,  however,  in 
announcing  his  intention,  adds  a  few  words  which  imply  a  reason 
more  significant  than  a  personal  whim:  "because,"  he  says,  "in 
my  opinion,  one  people  knows  neither  more  nor  less  about  them 
(i.e.,  Beta)  than  another." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  passage  is  open  to  more  than  one 
interpretation.  Much  depends  on  what  is  taken  as  the  ante- 
cedent of  avroiv:  is  it  ra  ovvojxara  or  ra  delal  If  it  is  ouvo/xaTa,  the 
clause  gives  a  reason  for  speaking  freely  of  ouvofMUTa :  they  are  a 
subject  about  which  no  nation,  not  even  the  Egyptians,  can  claim 
any  exceptional  special  knowledge,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot 
be  called  cnroppijTa.^  There  are  three  reasons  for  rejecting  this 
interpretation.  (1)  It  is  more  likely  that  tovtcov  would  be  used  to 
refer  to  ovvofiara,  and  avrcov  probably  has  the  same  reference 
as  the  previous  and  the  succeeding  avTcov,  i.e.,  dela.     (2)  The 

8  This  view,  which  is  held  by  some  of  the  commentators,  was  apparently 
shared  by  Grote  (History  of  Greece,  I,  392). 
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following  words,  ra  8'  av  eTriixv-qadeco,  indicating  a  preceding  con- 
trast, suggest,  though  they  do  not  require,  that  vo/xi^cov  kt\.  gives  a 
reason,  not  for  open  speech,  but  for  silence.  (3)  It  is  not  true  that 
Herodotus  thought  the  Egyptians  knew  no  more  of  the  ovvo^iara 
than  other  people,  for  the  Greeks,  as  he  thought,  were  largely  in- 
debted to  the  Egyptians  in  the  matter  of  ouvo/xaTa.  If,  then,  the 
antecedent  of  aurcov  is  6ela,^  the  clause  gives  a  reason  for  refraining 
from  the  repetition  of  the  stories  told  by  the  priests. 

The  next  question  is  whether  iravra^i  avdpunrov^;  Xaov  liriaTa- 
aOat  means  (1)  that  knowledge  of  these  matters  belongs  to  all  men 
alike,  or  (2)  that  one  man  knows  no  more  about  these  matters 
than  another,  and  all  know  equally  little. 

1.  Wiedemann,  taking  Oela  to  mean  religion  in  general,  inter- 
preted the  passage  in  the  first  way :  since  all  religions  are  practically 
the  same,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  the  gods  wor- 
shiped in  Egypt  to  show  what  Egyptian  religion  was.  But  Oela 
cannot  mean  religion  in  general,  and  it  is  far  from  true  that  all 
religions  are  practically  the  same. 

Sourdille,  also,  adopts  the  first  interpretation  and  tries  to 
harmonize  all  the  implications  of  Herodotus'  words  by  giving 
to  Oela  a  meaning  quite  different  from  any  of  those  already  dis- 
cussed.i"  He  assumes  that  whenever  in  the  course  of  the  book 
Herodotus  withholds  information  and  states  explicitly  that  there 
is  something  which  he  will  leave  unsaid,  he  is  only  repeating  the 
principle  which  he  announces  at  the  beginning;  he  further  assumes 
that  in  all  these  places  the  subject  about  which  Herodotus  is  silent 
is  the  "mysteries."  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  Oela  means  "the 
legends  and  doctrines  reserved  for  the  initiated."  This  hypothesis, 
he  maintains,  satisfies  all  the  requirements  of  the  problem. 

It  is  the  best  explanation  of  the  author's  silence.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  Herodotus  would  hardly  have  described  "mysteries" 

'  So  Godley  in  the  Loeb  translation. 

'°  Camille  Sourdille,  Hcrodote  el  la  religion  d'Egypte:  Comparaison  des 
donne.es  d'Herodote  avec  les  donnees  egypliennes  (Paris,  1910).  The  first  chapter 
of  this  useful  book,  entitled  "La  discretion  d'Herodote,  son  objet,  ses  limites," 
presents  the  fullest  study  which  has  appeared  of  the  problem  discussed  in  the 
present  paper. 
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openly.^^  But  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  announce  so  solemnly 
that  he  was  not  going  to  do  a  thing  which  no  Greek  would  do. 
Furthermore,  why  should  the  priests  tell  Herodotus,  a  stranger, 
things  that  he  dares  not  repeat  to  his  fellow  Greeks? 

All  men  must  have  had,  in  a  certain  sense,  equal  knowledge  of 
the  "mysteries."  The  mysteries  all  came  from  Egypt,  according  to 
Herodotus,  and  had  been  widely  disseminated.  They  may  have  varied 
in  details  from  one  country  to  another,  but  fundamentally  they  were 
always  the  same.  All  this  is  pure  assumption  and  quite  unsupported 
by  proof.  The  author  has  to  limit  "all  men"  to  "all  initiated," 
which  is  unauthorized ;  he  also  has  to  limit  the  words  to  Egyptians 
and  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  learned  the  mysteries  from 
them.  Furthermore,  he  admits  so  many  possibilities  of  difference 
between  mysteries,  in  different  countries,  that  the  fundamental 
similarity,  supposing  there  were  any,  almost  disappears. 

The  mysteries  were  the  only  real  "choses  divines."  The  popular 
mythology  of  Greece  was  full  of  errors,  according  to  Herodotus,  but 
the  mysteries,  originating  as  they  did  in  Egypt,  contain  exact  knowledge 
of  the  gods.  No  scrap  of  proof  is  offered  to  show  that  Herodotus  held 
this  opinion  of  the  mysteries.  Besides,  no  reader  would  suspect 
this  highly  specialized  sense  in  deia. 

The  historian  is  not  forbidden  to  mention  names  and  touch  lightly 
upon  (effteurer)  the  mysteries.  Sourdille  seems  to  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  mentioning  names,  which  Herodotus  says  he  does 
freely,  and  alluding  to  forbidden  matters  under  compulsion  of 
necessitj^;  and  by  "name"  he  seems  to  understand  anything  but 
name.  "II  a  nomme  les  mysteres  d'Isis,  les  mysteres  d'Osiris, 
c'est-a-dire  qu'il  en  a  indique  I'existence  en  figypte;  il  a  nomme, 
c'est-a-dire  rapporte  des  particularites  de  leurs  ceremonies  comme 
les  phallagogies,  la  fete  des  lampes  allumees;  il  a  nomme,  c'est-a- 
dire  signale  un  certain  nombre  de  'discours  sacres'  rendant  compte 
des  choses  qu'il  declare  expressement  passer  sous  silence." 

Furthermore,  Sourdille  believes  that  Herodotus  holds  back 
information  about  religion  only  at  those  points  where  he  expressly 

"  And  y(>t  in  iii  37  he  speaks  quite  openly  of  the  Egyptian  shrine  of  the 
Kd/Seipot,  though  he  remarks  that  none  but  the  priest  was  permitted  to  enter. 
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says  that  he  does  so  (46,  47,  61,  62,  81,  86,  132,  170,  171).  His 
general  principle  throughout  the  history  is  to-  tell  everything 
(ii  123,  vii  152),  and,  being  annoyed  at  the  requirement  of  silence, 
he  alwaj^s  gives  expression  to  his  feeling.  Again,  having  made  fun 
of  other  writers  for  their  ignorance  about  Egypt,  and  knowing  that 
the  Greeks  had  so  great  a  curiosity  about  Egypt,  especially  as  a 
source  of  their  own  religion,  he  must,  to  avoid  criticism,  either  tell 
all  he  knows  or  if  he  has  to  be  silent  about  a  particular  matter  he 
must  let  the  reader  know  that  he  is  silent  from  choice  and  not  from 
ignorance. 

But  it  is  far  from  true  that  Herodotus'  principle  is  always  to  tell 
all  he  knows.  Communicative  as  he  is,  there  are  countless  places 
in  his  work  where  he  stops  short  of  telling  us  all  that  we  should  like 
to  hear  when  there  can  be  no  question  of  his  own  knowledge. ^^ 
And  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  information  which  he 
expressly  withholds  in  the  few  places  mentioned  by  Sourdille 
should  equal  in  scope  the  9ela  in  the  discourses  of  the  priests. 
When  there  was  so  much  to  know  about  Egyptian  mythology, 
we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  Herodotus  knew  so  little. 

Sourdille's  hj^pothesis  cannot  be  accepted.  It  requires  the 
reader,  without  warning,  to  take  dela  in  what  is  after  all  an  esoteric 
sense.  It  requires  us  to  believe  that  the  mysteries  had  been  de- 
scribed to  Herodotus  b}^  the  priests.  It  assumes  that  Herodotus 
had  a  higher  regard  for  mysteries  than  can  be  proved  from  the 
histor}^  as  a  whole.  It  implies  either  that  all  men  know  the  secrets 
of  the  mysteries,  which  is  not  true,  or  that  'all  men'  means  'all 
initiated.'  It  offers  no  adequate  explanation  of  the  necessity  which 
forces  Herodotus  here  and  there  to  touch  on  the  forbidden  subject. 

Once  only  in  the  book  (chap.  171)  Herodotus  refers  explicitly 
to  Egyptian  mysteries,  the  mysteries  of  Osiris  and  the  mysteries 
of  Demeter.  He  has  some  detailed  knowledge  of  them,  l3ut  nat- 
urally refrains  from  speaking  openl}'.  There  is  nothing  in  this  to 
show  that  all  Oela  about  which  he  is  silent  are  mysteries.  Further- 
more, the  phrase  in  which  he  announces  his  reserve  {evaro/xa  KdaOw) 

'-  Mr.  T.  R.  Glover  has  shown  that  Herodotus  frequently  withholds  a  story 
which  he  knows,  and  which  we  should  be  very  glad  to  hear.  Herodotus  (Univ. 
Calif.  Press,  Berkeley,  1924),  pp.  3,  08. 
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is  of  definite  religious  import,  quite  different  from  the  words  used 

in  the  statement  of  his  general  principle  (ovk  elfil  irpoOvixo'^). 

2.    The  other   possible   interpretation   is  that  all   men  know 

equally  little.    On  this  theory,  Stein  explains  the  passage  thus. 

"Von  gottlichen  Dingen,  ist  es  des  Autors  Ansicht,  haben  wir 

Menschen  keine  Wissenschaft,  weshalb  man  abweichende  Mein- 

ungen  anderer  Volker,  auch  wenn  sie,  wie  viele  der  Aegyptier, 

seltsam  und  abstossend  erscheinen,  nicht  als  falseh  oder  lacherlich 

darstellen  darf,  sondern  sie  besser  unberiihrt  lasst."    Sourdille  is 

right  in  rejecting  this  interpretation:  it  goes  so  far  beyond  what 

Herodotus  says  that  there  is  no  real  authority  for  it,  and  the 

notion  that  the  Egyptian  stories  might  seen  laughable  is  entirely 

gratuitous.    Herodotus  himself  says  elsewhere  (iii  38)  that  none 

but  a  madman  would  laugh  at  the  rites  and  customs  of  other 

peoples;  he  asserts  more  than  once  that  he  does  not  feel  bound  to 

omit  things  just  because  he  does  not  believe  them  (ii  123;  iii  9;  vii 

152) ;  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  introduce  strange  and  shocking 

stories  even  in  the  present  book  (42,  46,  63). 

Stein  and  Sourdille  are  united  in  one  point.  They  both  assume 

without  question  that  Herodotus'  principle  of  silence  is  clue  to  the 

scruples  of  piety.    This   is,    in   fact,    the   prevailing   opinion   of 

Herodotus'  attitude. ^^    There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  whole 

context  to  suggest  such  a  motive.    If  the  Egyptian  priests  had  told 

him,  a  foreigner,  why  should  he  be  unwilling  to  communicate  the 

same  matters  to  his  fellow  Greeks?     'Re  will  discuss  Oela  if  his 

subject  requires  it,  and,  since  the   subject  was  within  his  own 

choice,  his  scruples  could  hardly  have  been  strong  enough  to  be 

called  pious  or  rehgious.     Besides,  ovk  eliA  irpodvfxo'i  indicates  a 

personal  preference  rather  than  religious  scruple:   ovk  oaiov  fiot 

SoKel  might  have  been  used. 

Now  Stein  illustrates  the  religious  scruple  which  he  finds  in  the 

present  passage  by  other  passages  in  the  book  where  Herodotus 

declines  to  tell  something  he  knows,  and  Sourdille,  as  we  have  seen, 

13  Cf.  Decharme,  La  critique  des  traditions  religieuses  chez  les  Grecs,  p.  73. 
(There  is  more  than  one  statement  in  this  passage  which  is  open  to  criticism.) 
Sayce  even  maintains  that  "this  affectation  of  rehgious  scrupulosity  on  the 
part  of  H(>rod(jtus  was  i)r()bably  a  cover  for  ignorance" — an  opinion  which 
lacks  support  and  is  unconvincing  in  itself. 
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maintains  that  these  passages  are  in  effect  reaffirmations  of  the 
original  principle.  Even  if  a  religious  scruple  were  unmistakable  in 
all  these  'silent  places,'  it  would  still  not  prove  anything  for  the 
first  sweeping  principle.   But  what  are  the  facts? 

There  are  some  twelve  passages  (besides  the  restatement  in  65 
of  the  general  principle)  in  which  Herodotus  is  supposed  to  preserve 
a  "religious  silence," — "ahnliche  Bedenken  frommer  Scheu" 
(45,  46,  47,  48,  51,  61,  62,  81,  86,  132,  170,  171). 

Six  of  these  have  nothing  to  prove  that  there  was  a  religious 
scruple :  in  four  of  the  six  he  merely  remarks  that  there  is  a  ff  09  Xo'709 
about  the  matter  in  question  and  neither  tells  it  nor  remarks  on  his 
silence  (48,  51,  62,  81);  in  two  others  the  language  suggests  that 
his  silence  was  due  to  a  sense  of  propriety^'*  (46  ov  fxoi  rjhiov  ecrri 
Xeyetv;  47  i/mol  ....  ema-rafxevu)  ovk  evirpeTrecnepo^;  ean  Xeyeadai), 
— a  motive  which  maj^  well  have  been  active  also  in  51. 

In  five  of  these  passages  there  is  an  unmistakable  religious 
scruple.  In  one  the  author  refrains  from  giving  details  about  the 
mysteries  of  Osiris  and  the  mysteries  of  Demeter  (171  evaTo/xa 
Keia6(o) .  As  has  been  remarked  above,  this  is  what  any  Greek  would 
have  done,  and  is  not  enough  to  establish  a  religious  scruple  as  the 
motive  for  the  general  principle  of  silence.  Besides,  whatever 
knowledge  Herodotus  may  have  had  about  the  mysteries  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  priests  in  Memphis.  The  case 
falls  in  a  totally  different  category  from  the  first  general  principle 
In  the  other  four  passages  it  is  only  the  name  of  Osiris  which 
Herodotus  declines  to  mention  in  the  particular  connection  (61 
Tov  Se  TviTTovraL^  ov  /jlol  oatov  iari  Xeyeiv]  86  ovk  ocnov  Trotevfiat 
TO  ovuo/jia  iiTL  TOiovrcp  7rp7']y/xaTL  ovofxci^eiv;  132  rov  ovk  ovofxa^o/xepov 
6eov  vtt'  ifxev  irrl  tolovtco  irprj'yfxaTL;  170  at  ra(^al  rov  ovk  oatov 
TTOiev/xaL  iirl  rotovrw  Trpi^y/xaTi  i^ajopevetv  Tovvojxa) ;  and  since 
names  are  the  very  thing  which  are  exempt  from  the  rule  of  silence, 
these  passages  can  hardly  be  thought  to  elucidate  the  motive  for 
a  silence  which  covers  all  hut  names. 

In  the  one  passage  that  remains  (45)  Herodotus  discusses  freely 
and  openly  and  at  considcrabk>   length   the  birth,  parentage,  and 

'■'  Probably  oven  Greeks  would  revolt  fr(Hii  the  kind  of  .stories  which 
Egyptian  theriolatry  would  produce. 
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relationships  of  Heracles  and  at  the  end  he  begs  forgiveness  of 
gods  and  heroes.  Here  indeed  Herodotus'  piety  is  a  little  troubled. 
And  no  wonder!  He  has  been  calling  in  question  the  real  nature 
of  a  divine  being  who  was  widely  worshiped  in  Greece.  But  the 
opinions  which  he  expresses  and  for  which  he  apologizes  are  the 
result  of  his  own  inquiry  and  reflection.  His  investigations  had, 
indeed,  been  first  suggested  by  certain  statements  of  the  Egyptian 
priests.  But  there  was  nothing  in  what  he  learned  from  them  about 
Heracles  that  he  might  not  have  told  without  a  twinge  of  his 
religious  conscience.  It  is  the  use  that  he  makes  of  it  that  seems 
to  him  to  border  on  indiscretion. 

All  that  is  proved  by  this  array  of  passages  is  a  thing  that 
requires  no  proving  at  all.  They  prove  that  Herodotus  was 
affected  at  times  by  religious  scruples,  especially  in  matters  about 
which  any  Greek  would  have  been  reserved.  It  does  not  prove  that 
all  cases  in  which  he  has  left  something  unsaid  are  based  on  the 
same  motive  nor  that  the  religious  motive  prompted  the  general 
principle  of  silence.  It  may  well  be  that  the  motive  for  the  general 
principle  was  also  the  motive  in  all  the  special  cases  excepting  those 
in  which  a  religious  scruple  is  unmistakable.  Let  it  be  recalled  that 
a  religious  scruple  is  not  explicitly  stated  or  implicitly  suggested 
in  the  prefatory  remark,  and  that  the  assumption  of  one  causes 
difficulties  of  interpretation  which  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
met. 

Now  if  one  approaches  the  passage  without  prejudice  in 
favor  of  the  notion  that  Herodotus  was  preoccupied  with  religion 
(a  notion  which  tends  to  be  seriously  exaggerated  in  studies  of  his 
work  in  general),  the  words  can  hardly  bear  more  than  one  meaning. 
The  beliefs  of  one  people  about  the  characters  and  fortunes  of  the 
gods  can  have  no  better  claim  to  truth  than  the  beliefs  of  another 
people:  the  Egyptians  know  no  more  than  the  Greeks  and  the 
Greeks  no  more  than  the  Egyptians.  Mythology  is  a  subject  about 
which  there  cannot  be  a  scrap  of  reliable  evidence.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  a  subject  which  Herodotus  cares  to  discuss.  He  uses 
often  enough  evidence  which  the  modern  critic  considers  unre- 
liable, but  he  will  not  write  about  matters  for  which,  as  it  seems 
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to  him,  evidence  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  exist.  Matters  of 
this  sort  he  prefers  to  leave  to  the  poets,  or  to  the  prose-writers 
who  have  no  objection  to  them.  He  has  a  cathohc  taste,  but — 
"the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."  The  gods  themselves  he 
must  mention.  Since  his  account  of  Egypt  is  full  of  allusions  to 
temples,  images,  festivals,  priests,  and  the  other  paraphernalia  of 
religion,  it  is  necessary  and  convenient  that  he  should  refer  to  the 
several  foundations  by  the  names  of  the  gods  for  whom  they  exist. 
So  he  speaks  of  the  festival  of  Bubastis,  of  the  temple  of  Hermes, 
of  the  priests  of  Hephaestus.  He  cannot  write  the  history  of  men 
without  allusion  to  their  religious  institutions,  but  he  does  not 
intend  to  write  the  history  of  gods. 

Herodotus  tacitly  observes  this  guiding  rule  throughout  the 
history.  But  in  the  account  of  Egypt,  which  is  more  extended  than 
any  other  description  of  a  foreign  people,  it  seems  best  to  him  to 
announce  his  purpose  openly.  He  does  this  probably  because  he 
was  told  so  much  about  the  history  of  the  gods  in  Egypt.  It  was 
only  fair  to  warn  the  reader  that  he  was  suppressing  a  large  part 
of  his  material.  And  there  are  plain  indications  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  suppress  it  successfully.  He  must  have  been  a  little 
annoyed  at  the  difficulty  of  sorting  the  human  and  divine  elements 
in  the  stories  of  the  priests  (to.  Oela  Trpy^y/xaTa^  to.  e7<^  (f)evy(o 
/xaXiaTa  airriyiea-daC). 

Fortunately  Herodotus  himself  has  supplied  a  commentary  on 
his  attitude  toward  mythology  in  a  famous  passage  which  is  found 
in  the  midst  of  his  discussion  of  Egyptian  religion.  This  passage 
(ii  50-53)  is  so  important  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  recall  the  prin- 
cipal points  in  the  following  summary: 

The  names  of  all  the  gods,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  come  to  Greece 
from  Egypt.  My  investigations  convince  me  that  they  have  come  from  some 
foreign  source,  and  I  am  incHned  to  think  that  they  have  come  mostly  from 
Egypt.  For  with  the  exception  of  Poseidon,  the  Dioscuri,  Hera,  Hestia, 
Themis,  the  Charites,  and  the  Nereids,  the  names  of  all  the  gods  have  been 
known  to  the  Egyptians  from  the  beginning.  In  this  I  repeat  the  statement  of 
the  Egyptians  themselves.  The  gods  whose  names  they  say  they  do  not  know 
were  named,  I  believe,  by  the  Pelasgians,  excepting  Poseidon:  this  god  the 
Pelasgians  learned  of  from  the  Libyans.  No  nation  but  the  Libyans  have  been 
in  possession  of  the  name  of  Poseidon  from  the  beginning  or  always  worshiped 
him 
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The  Pelasgians,  in  all  their  sacrifices,  originally  addressed  their  prayers 
simply  to  gods  (deolffi),  as  I  was  myself  told  at  Dodona,  and  employed  neither 
names  nor  epithets,  not  having  yet  heard  any  names  ....  When  after  the 
course  of  a  long  time  they  learned  that  the  names  of  the  gods  had  come  from 
Eg\-pt  (all  but  the  name  of  Dionysus,  which  they  learned  much  later),  they 
made  inquiry  of  the  oracle  at  Dodona  ....  whether  they  should  adopt  the 
names  which  had  come  from  foreigners.  The  oracle  responded  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  thereafter  they  employed  the  names  of  the  gods  in  their  sacrifices. 
The  Hellenes  later  inherited  this  practice  from  the  Pelasgians. 

Whence  each  one  of  the  gods  is  sprung,  or  whether  they  have  all  existed 
from  eternity,  and  what  they  are  like  in  personal  appearance,  the  Hellenes 
did  not  know  until  quite  recent  times.  Hesiod  and  Homer  lived  not  more  than 
four  hundred  years  ago,  as  I  believe,  and  it  was  they  who  created  a  theogony 
for  the  Greeks,  gave  the  gods  their  epithets,  distributed  their  prerogatives  and 
functions,  and  described  their  appearance. 

Herodotus  here  recognizes  three  stages  of  theological  develop- 
ment which  he  regards  as  chronologically  successive:  first,  the 
worship  of  undifferentiated  6eoi;  second,  the  recognition  of  dis- 
tinct personalities  among  the  gods;  third,  full  characterization  of 
these  divine  persons,  with  epithets,  prerogatives,  and  biographical 
details.  These  three  ways  of  thinking  of  the  divine  world  are  at 
any  rate  logically  distinct,  and  one  or  another  of  them  may  have 
been  the  habit  of  individual  Greeks  according  to  their  general 
enlightenment  or  their  mood  of  the  moment. 

What  Herodotus  thought  about  the  third  stage  of  behef  appears 
in  the  last  paragraph.  He  regarded  all  the  mythological  lore  of 
Greece  concerning  the  gods  as  the  fiction  of  poets,  excepting  the 
names  of  the  gods  alone.  If  this  passage  is  read  in  conjunction 
with  the  prefatory  announcement  of  principle,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  his  reason  for  neglecting  the  mythology  of  Egypt  was  that  he 
believed  it  to  be  equally  fanciful  and  uncertain.  There  is  a  sugges- 
tion in  })oth  places  of  the  familiar  contempt  of  the  scientist  or 
historian,  whose  standard  of  value  is  truth  rather  than  beauty, 
though  fortunately  Herodotus  could  seek  the  one  without  losing 
the  other. 

The  recognition  of  distinct  personalities  among  the  gods  seems 
to  Herodotus  something  more  respectable.  Indeed,  it  is  more 
civilized  than  the  worship  of  undifferentiated  Oeoi.  If  one  believes 
in  the  existence  of  Oeoi,  no  greater  strain  is  put  upon  his  faith  if 
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he  disengages  certain  individuals  from  the  crowd,  names  them, 
and  worships  them.  Herein  nothing  is  added  to  or  subtracted  from 
the  original  belief,  excepting  the  name,  and  the  name,  as  a  mere 
vocable,  Herodotus  cares  nothing  about;  a  name  is  a  symbol  of  a 
recognized  distinct  personality.  But  to  tell  stories  about  these  dis- 
tinct ^eoi  is  to  begin  to  be  foolish.  This  must  be  admitted  to  be  a 
little  illogical.  If  distinct  personalities  are  to  be  recognized,  there 
must  be  some  differential:  if  the  name  is  of  no  significance,  there 
must  be  some  distinction  of  attribute  or  function.  Herodotus, 
though  he  rejected  poetical  fictions,  could  still  find  practical 
grounds  for  distinction  in  the  facts  of  cult :  one  god  is  worshiped  in 
one  way,  another  in  another,  and  so  they  may  be  distinguished. 
But,  after  all,  the  name  serves  the  same  purpose.  To  all  who  used 
the  Greek  language,  the  Greek  names  distinguished  the  gods,  and 
the  fact  that  Egyptians  called  the  same  gods  by  different  names 
does  not  alter  the  situation.  The  fact  that  any  name  is  used  for  a 
god  distinguishes  him  from  other  gods:  one  people  may  use  one 
name,  another  may  use  another,  but  the  identity  of  the  gods  is 
unaffected,  as  the  identity  of  the  Italian  city  is  unaffected  whether 
it  is  called  Firenze  or  Florence.  It  is  unthinkable  that  the  deno- 
tation of  a  divine  name  in  one  language  should  embrace  only  a 
portion  of  the  denotation  of  a  divine  name  in  another  language. 
The  person  of  the  god  is  actually  indivisible. 

So  when  Herodotus  says  that  the  Greeks  learned  the  names  of 
the  gods  from  the  Egyptians,  he  is  not  thinking  of  etymologies.^^ 

'5  The  significance  of  this  statement  may  be  seen  in  another  interesting 
passage.  In  ii  4  he  WTites:  dvuideKO.  re  deQv  eirwwfxias  eX£70J'  (i.  e.,  oi  iepels)  wpcoTOVS 
AlyvTTTiovs  vofxiaai  Kal  '  EWrjvas  rrapa  (^(pfcijv  dvaXajieiv.  "  The  Egj'^ptians  were  the 
first,"  says  Stein,  "to  apply  names  to  twelve  gods,  using  as  names  words  of 
intelligible  meaning  which  fairly  described  them.  These  appellatives  would 
be  looked  upon  as  proper  names  by  foreigners  who  could  not  understand  them." 
This  rather  difficult  explanation  does  not  allow  enough  significance  to  BvibdeKa 
in  the  Greek  sentence  and  in  the  connection  of  thought.  Furthermore,  the  list 
of  twelve  gods  in  Egypt  was  not  always  the  same,  and  undoubtedly  Herodotus 
was  aware  of  the  fact;  to  say  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  to  give  names  to 
the  twelve  gods  would  be  anything  but  precise:  what  twelve?  one  might  ask. 

How  and  Wells  say  that  Herodotus  means  only  that  the  names  of  the 
twelve  chief  gods  of  the  Greek  pantheon  were  Egyptian.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
Herodotus  says  that  all  names,  with  very  few  exceptions,  came  from  Egypt, 
and  not  twelve  alone.  Furthermore,  Poseidon  was  always  to  be  found  in  the 
varying  Greek  list  of  twelve  gods,  and  he,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  not  of 
Egyptian  origin  (ii  4:3).    Heracles  was  one  of  the  Egyptian  "Twelve"  and 
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He  means  that  the  Egyptians  had  come  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  certain  gods  before  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks  had  learned  of 
their  existence  from  the  Egyptians.  The  Egyptians  gave  outward 
expression  of  their  recognition  through  Egyptian  names,  the 
Greeks  through  Greek  names.  Herodotus  could  say  that  the 
Greeks  learned  the  names  from  the  Egyptians,  just  because  to  him 
and  to  all  Greeks,  who  had  a  very  imperfect  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  language,  the  name  and  the  reality  back  of  the  name  are 
inseparable,  and  the  reality  completely  overshadows  the  name  in 
importance. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Herodotus  must  plead  guilty  to  a 
charge  of  skepticism  in  religion.  But  it  is  important  to  observe 
that  it  is  the  skepticism  of  an  historian  and  not  of  a  philosopher.^® 

never  included  in  any  such  group  in  Greece.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
twelve-ness,  so  to  speak,  is  the  important  thing  in  the  present  passage,  and  not 
unimportant  and  accidental  as  the  commentators  make  it. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  passage  seems  to  be  this:  "Speaking  of  'twelve,' 
again,  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  to  recognize  certain  divinities  as  belonging 
to  a  group  which  numbered  twelve,  and  to  apply  to  them  a  name  which  indi- 
cated their  membership  in  that  group.  The  idea  of  a  divine  group  of  twelve 
came  to  Greece  from  Egypt."  There  is  a  suggestion,  but  no  explicit  statement, 
that  the  number  twelve  had  some  relation  to  the  number  of  months  in  the 
year,  li  ovvdfxara  had  been  used  instead  of  iirwuvixlas,  the  meaning  would  be: 
"The  Egyptians  were  the  first  to  recognize  the  existence  of  twelve  gods  and  to 
give  them  their  individual  names."  iiroowfilas  indicates  that  the  Egyptian  dis- 
covery was  the  relation  of  the  individual  god  to  a  group  of  twelve,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  waS  known  not  only  by  his  oiivofia,  but  also  by  his  iirwuvixia,  i.e., 
One  of  the  Twelve.  So  decemvir  would  be  the  eirwwixla  of  Appius  Claudius,  and 
the  whole  ten  would  have  decern  virorum  ewwuvfiias.  So,  also,  Thales,  Solon, 
Bias,  and  the  others  had  e-KTo.  aocpojv  iirojwfilas.  The  first  person  to  speak  of 
the  Seven  Wise  Men  was  not  the  man  who  gave  to  each  one  of  the  Seven  his 
own  proper  name. 

Does  Herodotus  mean  that  this  association  of  Twelve  gods  was  a  real 
thing,  as  real  as  the  gods  themselves,  and  the  Egyptians  had  discovered  it,  as 
they  had  discovered  the  existence  of  gods?  Or  does  he  mean  that  the  Egyp- 
tians arbitrarily  assembled  a  group  of  twelve  divinities  for  cult  purposes  or  as 
a  part  of  a  systematic  mythology?  He  seems  to  surmise  a  reality  in  the  asso- 
ciation, similar  to  the  reality  of  twelve  months  in  a  year;  but  this  is  nothing 
more  than  a  hint.  He  gives  no  suggestion  of  what  he  may  have  thought  the 
relation  between  the  twelve  gods  and  the  twelve  months  to  be.  He  stops  short 
at  the  human  aspect  of  the  matter:  the  association  of  twelve  gods  in  a  common 
cult  was  an  institution  which  tlie  Greeks  received  from  the  Egyptia,ns. 
Whether  this  institution  reflected  an  actual  association  in  the  divine  world  is  a 
question  which  would  require  Herodotus  to  form  an  opinion  without  evidence 
and  lead  him  into  the  forbidden  subject  of  6eia. 

16  How  this  skeptical  line  of  thought  is  pursued  by  a  philosopher  may  be 
seen  in  X(>nophanes  (fr.  14,  15,  16,  34  Diels).  The  nature  of  the  gods  is  a  more 
serious  matter  to  the  skeptical  Xenophanes  than  to  the  devout  Herodotus. 
Protagoras  pushes  his  skei)ticism  farther  than  (uthcr,  to  the  point  of  dogmatic 
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His  case  is  that  of  many  men  whose  faith  has  been  shaken  by  the 
undisputed  conckisions  of  historical  and  philological  research  after 
resisting  the  attacks  of  metaphysical  speculation.  It  is  only  the 
historical  aspect  of  his  faith  that  is  affected.  He  rejects  as  un- 
proved and  unimportant  the  traditional  stories  of  the  gods,  but 
he  does  not  reject  the  gods  themselves.  When  he  is  speaking  with 
the  deepest  conviction  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  the 
words  which  come  most  naturally  to  his  lips  are  ol  Oeoi^  6  6e6^^  or 
TO  delov.  But  the  traditional  personalities  of  cult  and  myth,  the 
names  of  the  gods,  are  too  vivid  for  him  to  think  of  denying  their 
existence.  His  very  habit  of  identifying  Greek  and  foreign  gods 
makes  it  certain  that  he  believed  in  the  reality  back  of  the  names. 
But  when  he  refuses  to  tell  the  stories  about  the  gods  which  he  had 
heard  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  his  reason  was,  not  that  they  were 
too  sacred  to  repeat,  but  that  they  were  not,  and  could  not  be, 
the  stuff  of  history. 

IV 

We  are  warned,  however,  that  there  are  here  and  there  in  a 
book  from  which  discussion  of  the  gods  and  their  affairs  is  almost 
entirely  excluded,  certain  moments  when  the  author  has  allowed 
himself  consciously  to  be  diverted  to  a  consideration  of  them.  We 
should  hope  to  be  able  to  find  these  passages  without  too  much 
difficulty,  and  to  discover  some  plausible  excuse  for  their  inclusion. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  search,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  preliminary  observation.  The  priests  in  Thebes,  Memphis, 
and  Heliopolis  were  in  full  agreement  concerning  the  mythological 

agnosticism, — irepl  /jl^v  OeQv  ovk  e'xoj  etSeVai,  ov0'  clis  fialv  oijd''  ws  ovk  dalv  ovd''  owoloL 
TLves  Id^av  (fr.  4  Diels).  One  passage,  however,  may  be  recalled  in  which  even  a 
god  does  not  escape  Herodotus'  critical  regard.  He  denies  directly  the  existence 
of  a  being  who  had  figured  in  ancient  Greek  theogonies  and  who  had  been 
brought  in  bodily  form  by  Aeschylus  into  the  theatre.  One  of  the  explanations 
which  had  been  offered  for  the  rising  of  the  Nile  in  summer  was  that  it  drew  its 
waters  from  the  river  Oceanus.  This  theory,  says  Herodotus  (ii  23),  breaks 
down  because  it  explains  the  known  by  the  unknown:  " I  for  my  part  have  no 
knowk'dge  of  the  existence  of  a  river  Oceanus;  it  was  Homer  or  some  earlier 
poet  who  invented  (evpdvra)  the  name  and  introduced  it  into  poetry."  A  divine 
person  who  is  at  the  same  time;  a  river  cannot  be  believed  to  <>xist  when  advanc- 
ing geographical  exploration  makes  it  fairly  clear  that  no  such  river  exists. 
The  existence  of  Oceanus,  unlike  other  matters  concerning  the  gods,  is  suscep- 
tible of  proof  or  disproof. 
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lore  which  they  communicated  to  Herodotus.  This  mythology 
must,  therefore,  be  thought  of  as  a  highly  developed,  national, 
pan-Egyptian  system,  analogous  to  the  Hesiodic  and  other  Hel- 
lenic systematic  theogonies.^^  It  is  this  widely  accepted  national 
mythology  which  Herodotus  definitely  excludes  from  the  plan  of 
his  work.  He  does  not  say  that  he  will  never  allow  himself  the 
pleasure  of  telling  now  and  then  one  of  the  countless  local  divine 
myths  which  were  to  be  heard  everywhere  in  Egypt.  We  must  not 
be  surprised,  therefore,  at  the  story  of  Zeus  disguised  as  a  ram 
(ii  42),  or  at  the  story  of  Ares'  intercourse  with  his  mother  (ii  63), 
or  at  the  explanation  of  why  Chemmis  became  a  floating  island 
(ii  156).  The  stories  are  very  briefly  told,  none  of  them  occupying 
more  than  about  half  a  dozen  lines;  and  generally  even  such  stories 
as  these  are  avoided.  In  no  less  than  seven  places  (46,  47,  48,  51, 
62,  65,  81)  he  remarks  that  there  was  a  tpo?  Xoyo'i  about  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  yet  he  does  not  tell  it.  Actually  we  find  a  disposition 
to  avoid  Beta  of  all  kinds,  though  the  rule  which  he  has  set  for 
himself  applies  strictly  only  to  the  authoritative  mythology  which 
is  accepted  as  part  of  the  national  history. 

If,  now,  we  look  for  breaches  of  the  rule,  we  meet  with  gratify- 
ing success.  There  are  two  passages,  of  some  length,  containing 
frank  and  open  discussion  of  forbidden  subjects,  and  a  sufficiently 
plausible  motive  may  be  discerned.   The  first  of  them,  it  should  be 

17  Cf.  A.  H.  Gardiner,  in  Enc.  Brit.,  s.v.,  Egypt:  Anc.  Rel.:  (At  the  end 
of  the  pre-dynastic  period  there)  "emerged  not  only  a  national  art  and  a 
condition  of  material  prosperity  shared  by  the  entire  land  in  common,  but 
also  a  state  religion,  which  gathered  up  the  ancient  tribal  cults  and  fioatmg 
cosmical  conceptions,  and  combining  them  as  best  it  could,  imposed  them  on 
the  people  as  a  whole.  By  the  time  that  the  Pyramid  texts  were  put  mto 
writing,  doubtless  long  before  the  Fifth  Dynasty,  this  religion  had  assumed  a 
stereotyped  appearance  that  clung  to  it  for  ever  afterwards 

"For  such  order  as  can  be  discerned  in  the  mythological  conceptions  of  the 
Egyptians  the  priesthood  was  largely  responsible.  At  a  very  early  date  the 
theological  school  of  Heliopolis  undertook  the  task  of  systematizmg  the  gods 
and  the  myths,  and  it  is  mainly  to  them  that  is  due  the  Egyptian  religion  as  we 
find  it  in  the  Pyramid  texts •  r 

"Having  thus  failed  to  become  rational,  Egyptian  theology  (i.e.,  after 
Akhcnaton)  took  refuge  in  learning.  The  need  for  a  more  spiritual  and  mtel- 
lectual  interpretation  of  the  pantheon  still  remained  and  gave  rise  to  a  number 
of  theological  sciences.  The  names  of  the  gods  and  the  places  of  their  worship 
were  catalogued  and  classified,  and  manuals  were  devoted  to  the  topography 
of  mythological  regions.  Much  ingenuity  was  expanded  on  the  development 
of  a  history  of  the  gods,  the  groundwork  of  which  had  been  laid  in  much  earlier 
times." 
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observed,  appears  between  the  prefatory  remark  in  chapter  3  and 
the  repetition  of  it  in  chapter  65,  and  may  be  therefore  regarded 
as  the  breach  of  rule  alluded  to  in  the  latter  place. 

Herodotus  discusses  in  this  first  passage  (43-45)  the  birth, 
parentage,  and  very  being  of  Heracles  whom  the  Greeks  thought  of 
sometimes  as  a  god  and  sometimes  as  a  hero.  To  establish  the 
truth  of  his  conclusions,  he  had  not  only  listened  to  the  priests  in 
Thebes  and  Heliopolis,  but  prosecuted  his  inquiries  in  Phoenicia  and 
the  island  of  Thasos.  The  subject  manifestly  appeared  to  him  to  be 
of  considerable  importance.  We  must  admit  that  the  rule  requiring 
the  exclusion  of  6ela  might  very  properly  be  suspended  to  provide 
a  place  for  a  report  of  the  results  obtained  by  such  extended  inves- 
tigation. It  still  remains,  however,  to  ask  why  Herodotus  exhib- 
ited this  unusual  concern  about  matters  which  he  generally  chose 
to  leave  untouched. 

The  substance  of  the  passage  may  be  given  as  follows : 
In  Egypt  Heracles  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  Twelve  Gods,  and  no  trace  is  to 
be  found  of  the  "other  Heracles"  whom  the  Greeks  know.  But  there  is  ample 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  knowledge  of  Heracles  came  to  the  Greeks  from  the 
Egyptians.  The  following  facts  in  particular  may  be  mentioned.  (1)  Alcmene 
and  Amphitryon,  the  parents  of  Heracles,  were  descended  from  Aegyptus.  (2) 
If  the  Egyptians  had  learned  of  any  gods  at  all  from  the  Greeks,  they  would 
most  probably  have  learned  of  Poseidon  and  the  Dioscuri;  they  did  not  learn 
of  these;  therefore  they  did  not  learn  of  Heracles  from  the  Greeks.  (3)  Accord- 
ing to  Egyptian  belief,  the  birth  of  Heracles  had  occurred  17,000  years  before 
Amasis.  (4)  The  cult  of  Heracles  in  Tyre,  already  2,300  years  old,  according 
to  the  Tyrian  priests,  had  been  established  long  before  the  birth  of  the  Heracles 
whom  the  Greeks  worship.  (5)  The  cult  of  Heracles  had  been  established  in 
Thasos  by  the  Phoenicians  who  were  searching  for  Europa,  and  this  search  was 
made  five  generations  before  the  birth  of  Heracles  in  Greece.  From  all  these 
circumstances  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  there  are  two  distinct  beings,  one  a  god, 
of  very  ancient  birth,  of  whose  existence  the  Greeks  learned  from  the  Egyp- 
tians; the  other  a  mortal,  son  of  Amphitryon  and  Alcmene.  Those  Greeks  have 
acted  most  wisely  who  have  dedicated  two  shrines  to  Heracles,  one  to  the  god 
and  the  other  to  the  hero.'* 

1*  Farnell  {Hero  Cults,  p.  98)  says:  "Herodotus  appears  to  have  been  alone 

in  maintaining  the  aboriginal  divinity  of  Herakles It  is  one  of  his 

paradoxes  into  which  he  was  misled  by  his  Egyptian  teachers."  It  is  somewhat 
misleading  to  speak  of  Herodotus'  belief  in  the  aboriginal  divinitj'  of  Heracles. 
This  implies  that  Herodotus  believed  that  the  being  called  Heracles  had  been 
originally  thought  of  and  worshiped  as  a  god  and  later  thought  of  and  worshiped, 
by  some  people  in  some  places,  as  a  hero.  Herodotus  really  believed  that  there 
were  two  distinct  beings.   Nor  does  it  seem  quite  fair  to  Herodotus'  intelligence 
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This  solution  of  the  problem  must  have  seemed  to  Herodotus 

and  to  his  orthodox  readers  much  more  startling  than  it  seems  to 

modern  readers  who  are  accustomed  to  the  study  of  origins  in  myth 

and  cult.  The  assertion  that  there  were  two  beings  named  Heracles 

instead  of  one  was  the  logical  conclusion  from  the  premises;  but,  after 

all,  TO,  6eia  are  beyond  human  ken  and  there  may  be  a  fallacy  in  the 

logic.    So  it  is  not  surprising  that  Herodotus  prays  the  forgiveness 

of  gods  and  heroes ;  it  is  not  because  of  a  religious  scruple  against 

telling  myths,  but  because  he  has  audaciously  split  a  divinity  in 

two.     A  wrong   conclusion,   positively   asserted,   might   well   be 

offensive  to  living  gods. 

■  We  may  think  at  first  that  the  whole  passage  is  only  an  episode 

introduced  on  account  of  the  practical  utility  of  the  information  it 

contains  for  Greek  communities  which  were  puzzled  about  the 

proper  manner  in  which  to  worship  Heracles.     No  doubt  this 

practical  value  was  not  overlooked.    But  the  other  of  the  two 

passages  shows  that  Herodotus'   principal  interest  in  the  matter 

was  that  of  an  historian  rather  than  that  of  a  theologian. 

This  second  passage  (142-146)  occurs  in  the  second,  or  historical, 

part  of  the  book  on  Egypt,  and  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

From  Min,  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  to  Sethos,  the  Egyptian  priests  reckon 
341  generations — 341  kings  and  341  chief  priests.  Since  three  generations  are 
equivalent  to  one  hundred  years,  this  stretch  of  time  was  11,340  years.  During 
these  11,340  years,  said  the  priests,  no  god  had  appeared  in  human  form.  Be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  341  generations  of  human  kings,  the  rulers  of  Egypt 

to  say  that  he  had  permitted  himself  to  be  misled  by  his  Egyptian  teachers. 
The  identification  of  Heracles  with  the  Egyptian  god  was  probably  determined 
by  Greek  residents  in  Egypt  or  by  Greek  travelers;  the  genealogy  of  the  Greek 
Heracles  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  Greece;  the  fact  that  the 
Egyptian  god  was  one  of  the  original  Twelve  was  true,  according  to  Egyptian 
records.  These  were  Herodotus'  premises;  the  conclusion  was  his  own. 

It  is  true  that  the  line  of  reasoning  is  a  little  confused  by  the  matter  of 
names.  The  actual  facts  are  that  "Heracles"  was  a  Greek  name  of  an  imagi- 
nary being  worshiped  sometimes  as  a  god  and  sometimes  as  a  hero;  that  this 
being  was  identified  with  an  Egyptian  god  bearing  an  Egyptian  name;  and  that 
the  Egyptian  god  was  then  called  by  the  Greek  name.  Herodotus,  however, 
thinks  of  it  thus:  the  existence  of  the  god  with  the  Egyptian  name  was 
learned  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Egyptians  and  he  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
Heracles;  then  the  son  of  Amphitryon  and  Alcmene,  whatever  he  may  have 
been  called  by  his  parents,  was  given  the  name  of  the  god  whose  existence  the 
Greeks  had  learned  from  the  Egyptians  (i.e.,  of  course,  the  Greek  name),  be- 
cause the  ancestors  of  Amphitryon  and  Alcmene  were  Egyptians.  Where  the 
name  Heracles  came  from  originally  is  a  question  which  Herodotus  docs  not 
pose  or  answer. 
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had  been  gods,  dwelling  among  men,  one  ruling  at  a  time.  The  last  had  been 
Horus,  son  of  Osiris,  called  by  the  Greeks  Apollo.  Osiris  is  Dionysus  in  Greek. 
Now  in  Greece  the  youngest  of  the  gods  are  thought  to  be  Heracles,  Dionysus, 
and  Pan.  In  Egypt  Pan  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  belongs  to  the  first  group,  the 
Eight;  Heracles  belongs  to  the  second  group,  the  Twelve;  Dionj'sus  belongs 
to  the  third  group,  which  was  composed  of  the  offspring  of  the  Twelve.  The 
number  of  years  between  Heracles  and  Amasis,  as  has  already  been  shown 
was  17,000;  from  Pan  to  Amasis  was  a  still  longer  time;  from  Dionysus  to 
Amasis  a  shorter  time,  viz.,  15,000  years.  For  all  these  figures  the  Egyptians 
maintain  that  they  have  documentary  evidence.  Now  from  the  Dionysus  who 
is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Semele,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  to  my  own  time  is  about 
1600  years;  from  Heracles,  son  of  Alcmene,  about  900  years;  from  Pan,  son  of 
Hermes  and  Penelope  (born,  therefore,  after  the  Trojan  war),  about  800  years. 
The  problem  is  not  the  same  in  the  case  of  Pan  and  Dionysus  as  in  the  case  of 
Heracles.  Heracles,  the  son  of  Alcmene,  grew  old  as  a  man;  he  was  named  after 
the  god.  Dionysus  and  Pan,  though  born  of  women,  had  no  human  existence 
thereafter.  Hence,  though  there  were  two  beings  called  Heracles,  one  a  god, 
the  other  a  man  and  a  hero,  there  is  only  one  Pan,  and  only  one  Dionysus. 
They  are  the  gods  known  to  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Greeks  mistakenly  believe 
that  the  dates  when  they  learned  of  their  existence  from  the  Egyptians  were 
the  dates  of  their  birth. 

Here  there  is  no  thought  of  providing  Greek  states  with  the 
helpful  information  about  puzzling  cults.  If  there  is  one  thing  that 
is  clear,  it  is  that  Herodotus'  interest  in  all  this  was  primarily 
chronological.^^  The  history  of  the  world,  as  it  was  conceived  by 
the  Greeks,  began  with  gods,  and,  after  many  generations  of  gods, 
left  the  divine  and  passed  to  the  human  stage.  The  distinguished 
families  in  Greece,  which  had  traditions  of  their  own  ancestry, 
carried  back  their  pedigree  to  divine  forefathers  who  might  be  only 
a  dozen  generations  removed  from  the  present.  Here  was  the 
threshold  of  human  history,  the  boundary  between  tu  deia  and  to, 
av6p(07n]ia.^^    Herodotus'  interest  in  history  began  only  after  this 

18  There  is  nothing  in  what  is  said  here  which  is  in  conflict  with  the  opinions 
expressed  by  Ed.  Meyer  in  his  Forschungen  zur  alien  Geschichte,  I,  185. 

2"  Sometimes  Herodotus  includes  in  his  narrative  things  which  we  might 
be  disposed  to  regard  as  dela,  belonging  on  the  other  side  of  the  threshold, 
but  which  he  plainly  thinks  of  as  dvdpw-n-nia;  e.g.,  the  personalities  and  fortunes 
of  some  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  and  the  story  of  Proteus  and  Helen.  At  other 
times,  he  moves  the  threshold  forward  to  a  date  which  seems  to  us  late. 
"Polycrates"  he  says  (iii  122),  "is  the  first  Greek  who  has  aimed  at  mastery  of 
the  sea,  excepting  Minos  of  Cnossos  and  any  sea-lord  who  may  have  preceded 
him;  of  the  so-called  human  race  (rijs  dvOpojirrji-ns  \€yofi^vr]s  yeveijs)  Polycrates  is 
the  first  (see  p.  7,  foot-note  1).  Probably  Herodotus  would  not  have  called  the 
history  of  Minos  Ma,  but  in  some  way  it  does  not  seem  to  him  to  be  strictly 
dvOpwirriia. 
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boundary  was  passed,  when  the  current  of  human  fortunes  was 
flowing  full  and  strong.  As  long  as  he  confined  himself  to  the 
parochial  history  of  Greece,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  keeping  his 
feet  on  the  solid  ground  of  humanity.  But  what  must  have  been 
his  dismay  to  discover,  when  he  went  out  into  the  great  world,  that 
the  human  record  amongst  other  peoples  went  back  infinitely 
farther  than  amongst  the  Greeks.  Here  is  a  thing  he  could  not  fail 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  his  readers.  He  was  determined  not  to 
venture  out  into  the  uncharted  sea  of  divine  mythology.  But  in 
reclaiming  for  human  history  large  tracts  of  time  and  the  life  and 
fortunes  of  the  hmiian  Heracles,  he  was  compelled  to  say  more  about 
the  affairs  of  gods  than  his  usual  practice  justified.  In  fixing  a  new 
boundary  between  the  two  epochs,  he  could  not  but  touch  upon 
(eTTi-v/raycra?)  the  persons  and  events  of  the  earlier  time.  He  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  Oela  of  an  unequivocal  sort.  He  must 
discuss  the  birth,  parentage,  and  personality  of  Heracles  quite  as  if 
he  were  a  narrator  of  myths  like  his  predecessors, — an  occupation 
which  he  desires  above  all  things  to  avoid  (ra  ijco  (fievyco  ndXiaTa). 
But  an  historian  like  Herodotus,  who  felt  always  an  eager  desire 
to  learn  the  truth  about  the  past  when  it  could  be  learned  and  to 
communicate  it  to  his  readers;  who  had  traveled  in  Egypt,  and  seen 
fit  to  include  in  his  history  an  extended  description  of  the  country; 
who  had  learned  from  the  Egyptians,  and  proved,  as  he  thought, 
by  other  corroborative  evidence,  that  the  current  Greek  conception 
of  universal  chronology  was  in  error  to  the  extent  of  some  16,000 
years,  might  well  say  that  he  had  been  constrained  by  the  course 
of  his  narrative  (utto  rod  \6yov  i^avayKa(^6fxevo<; ^  avajKairj  Kara- 
Xafi/3av6fjL€vo^)  to  depart  slightly  from  his  fixed  determination  not 
to  meddle  with  the  inscrutable  affairs  of  the  gods.^i 

2'  The  views  here  expressed  differ  fundamentally  from  those  of  Grote 
(I,  392ff.),  principally  in  these  two  points:  (1)  he  believes  that  Herodotus  is 
"apprehensive  of  giving  offense  to  the  gods  by  reciting  publicly  what  he  had 
heard  respecting  them";  and  (2)  he  does  not  recognize  the  historical  boundary 
between  Ma  and  avepwir-qia.  When  he  says  that  Herodotus  is  "easy  of  faith 
in  regard  both  to  the  persons  and  to  the  general  facts  of  Grecian  mythes,"  he 
is  really  speaking  of  persons  and  events  which  belonged  to  the  "human" 
epoch,  and  which  we  should  call  legendary  rather  than  mythical. 
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THE  METRICAL  TECHNIQUE  OF 
LUCRETIUS  AND  CICERO 

BY 

WILLIAM  A.  MERRILL 


In  volume  5,  pages  143-154  of  this  series,  the  writer  compared 
the  vocabulary  and  phrasing  of  Cicero's  early  poetry  with  that  of 
Lucretius  in  an  endeavor  to  refute  a  persistent  opinion  that  the 
mature  Lucretius  was  indebted  to  the  youthful  orator  for  in- 
struction in  Latin  verse-writing.  It  has  seemed  worth  while  to 
examine  the  metrical  technique  of  the  two  authors  in  the  hope 
that  additional  evidence  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem. 

Penthemimeral  Caesura 

There  are  579  verses  in  Cicero's  Aratea,  and  512  of  them,  88.6 
per  cent,  have  m3;*  Lucretius  has  85  per  cent.  Conjunctions 
precede  mS  as  follows: 

In  L.  but  not  in  C:  ac,  si,  ut,  aut,  non,  de,  inter,  atque,  ab, 
per,  post,  pro,  sub,  supra,  supera,  ultra;  in  C.  but  not  in  L. :  apud 
once,  in  both;  et  L.  87,  C,  11;  a  L.  14,  C.  3;  ad  L.  16,  C.  1;  e,  ex 
L.  33,  C.  3;  in  L.  92,  C.  2;  atque  L.  297,  C.  9;  supter  L.  3,  C.  4. 

Following  m3,  atque  occurs  17  times  in  L.  and  once  in  C,  and 
ac  occurs  once  in  L.  and  not  at  all  in  C.  M3  accompanied  by  m4 
comes  278  times  in  C,  48  per  cent  and  896  in  L.,  12  per  cent. 

M3  with  a  preceding  preposition  should  be  followed  b}^  m4;  L. 
has  26  exceptions:  m2  m3  d4,  21,  dlm3d4,  2,  f2m3d4,  3;  C.  has  3 
exceptions,  all  of  m3d4 — one  defective  line,  one  with  m2,  and  one 
with  f2.  L.  has  exceptions  with  ad  6  times,  inter  2,  per  1,  supra  2, 
and  supter  1;  C.  with  supter  1,  and  ad  2. 

All  combinations  of  m3m4  occur  in  L.  3804  times,  50  per  cent; 
in  C.  485,  84  per  cent.     Of  these  the  following  combinations  occur: 


*The  abbreviation  m3  stands  for  'masculmc  caesura  in  the  third  foot.' 
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f2  m3  m4 

m2  m3  m4 

m3  m4  alone. 


L. 

507 
2401 

896 

3804 


38 
169 

278 

485 


M3  f4  occurs  84  times  in  L.:  f2  m3  f4  14,  m2  m3  f4  51,  m3  f4 
19.     C.  has  only  one  occurrence,  and  that  of  f2  m3  f4. 
Dieresis  with  m3  occurs  as  follows: 


L. 


dl  d2  m3 

d2m3 

dl  m3 


213 
662 
922 


^7c 

9% 

12% 


C. 

3;  05% 

9;  1.5% 

199;  33%. 


Of  the  verses  with  dl  m3  the  following  schemes  occur: 


L. 

99 

94 

43 
43 


C. 
39 

42 

15 
34 


Thus  the  proportion  in  C.  is  far  greater. 

The  form  m2  m3  in  the  scheme 1  —  —  occurs  139  times 

in  L.  and  10  in  Cicero.  M3  is  not  accompanied  by  m4  2644  times, 
35  per  cent  in  L.,  and  235  times,  40  per  cent  in  C.  Si,  ut,  non,  a, 
cum,  de,  e,  ex,  in,  inter,  per,  supra  occur  in  L.  before  m3  without 
m4  but  not  in  C.  Ad  comes  6  times  in  L.  and  once  in  C,  and 
supter  once  in  each.  At  and  propter  occur  once  in  C.  but  not  in 
L;  and  et  4  times  in  C.  and  not  in  L.  The  distribution  is  as 
follows: 


f2m3 

m2  m3 

f2  m3  m4. 
m2  m3  f4. 

m3  f4 

others 


365 

1677 

14 

51 

19 

568 


4 
21 
0 
0 
0 
5 
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M3  without  m4  but  with  the  4th  and  5th  feet  within  one  word, 
or  with  the  scheme  — ^  within  one  word,  does  not  occur  in 

C.  but  is  found  33  times  in  L.;  there  is  no  instance  in  C.  with 
synaloephe  while  there  are  5  in  L. 

Hiatus  after  m3  occurs  twice  in  L.  but  not  in  C. 


H epthemimeral  Caesura 

The  total  number  of  occurences  of  m4  in  L.  is  4647,  60  per  cent, 
and  in  C.  217,  38  per  cent.  L.  has  m4  without  f3  or  m3  406  times, 
5.5  per  cent;  and  C.  20  times,  3.4  per  cent.  L.  has  m4-m2-f2  75 
times,  C.  7;  m4  f2  42,  C.  once  (but  m4  f2  d2  once) ;  m2  m4  L.  289, 
C.  12.  Conjunctions,  prepositions,  and  adverbs  precede  m4  in 
L.  but  not  in  C,  namely,  si,  ut,  aut,  non,  cum,  ad,  ante,  de,  e,  ex, 
inter,  per,  supra;  but  L.  has  in  7  times,  C.  2;  supera  L.  1,  C.  4; 
supter  L.  1,  C.  3;  propter  L.  0,  C.  1;  a  L.  0,  C.  1.  M2  m4  occur 
altogether  in  L.  2944  times,  almost  40  per  cent,  and  in  C.  197, 
almost  34  per  cent.  M2  m4,  alone,  come  289  times  in  L.  and  4 
in  C;  m2  f3  m4  L.  254,  C.  9;  f2  f3  m4  L.  20,  C.  0;  f2  m4  L.  42,  C.  2; 
f3  m4  L.  29,  C.  5;  m2  d2  m4  L.  583,  8  per  cent,  C.  5.  M2  m4,  with 
no  other  caesura  and  no  dieresis  in  the  verse  before  m4,  occurs  40 
times  in  L.  and  22  more  in  synaloephe;  there  are  6  instances  in  C, 
with  an  additional  one  in  synaloephe.  There  are  also  two  in  L. 
of  f2  m2  m4  and  one  in  C.  F2  m4,  with  no  other  caesura  or 
dieresis,  occurs  24  times  in  L.,  but  not  at  all  in  C.  The  combina- 
tion m2  f3  m4  comes  in  L.  30  times;  27  with  que  in  the  3d  foot 
and  3  in  synaloephe;  it  is  found  10  times  in  C.  and  he  has  2  with 
que  and  1  in  synaloephe. 

M4  unaccompanied  by  m2  comes  1569  times  in  L.,  20  per  cent, 
and  95,  16  per  cent,  in  C;  without  either  m2  or  f2  there  are  75 
instances  in  L.  and  5  in  C.  The  combination  m4  f2  is  found 
altogether  569  times,  7.5  per  cent,  in  L.  and  38,  6.4  per  cent  in  C. 
L.  has  f2  m4  31  times,  C.  2;  f2  f3  m4  L.  12,  C.  0;  f3  m4  12,  C.  5; 
m4  alone  39  L.,  C.  7.  L.  has  684  exceptions,  9  per  cent,  to  the 
rule  that  m4  should  have  with  it  either  m2  or  dl;  C.  46,  almost 
8  per  cent. 
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Feminine  Caesura  in  3d  Foot 

In  Lucretius  there  are  514  instances  of  f3,  almost  7  per  cent, 
and  in  C.  24,  4  per  cent.  In  L.  303  (4  per  cent)  of  these  occur  with 
m4,  exchiding  f3  m3  m4,  and  14  in  C.  (2.4  per  cent).  F3  without 
m4  occurs  170  times  in  L.,  2  per  cent,  and  10  times  in  C,  also  2 
per  cent.  Of  the  170,  L.  has  m2  f3  d4  125  times;  and  of  the  10,  C. 
has  it  6  times.  L.  has  m2  f3  d5  4  times,  and  C.  0;  L.  has  f2  f3  d4 
15  and  C.  2;  m2  f3  f5  L.  6  and  C.  0;  m2  f3  m5  L.  2,  C.  0.  L.  has 
f3  f4  once  and  C.  not  at  all;  dl  f3  d4  L.  9,  C.  3;  m2  f3  f4  L.  3,  C.  0; 
d2  f3  d4  L.  3,  C.  0;  dl  f3  f5  L.  2,  C.  0. 

The  combination  f2  f3  occurs  31  times  in  L.  and  2  in  C;  m2 
f3  without  m4  comes  119  times  in  L.  and  6  in  C;  fS  without  m2 
m4  19  in  L.,  C.  3.  Of  the  19  in  L.  7  have  f2,  and  of  the  6  in  C.  2 
have  f2. 

Atque  with  m3  occurs  4  times  in  L.  but  not  in  C. 

In  L.  f3  precedes  the  4th  and  5th  feet  when  contained  within 
one  word,  14  times,  but  not  in  C. 

Dieresis 

Dieresis  occurs  after  the  first  foot  with  a  period,  3  times  in  L. 
and  once  in  C.  Dl  occurs  altogether  in  L.  2807  times,  38  per 
cent,  and  in  C.  217  times,  37  per  cent.  D2  occurs  in  L.  1049 
times,  14  per  cent,  and  in  C.  39  times,  6.5  per  cent.  D2  m4 
comes  764  times  in  L.,  10  per  cent,  and  32  times  in  C,  5  per  cent. 
M3  d4  occurs  3803  times  in  L.,  50  per  cent,  and  341  in  C,  59  per 
cent. 

Combinations  of  m4  with  dieresis  are  as  follows:  M4  — m2+ 
d2,  242  in  L.,  11  in  C;  of  these  L.  has  m4+f2  +  d2  53  times,  C.  4; 
m4-m2+d2  (strict)  L.  189,  C.  7.  But  f2-m2+d2-m3-f3- 
d3+m4  occurs  15  times  in  L.  and  twice  in  C. 

Constitution  of  Verse 

Verses  with  5  dactyls  number  167  in  L.,  2  per  cent,  and  4  in  L., 
0.7  per  cent;  with  4  dactyls,  1300  L.,  17  per  cent;  69  C,  12  per 
cent;  with  3  dactyls  3010  L.,  40  per  cent,  199  C,  34  per  cent;  with 
2  dactyls  2481,  33  per  cent  L.,  224  C,  39  per  cent;  with  1  dactyl 
410  L.,  5.5  per  cent,  76  C,  11  per  cent;  C.  has  7  defective  verses. 
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There  are  2049  dactyls,  47  per  cent,  in  L.  and  1432,  41  per  cent, 
in  C;  of  spondees  L.  has  23783,  52  per  cent,  and  C.  2025,  59  per 
cent.  Spondees  occur  in  the  4th  foot  5509  times  in  L.,  74  per  cent, 
and  470  in  C,  80  per  cent;  in  the  3d  foot  4904  in  L.,  60  per  cent, 
and  393  in  C,  67  per  cent;  in  the  2d  foot  3840  in  L.,  52  per  cent, 
295  in  C,  50  per  cent;  in  the  1st  foot  2130  in  L.,  28  per  cent,  291  in 
C,  50  per  cent;  in  the  5th  foot  33  in  L.  and  1  in  C. 

Of  the  verses  with  5  dactyls  L.  has  167,  C.  4;  L.  has  f3  33, 
f3-m4  15,  m4-m3-f3  8,  C.  1;  m4  L.  121,  C.  3;  group  of  2,  L.  5; 
group  of  4,  L.  1. 

With  4  dactyls,  of  dsddd  L.  has  248,  C.  6;  L.  has  f3,  f3-m4, 
m4  — f3  — m3,  and  groups  of  2;  C.  has  none  of  these.  With  sdddd 
L.  has  86  and  C.  12.  L.  has  f3  12,  and  C.  2;  f3-m4  L.  6,  and  C.  1; 
m4,  L.  7,  C.  10.  With  dddsd  L.  has  604  and  C.  37;  f3  L.  95,  C.  3; 
f3  — m4  L.  45  and  C.  1;  L.  has  m4  — m3  — f3,  groups  of  2  and  3,  but 
C.  none.  With  ddsdd  L.  has  362,  C.  14;  m4-m3-f3,  L.  18,  C.  2; 
groups  of  2,  L.  19,  C.  1;  groups  of  3  L.  1  and  C.  none. 

With  3  dactyls,  of  ssddd  L.  has  77,  C.  9;  L.  has  f3,  f3-m4, 
m4  — f3  — m3  and  groups  of  2;  C.  has  none.  Of  dsdsd  L.  has  742, 
C.  34.  L.  has  f3  134,  C.  2;  groups  of  2,  L.  69  and  C.  2.  L.  has 
f3  — m4,  m4  — f3  — m3,  groups  of  3  and  4;  C.  none.  Of  sddsd  L. 
has  309,  C.41;  f3  L.  37,  C.  7;  f3-m4  L  8,  C.  3;  m4-f3-m3  L.  24, 
C.  4;  groups  of  2,  L.  15,  C.  2.  Of  dssdd  L.  has  528,  C.  17;  m4- 
m3-f3  L.  22,  C.  2.  L.  has  groups  of  2  but  C.  none.  Of  sdsdd  L. 
has  244,  C.  20.  L.  has  m4  12  times  and  C.  none.  Of  ddssd  L.  has 
1091,  C.  78;  m4,  L.  66,  C.  2;  groups  of  2,  L.  126,  C.  7;  groups  of  3, 
L.  19,  C.  1;  groups  of  4,  L.  4,  C.  0.  The  combinations  dsdds, 
ddsds,  sddds  occur  in  L.  but  not  in  C. 

With  2  dactyls,  of  ssdsd  L.  has  216,  C.  40;  with  f3,  L.  53,  C.  8; 
with  f3-m4,  L.  10,  C.  1;  with  m4-m3-f3,  L.  18,  C.  4;  groups  of 
2,  L.  4,  C.  2.  With  sssdd  L.  has  132,  C.  20;  m4,  L.  3,  C.  0;  groups 
of  2,  L.  2,  C.  1.  With  dsssd  L.  has  1476,  20  per  cent,  C.  91,  15 
per  cent;  m4,  L.  65,  C.  6;  groups  of  2,  L.  185,  C.  6;  groups  of  3,  L. 
31,  C.  3;  L.  has  also  groups  of  4  and  5.  Of  sdssd  L.  has  644,  C. 
73;  m4,  L.  50,  C.  2;  groups  of  2,  L.48,  C.  5;  groups  of  3,  L.4,  C.  1; 
groups  of  4,  L.  0,  C.  1.     L.  has  dssds  and  sdsds  but  not  C. 
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With  1  dactyl  L.  has  ssssd  405  tunes  and  C.  75;  m4,  28  L.,  C.  1; 
groups  of  2,  L.  14,  C.  7;  L.  has  also  groups  of  3.  Of  sssds  L.  has 
3  and  C.  1.     L.  has  also  sdsss,  sddds. 

A  dactyl  is  found  in  both  the  1st  and  5th  feet  5216  times,  70 
per  cent,  in  L.,  and  281  times,  48  per  cent,  in  C.  There  are  33 
spondaic  verses  in  L.  and  one  only  in  C.  In  the  1st  foot  there  are 
5249  dactyls  in  L.  and  286  in  C;  and  2131  spondees  in  L.  and  291 
in  C.  Altogether  there  are  2049  dactyls  in  L.,  47  per  cent,  and 
1432  in  C,  41  per  cent.  There  are  23785  spondees  and  trochees  in 
L.,  52  per  cent,  and  2025  in  C,  59  per  cent.  Of  spondees  there  are 
in  the  4th  foot  5509  verses  in  L.,  470  in  C;  in  the  3d  foot  4904  in 
L.,  393  in  C;  in  the  2d  foot  3840  in  L.,  295  in  C;  in  the  1st  foot 
2131  in  L.  and  291  in  C. 

The  verse  begins  with  three  spondees  542  times  in  L.  and  95 
in  C;  with  two  spondees  and  a  dactyl  294  in  L.  and  49  in  C. 

Verses  begin  with  the  scheme 1— ww|—  in  L.  7  times  and 

in  C.  2;  with  — ww|  — ww[  —  L.  5  and  once  in  synaloephe;  C.  1.     L. 

has  —  wv^l 1  —  and  —  w^^  — ww|  —  but  not  C.     L.  has [  —  ww  — 

43  times  and  C.  5 ;  and 1 L  has  43  and  C.  11; 1 

L.  139  and  C.  10;  L.  has  also  —  ww_.  The  first  foot  is  a  dactyl  in 
L.,  70  per  cent  and  in  C.  48;  the  second  foot  in  L.  47  per  cent,  C. 
48;  the  third  foot,  L.  40,  C.  30;  the  fourth  foot,  L.  25,  C.  20. 

L.  has  167  verses  with  5  dactyls  and  C.  4;  1300  with  4  dactyls 
and  C.  69;  3008  with  3  dactyls  and  C.  199;  thus  L.  has  4475  verses, 
60  per  cent,  with  at  least  3  dactyls  and  C.  272,  47  per  cent.  L.  has 
2  dactyls  only  in  2889  verses,  C.  224;  with  one  dactyl  only,  L.  has 
409,  C.  76. 

In  the  1st  foot  L.  has  3  dactyls  1317  times,  C.  69;  4  dactyls,  L. 
167,  C.  64;  the  total  for  L.  is  1484,  20  per  cent,  and  for  C.  73,  12 
per  cent.  Two  dactyls  in  the  1st  foot  occur  in  L.  3003  times,  40 
per  cent,  and  in  C.  199,  32  per  cent. 

Three  spondees  in  the  first  four  feet  occur  in  L.  2472  times  and 
in  C.  225;  four  spondees,  405  in  L.,  35  in  C;  total  2877  for  L.,  38 
per  cent,  and  260  for  C,  44  per  cent. 

Spondaic  words  in  the  1st  foot  occur  in  L.  281  times,  over  3  per 
cent  and  in  C.  52  times,  over  8  per  cent.  A  spondaic  word  is 
followed  by  atque  3  times  in  L.  but  not  at  all  in  C. ;  by  et  5  times 
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in  L.  and  once  in  C.  When  the  spondaic  word  is  a  preposition  or 
other  subordinate  word,  L.  has  inter  22  times,  C.  4;  L.  has  ille  or 
ilH  3  times,  C.  once;  tantum,  L.  4,  C.  1.  L.,  but  not  C,  has 
circum,  quamvis,  donee,  ergo,  quorum,  quarum,  quahs,  quantum; 
C,  but  not  L.,  has  praeter  once,  tantus  once,  exin  4  times,  and 
verum  once.  The  spondaic  word  is  followed  by  se  22  times  in  L. 
The  spondaic  word  forms  a  word  group  with  the  word  following  it 
113  times  in  L.,  17  in  C;  in  19  places  in  L.,  but  in  18  in  C,  there  is 
a  grammatical  pause;  in  22  places  there  is  emphasis  in  L.,  and  in  8 
in  Cicero. 

Dieresis  after  the  2d  foot  occurs  1049  times,  14  per  cent,  in 
L.,  and  39  times  in  C,  6.8  per  cent;  after  the  3d  foot  1577,  20  per 
cent,  in  L. ;  and  58,  10  per  cent  in  Cicero.  The  2d  foot  is  contained 
within  a  word  132  times  in  L.,  and  5  times  in  C;  the  3d  foot  16 
times  in  L.,  but  not  in  Cicero. 

L.  has  18  verses  with  10  words  and  C.  one;  54  with  4  words  and 
C.  two. 

End  of  Verse 

There  is  one  hypermetric  verse  in  L.  but  none  in  C.  Atque 
and  que  occur  at  the  end  of  the  verse  in  L.,  but  not  in  C.  Que  is 
thrice  repeated  in  one  verse  of  L.  and  in  one  in  C.  also. 

The  ending  —  w|w  — ^  comes  in  L.  3324  times,  45  per  cent,  and 

in  C.  166  times,  28  per  cent.     The  ending  -«^^| occurs  in  L. 

"2872  times,  39  per  cent,  and  in  C.  341  times,  58  per  cent.  The 
ending  —  ^|^1  —  -  comes  398  times  in  L.,  5  per  cent,  and  19  times  in 
C,  3  per  cent;  the  ending  — 1^^|  — ^  in  L.  110  times  and  in  C.  23. 
The  ending  ww|— ^  without  a  preceding  pronoun  comes  10  times 
in  L.  but  19inC.;  -^^|-|^inL.  94  and  C.  1;  -|'^-|-|^L.  3  and 
C.  1;  -ww-^  L.  306,  C.  4;  -|ww-y  L.  81,  C.  2;  -w|ww-^  L.  36, 
C.  1;  -ww-|^L.  32,   C.  4;  -|--| L.  27,  C.  1;  |---^  L. 

168,  C.  2.  The  total  number  of  quadrisyllabic  endings  in  L.  is 
195;  in  C.  4. 

L.  has  two  examples  of  a  verse  ending  in  six  syllables. 

Of  the  various  spondaic  endings,  five  of  which  occur  in  L.,  C. 

has  but  one,  in  the  scheme  —  ^^| against  28  in  Lucretius. 

He  has  one  verse  ending  in  four  spondees. 
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There  is  disagreement  of  the  verse  and  word  accent  in  the  5th 
and  6th  feet  430  times  in  L.,  6  per  cent;  in  C,  32  times,  5.5  per  cent. 

The  last  two  feet  are  contained  within  one  word  331  times  in  L. 
and  5  in  Cicero. 

The  ending  ww  — w  is  preceded  in  L.  by  a  variety  of  metrical 
forms  57  times,  but  only  once  in  C,  and  that  by  a  trochee  in 
elision.  The  word  and  verse  accent  before  quadrisyllabic  endings 
varies  18  times  in  L.  but  not  in  Cicero. 

Monosyllabic  Close 

Monosyllabic  close,  not  preceded  b}^  another  monosyllable, 
occurs  162  times  in  L.  and  6  in  Cicero.  The  line  closes  with  two 
monosyllables  112  times  in  L.  and  3  in  Cicero. 

Elision  and  Synaloephe 

The  percentages  by  feet  in  the  two  authors  are  as  follows: 

12  3  4  5         Total 

Lucretius 28.9         6  1         0.1         .01  36 

Cicero 6.7       10         10        4.5       1.3     32.5 

Short  Syllables 

A        T.  sp.     T.  dl     T.  d2        T.        A+T 

Lucretius 12.7       5.3       8.4       6.1     19.8     32.5 

Cicero 6.5       6.5       3.5       1         11         17.6 

Middle  Syllables 

Lucretius 3.1       2.3       1.2       0.1       3.6       6.7 

Cicero 5.7       1.7         .5028 

Long  Syllables 

Lucretius 2.8       1.3       1.3       0  2.5       5.3 

Cicero 7  1  .01     0  1.2       8 

Totals 

Lucretius 18.6     18.8     10.9       6.2     25.9    44.6 

Cicero 20  9  4  1         14        33 
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Monosyllabic  Elision  by  Feet  in  Syllables 

I. 

Lucretius 1  .3  5  0 

Cicero 0  0  0  0 

II. 

Lucretius 19  4  2  0 

Cicero 10  0  0 

III. 

Lucretius 6         10  1  0 

Cicero 10  0  0 

IV. 

Lucretius 2         18  0  0 

Cicero 0  0  10 

V. 

Lucretius 4  0  10 

Cicero 0  0  0  0 

VI. 

A.  T. 

Lucretius 0  0 

Cicero 0  0         

Total:  T. 

Lucretius  32         35  9  0        44 

Cicero 2  0  10  1 

The  following  monosyllables  are  elided  by  L.  but  not  by  C: 
tu,  mi,  si,  ne,  qui,  quae,  re,  vi,  cum,  dum,  sum,  rem,  vim.  The 
following  are  elided  in  both  authors:  te,  L.  3,  C.  1;  se,  L.  11,  C.  2. 
Monosyllables  are  elided  in  L.  76  times  and  in  C.  3. 

L.  elides  i  in  arsis  with  animi  3  times,  genti  once  and  nubi  once; 
C.  elides  i  in  arsis  9  times;  Centauri  twice,  and  tenioni,  Haedi, 
autumnali,  orbi,  ubi,  ingcnti  and  caeli  once  each.     In  the  thesis, 
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L.  elides  i  in  the  infin.  pass.  6  times,  the  nom.  pi.  of  the  2d  decl.  2, 
and  the  gen.  of  the  2d.  once;  Cicero  ehdes  i  only  once,  in  the  word 
omni.  L.  does  not  elide  final  o,  but  C.  elides  it  15  times  in  arsis 
and  3  in  the  thesis.  In  the  arsis  the  words  are  octo,  spatio, 
signifero,  vero,  subito,  magno,  paulo,  laevo,  Leo,  malo,  retro, 
Arcturo,  aeterno,  and  medio;  in  the  thesis,  praesto,  quo,  and  celso. 
L.  elides  a  long  vowel  in  the  2d  thesis  30  times  and  C.  once.  In 
the  3d  thesis  elision  occurs  in  L.  246  times,  of  which  15  are  of  long 
vowels;  C.  has  16  and  all  are  short.  In  the  6th  arsis  L.  elides  a 
long  vowel  4  times;  C.  not  at  all. 

Elision  in  the  thesis  of  the  1st  foot  occurs  152  times  in  L.  and 
once  in  C, — the  scheme  being  —  |ww|w  which  L.  has  54  times. 
EHsion  of  the  3d  syllable  of  the  2d  foot  occurs  48  times  in  L.  and 
once  in  C.  Between  the  2d  and  3d  foot  it  occurs  391  times,  5.4 
per  cent  in  L.  and  40  times,  almost  7  per  cent,  in  C.  Spondaic 
words  are  ehded  21  times  in  L.  and  7  in  C;  spondaic  endings  21 
and  9;  other  words  263  and  16;  in  ecthhpsis  90  and  8.  Synaloephe 
of  the  3d  syllable  of  the  3d  foot  occurs  41  times  in  L.  but  not  in  C. 
Synaloephe  of  a  dissylable  in  the  3d  syllable  of  the  4th  foot  occurs 
5  times  in  L.  but  not  in  C,  and  the  same  figures  hold  for  the  elision 
of  a  word  constituting  the  4th  dactyl.  Between  the  4th  and  5th 
feet  there  are  178  occurrences  in  L.  but  none  in  C;  6  of  anapestic 
words  in  L.  and  1  in  C,  and  one  of  an  anapestic  ending  in  L.  but 
none  in  C.  Of  elision  of  the  2d  syllable  of  the  5th  foot  there  are 
109  occurrences  in  L.  and  1  in  C;  L.  has  71  instances  of  the  elision 
of  short  e  and  8  of  ecthlipsis;  C.  0.  In  the  3d  syllable  of  the  5th 
foot  L.  has  198  examples,  and  C.  3,  all  of  which  are  of  short  e,  but 
L.  has  short  e  15  times.  L.  has  ecthlipsis  twice.  Synaloephe 
between  the  5th  and  6th  foot  occurs  110  times  in  L.  and  in  C. 
once  who  has  it  with  the  word  sine;  L.  has  it  with  sine  4  times  and 
with  que  4  and  ubi  6. 

Elision  of  i  before  u  comes  11  times  in  L.  but  not  in  C;  of  a 
before  a  5  times  in  L.  and  4  in  C.  L.  has  one  instance  of  the 
elision  of  a  short  vowel  that  follows  a  diphthong  and  precedes  a 
vowel. 

L.  elides  a  long  vowel  before  a  short  93  times  and  C.  twice. 
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Synaloephe  in  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  arsis  occurs  as  follows: 

2d  3d  4th 

L  C  L  C  L  C 

w 22 

WW        76 

-w           56 

w-       5 

-- 8 

www 141 

WW —             35 

w       71 

11 

—  wwww  98 

-WW- 22  1  1  0  0  0 

0  0  0  10  0 

The  total  for  L.  is  1149,  15.5  per  cent,  and  for  C.  99,  17  per 
cent.  L.  elides  a,  i,  o,  6,  and  u  before  short  syllables,  but  not  C; 
L.  elides  e  31  times  and  C.  once.  Syllables  ending  in  m  are  ehded 
before  short  syllables  71  times  in  L.  and  5  in  C. 

Before  s  impurum  L.  retains  a  short  vowel  10  times  but  not  C; 
original  long  quantity  is  retained  twice  in  L.  and  once  in  C.  In 
L.  there  are  450  instances  of  s  impurum  after  a  vowel  and  19  in  C. 
When  syllables  precede  a  mute  and  liquid  in  L.,  a  short  syllable 
remains  short  in  625  instances  and  in  C.  30.  A  naturally  long 
syllable  precedes  in  L.  384  times  and  in  C.  23.  Within  the  same 
word  the  syllable  remains  short  in  L.  196  times  and  in  C.  18,  all  of 
which  are  with  1  and  r,  while  in  L.  such  syllables  vary  in  quantity. 

There  is  no  apocope  of  s  in  C.  but  77  occurrences  in  L.,  and 
there  is  no  prodelision  of  est,  which  occurs  414  times  in  L.  But 
it  could  be  printed  11  times  in  C. 

Lengthening  under  the  arsis  occurs  7  times  in  L.  and  original 
long  quantity  is  retained  7  times  in  L.  but  not  in  C. 

Tmesis 

L.  has  tmesis  67  times,  C.  not  at  all.  L.  separates  the  ua  in 
suadeo  8  times  and  C.  once. 
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Hiatus 

L.  has  hiatus  in  arsis  once  of  ae.  In  the  thesis  the  following 
shows  the  usage : 

I 

A.        Tsp.       Tdl       Td2 

Lucretius 0  0  3  0 

Cicero 0  0  0  0 

II 

Lucretius 0  0  3  0 

Cicero 0  0  0  0 

III 

Lucretius 10  4  0 

Cicero 0  0  0  0 

IV 

Lucretius 10  0  1 

Cicero 0  0  0  1 

V 

Lucretius 0  0  0  0 

Cicero 0  0  0  0 

VI  A.  T. 

Lucretius 0  0 

Cicero 0  0 

'^^^^^^-  A.         Tsp.       Tdl        Td2  T        A+T 

Lucretius 2  0         10  1         11         13 

Cicero 0  0  0  111 

L.  has  hiatus  in  arsis;  he  shortens  long  vowels,  and  long  vowels 
occur  in  hiatus;  C.  does  none  of  these. 

Metre  and  Sense  Pauses 

The  first  foot  and  first  word  coincide,  with  a  full  stop,  3  times 
in  L.  and  once  in  C.  The  word  and  verse  accent  agree  in  the  first 
and  second  feet  329  times  in  L.,  5  per  cent,  and  11  times  in  C,  2 
per  cent. 
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Conclusions 

The  Ciceronian  and  Lucretian  hexameter  a^ree  in  much,  for 
if  they  did  not  the  verse  would  not  be  the  dactyhc  hexameter. 
Cicero's  verse  is  more  uniform  in  itself;  it  is  straightforward, 
monotonous,  and  has  little  or  no  adornment.  It  is  what  would 
be  expected  in  a  versifier  who  was  not  a  poet.  Although  the 
material  available  for  comparison  differs  much  in  quantity,  yet 
the  main  lines  of  the  technique  can  be  traced  sufficiently  to 
warrant  conclusions. 

There  are  significant  differences  between  the  two  authors. 
In  the  caesuras,  C.  has  m3+m4  four  times  more  often  than  L., 
and  C.  has  dl  with  m3  three  times  more  often;  but  L.  has  dl  d2 
m3  and  d2m3  many  times  more  than  C.  M4  without  m3  is  a 
little  more  frequent  in  C.  L.  has  hiatus  after  m3.  With  m4  L. 
has  60  per  cent  and  C.  38.  With  f3  L.  has  7  and  C.  4.  In  the 
use  of  dieresis  L.  has  d2  14  and  C.  6.5,  and  d2  m4,  L.  10  and  C.  5. 
In  the  constitution  of  the  verse,  L.  has  5  dactyls  in  2  per  cent  of 
his  verses  against  0.7  in  C;  4  dactyls,  17  against  12;  3  dactyls,  40 
against  34;  2  dactyls,  33  against  39;  and  1  dactyl  5.5  per  cent 
against  11. 

L.  has  approximately  47  per  cent  dactyls  and  C.  41,  and  of 
spondees,  L.  52  and  C.  59.  Spondees  in  the  4th  foot  come  74  per 
cent  in  L.,  80  per  cent  in  C;  in  the  3d  foot  60  against  67;  in  the 
1st  foot  28  against  50.  Dactyls  occur  in  the  1st  and  5th  feet  70 
per  cent  in  L.  and  C.  48.  The  1st  foot  is  a  dactyl  in  L.  in  70  per 
cent  of  the  verses  and  in  C.  48.  There  are  3  dactyls  in  the  verse 
in  60  per  cent  of  Lucretius'  verses  and  in  47  of  Cicero's.  But  the 
latter  has  8  per  cent  of  spondaic  words  in  the  first  four  feet  against 
L.  3  per  cent. 

Dieresis  after  the  2d  foot  is  found  in  14  per  cent  of  L.,  6.8  of 
C;  after  the  3d  foot,  20  L.,  10  C.  The  verse  ends  in  a  trisyllable 
in  45  per  cent  of  L.,  28  of  C;  in  a  dissyllable,  39  of  L.,  58  of  C. 

Elision  in  the  1st  foot  comes  28.3  per  cent  in  L.  against  6.7 
in  C,  but  in  the  other  feet  the  percentage  in  C.  exceeds  that  in  L. 
Elision  of  short  syllables  comes  in  32.5  of  L.  and  17.6  in  C;  in  all 
of  the  syllables  44.6  for  L.  and  33  for  C.  Monosyllabic  elision 
occurs  in  L.  in  1  per  cent  and  in  C.  0.5. 
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Thus,  in  detail  the  practice  of  the  two  poets  is  found  to  vary. 
Lucretius  is  the  artist  and  Cicero  the  versifier;  L.  has  audacity  and 
abihty  to  modulate  his  verse;  C.  is  a  translator,  both  in  his  subject 
matter  and  metre.  They  agree  when  they  must  agree  by  the 
rules  of  the  verse ;  they  differ  generally  when  there  is  any  possibility 
of  variation.  There  is  no  adequate  evidence  of  any  kind  to  show 
that  Lucretius  had  ever  seen  the  Aratea  of  Cicero, 
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Ablative  case,  replacing  restric- 
tive adverb,   129. 

Adverb,  restrictive,  anticipating 
condition,  129. 

Aediculae,  55,  95  ff. 

Aeschylean  theater,  23,  27  ;  orches- 
tra-terrace of,  121-128;  Skene, 
127;  proskeniou,  128. 

Aeschylus,  plavs  of.  28,  43  ff. 

Agatharcus,  67,  82,  88. 

Alcamenes,  18. 

Allen,  J.  T.,  1-119,  121-128,  197- 
207. 

Anaeoluthon,  with  necessario,  142. 

Annals,  in  installments,  213. 

Annals  of  Tacitus,  in  installments, 
213. 

Aristophanes,  plavs  of,  36,  39,  44, 
48",  49,  52  ff.  " 

Assos.  theater  at,  197,  198,  200. 

Athenaeus,  cited,  16. 

Athens,  otli  centuiy  B.C.  theater 
at,  5,  6,  7  (footnote),  20-42; 
4th  century  B.C.  theater  at, 
8-19,  fig.  opp.  14;  Aeschylean 
theater  at,  121-128. 

Athenian  theater,  chronology  of, 
197  . 

.Auditorium,   in   Greek   theater,   1, 

10,  23.  25,  35.    See  also  Seats. 

Caesar,  lack  of  forern  in,  211. 

Characteristics  of  Verse  of  Lucre- 
tius, 221-237. 

Charonian  stairs,  51. 

Cicero,  use  of  forem  in,  211;  avoid- 
ance of  forem  in,  213;  choice 
of  nisi  in,  213  ;  metrical  tech- 
nique of,  293  ff. 

Columns  and  intercolumnar  space 
in    Greek   theaters,  4,    12,   15, 

197.  199. 

Conditions,  Subjunctive,  in  Taci- 
tus, 143-195. 

Cf/ni-chiuse,  in  noun  construction, 
:'31,  134. 

Cult,  religious,  in  Herodotus,  Bk. 

11,  271,  passim;  practical 
grounds  for  distinction  in, 
285. 

Delian  inscriptions,  15,  59,  67,  68. 
Delos,  theater  at,   1,   15,   68,   197. 

198,  200. 
Diazoma,  10,  23. 

Didascalia,   76   (footnote),  77,  79. 


Dionysus  Eleuthereus,  theater  of, 
4,  5,  8;  fig.  opp.  4. 

Dionysus,  temple  of,  new,  18;  old, 
figs.  opp.  22,  25. 

Doors,  in  Greek  theater,  12,  48, 
49,  52. 

doublets,  existence  of,  in  Tacitus, 
218. 

Dreams,  in  Herodotus  (footnote), 
272 

Eccyclema,  49  (footnote),  57,  75, 
"76,  83,  84. 

Egypt.  Herodotus'  Avowal  of 
Silence  in  his  Account'  of, 
269-292. 

Ephesus,  theater  at,  12,  17. 

Epidaurus,  theatre  at  (frontis- 
piece), 2,  3  (fig.),  10,  197,  198, 
199  (fig.),  200. 

Episkenion,  59,  63,  116. 

Eretria,  theater  at,  12,  197,  198, 
199,  200. 

essem,  compared  with  forem,  212, 
214,  217;  replaces  forem,  210; 
with  forem,  210;  ratio  of,  to 
forem,  216;  with  futurus,  217. 

Euripides,  46;  plays  of,  39,  40,  42, 
44,  45  ff. 

exostra,  84  (footnote). 

Flickinger,  tlioory  of,  v,  205-206. 

fore,  association  with  forem,  211. 

forem,  replacing  essem,  in  pluper- 
fect passive,  149;  not  em- 
ployed, 150;  compared  to 
essem,  212,  214,  217;  after 
Plautus,  210;  replacing  essem, 
210;  with  essem,  210;  in- 
Sallust,  211;  in  Caesar,  211; 
association  with  fore,  211: 
ratio  of,  to  essem,  216;  with  v 
futunts,  217. 

futurus  with  essem,  217;  with 
forem.  217. 

Gods,  Greek,  in  Herodotus,  Bk.  II, 
269  ff. 

Greek  Theater  of  the  Fifth  Cen- 
tury before  Christ,  1-119; 
program,  7(),  77;  use  of  cur- 
tain improbable  in,  82;  back- 
ground, 52,  108,  109;  number 
of  actors,  115. 

Herodotus,  Avowal  of  Silence  in 
his  Account  of  Egypt,  269- 
292. 
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Herodotus,  Bk.  II,  description  of 
religious  cults  in,  271 ;  portents 
in,  272;  prodigies  in,  272; 
dreams  in,  272;  oracles  in, 
277  ff.;  mysteries  in,  277  ff.; 
skepticism  in  religion,  in, 
286  ff. 

Ilyposkenion,  199,  202. 

Infinitive  clause,  substantive  use 
of,  31,  132. 

Linforth,  I.  M.,  269-292. 

Lucretius,  verse  technique  of,  com- 
pared with  Virgil,  221  ff.; 
accent  of  close  of  verse  in, 
240;  accent  affected  by  =que, 
in,  241,  242;  punctuation  in, 
247,  248,  249;  text  of,  249  ff.; 
interpretations  of,  259  ff.; 
metrical  technique  of,  293  ff. 

Iiucubrationes  Lucretianae,  239- 
267. 

Lvcurgan  theater,  9  (fig.),  13,  14, 
passi7n,     202,     203,     206,     207 

(fig-)- 

Machine,  use  of  in  Greek  theater, 
62,  63. 

Megalopolis,  theater  at,  15,  197, 
198,  199,  200. 

Metrical  Tecliniciue  of  Lucretius 
and  Cicero,  293-306. 

Merrill,  W.  A.,  221-237,  239-267, 
293-306. 

mysteries,  in  Herodotus,  Bk.  II, 
277  ff. 

Mythology-,  Greek,  282  ff. ;  com- 
municated bv  priests  to  Hero- 
dotus, 277  ff^ 

Nutring,  H.  C,  129-142,  143-195, 
209-219. 

Oracles,  in  Herodotus,  Bk.  II 
(footnote)  272. 

Orange,  theater  at,  2. 

Orchestra,  in  Greek  theater,  2,  3, 
9-10. 

Orchestra-terrace,  21,  22,  27,  30, 
121-128,  figs.  opp.  22,  25. 

Orchestra-terrace  of  tlie  Aeschy- 
lean Theater,  121-128;  diam- 
eter of,  123-127,  203;  import- 
ance of,  127.  See  also  Orches- 
tra. 

Oropos,  theater  at,  3,  12,  14  (fig.), 
15,  17,  197,  199  (fig.),  200. 

Paraskenia,  9  (fig.),  11,  12,  16,  31, 
32  ijassim,  203,  205. 


Parodi,   in    Greek   theater,    2,    32, 

33,  34,  37  ff.,  figs.  opp.  22,  33. 
Pediment,    in    Greek    theater,    45, 

64  ff. 
Piraeus,  theaters  of,  197,  198,  199, 

200  passim. 
Pleuron,  theater  at,  197,  198,  200. 
portents,    in    Herodotus,    Bk.    II 

(footnote)  272. 
Portico,  55  ff.,  95  ff. 
Priene,  theater  at,  13,  66,  197,  198, 

199    (fig.),   200,   201,   206,  fig. 

opp,  6. 
Problems  of  the  Proskenion,  197- 

207. 
prodigies,    in    Herodotus,    Bk.    II 

(footnote)  272. 
Proskenion,  4,   14,   15,   16,  31,  89, 

91,    92,    94,    107  ff..    Ill,    116, 

128;     problems    of,     197-207; 

theories  of  origin  of,  201-202, 

205. 
Prothyron.     See  Portico. 
quod  with  indicative,    substantive 

use  of,  131,  133. 
Eeligion,  Greek,  269  ff. 
Eoof,  in  Greek  theater,  63,  64,  66. 
Sallust,  use  of  forem  in,  211;  cases 

of  forem  in,  212;  character  of 

use  of  forem  in,  213;  influence 

of  use  of  forem  in,  213;  Taci- 
tus' debt 'to,  214. 
Scaena  ductilis,  81,  90. 
Scene,  changes  of,  70  ff.,  76  ff.,  87; 

kinds  of,  47,  48. 
Scene-building.     See  Skene. 
Scenery,  in  Greek  theater,  88  ff. 
Screen,  to  conceal  actors,  114. 
Seats,  in  Greek  theater,  3,  5,  34. 
Si-claus«  in  Substantive  Use,  129- 

142. 
Sieyon,  15,  198,  199,  200. 
si  esset  ....  esset,  in  Tacitus,  145- 

146. 
....  fuisset,  146-147. 
si  fuisset  ....  esset,  in  Tacitus, 

148. 
-fuisset,  148-150. 
si  sit  ...  .  sit,  in  Tacitus,  143. 

.  .  .  -fuerit,  144-145. 
Sl~eyie,  in  Aeschvlean  theater,  1,  4, 
6,    11,    12,  *13    (figs.),    17,    29 
(fig.),     59,     87,     94  ff.,     109; 

painted  bv  Agatharchus,  67. 
Sophoclean   theater,   32,  203,   206, 
207  (fig.). 
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Sophocles,  plays  of,  46,  48,  50,  51, 
61,  62  passim. 

Stage,  ill  Greek  theater,  13,  36  ff., 
109,  111. 

Subjunctive  Conditions  in  Taci- 
tus, 143-195: 
1.  standard  forms,  143-150;  2. 
with  indicative  in  main  clause, 
151-181,  iterative  use:  (a) 
present  subjunctive,  151,  (6) 
perfect  subjunctive,  152,  (c) 
imperfect  subjunctive  152,  (d) 
pluperfect  subjunctive,  153; 
apodosis,  modality  of  indicative 
in,  153-155;  (a)  vague  future, 
153,  (b)  contrary  to  fact, 
153-154,  (e)  futurum  in  prue- 
terito,  155;  substitution,  156- 
158;  si-clause:  concessive,  159, 
parenthetic,  159-164;  "ob 
ject"  clauses,  164-166:  (a) 
purpose  idea,  164-165,  (fo) 
interrogative  idea,  165-166; 
(c)  non  mirum  si,  166,  (d) 
si-clause,  pure  substantive, 
166;  anacoluthon,  166-179: 
(a)  impending  action  fore- 
stalled, 176,  (b)  action  begun 
is  checked,  176,  (c)  indeter- 
minate, 177,  (d)  action  nar- 
rowly averted,  177,  (e)  in- 
complete, 177,  (/)  supple- 
mentary, 178-179;  overstate- 
ment, 179-180;  incoiiciunitv, 
180-181;  3.  incomplete,  isl- 
186;  quid  si  in  a  fortiori  ex- 
pressions, 181;  noun  replaceii 
the  infinitive  of  indirect  dis- 
course, 182-183;  noun  replaces 
other  subordinate  clause,  183- 


185;  adjective  or  participle, 
condition  attached  to,  185; 
miscellaneous,  186;  4.  depen- 
dent relation,  186-188;  regis- 
ter of  cases  considered,  188— 
195. 

Substantive  use,  si-clause  in,  129- 
142;  overlapping  of  certain 
kinds  of  substantive  clause, 
131;  adjectives  and  nouns  ex- 
panded, 135  ff. 

Tacitus,  subjunctive  conditions  in, 
143-195;  avoidance  of  use  of 
forem  in,  213;  abandoning  of 
ni  for  nisi  in,  213;  brought  out 
Annals  in  installments,  213; 
Book  XTII,  new  fascicle  be- 
gun, 213;  debt  to  Sallust, 
214;  existence  of  doublets  iu, 
218. 

Telesterion,  93   (footnote). 

Theater,  fourth  century,  8-19; 
fifth  century,  20^2*;  Athen- 
ian, chronology  of,  197.  See 
Aeschylean  theater;  Problems 
of  the  Proskenion;  Sophoclean 
theater. 

Thoricus,  theater  at,  1,  2  (fig.). 

Triglyph-f  rieze,  65  ff. 

Tripods,  street  of,  33,  34. 

Unity,  in  Greek  drama,  of  time, 
69;  of  place,  69  ff. 

Use  of  Forem  in  Tacitus,  209-219. 

H^-clause,   substantive,   131. 

Vase-paintings,  55,  95  ff. 

Virgil,  verse  technique  of,  com- 
pared vn\\\  Lucretius,  221  ff. 

von  Gerken,  cited,  199,  200,  201, 
202,  206. 

Windows,  in  Greek  plays,  58,  59. 
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Vol.  8.     1.  Voltaire  on  the  English  Stage,  by  Harold  Lawton  Bruce.     Pp.  1-152. 

June,  1918  —     1-60 

2.  Du  Transcendantalisme  considere  sous  son  aspect  social,  par  William 

Girard.    Pp.  153-226.    August.  1918  1.00 

3.  The  Use  of  Tu  and  Vous  in  Moliei*,  par  Percival  B.  Fay.    Pp.  227-286. 

March,  1920  75 

4.  Etude  Morphologique  et  Syntaxique  des  Verbes  dans  Maistre  Pathelin, 

par  George  Z.  Patrick.    Pp.  287-379.    June,  1924  1.25 

VoL  9.  1.  English-German  Literary  Influences.  Bibliography  and  Survey.  Part  I. 
Bibliography,  by  Lawrence  Marsden   Price.     Pp.    1-111.     January, 

1919 _ 1.25 

2.  (The  same.)     Part  n,  Survey,  by  Lawrence  Marsden  Price.    Pp.  113- 

616.    May,  1920  - 4.00 

Parts  I  and  H _ 5.00 

VoL  10.    1.  Laurence  Sterne  and  Goethe,  by  W.  E.  E.  Finger.  Pp.  1-65.    August, 

1920  _ „ — —       .85 

2.  The  Sister's  Son  in  the  Medieval  German  Epic,  by  Clair  Hayden  BeU. 

Pp.  67-182.     October,  1922   1.75 

8.  Goethe's  PoHtical  Interests  prior  to  1787,  by  Frank  H.  Eeinsch.    Pp. 

183-278.     June,  1923  —    1.50 

VoL  11.  The  Charles  Mills  Gayley  Anniversary  Papers,  vi  -f-  292  pages,  frontis- 
piece.   March,  1922 8,00 
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